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By ever]' word that Sancho uttered, the duchess was as much*, 
delighted as Don Quixote was driven to desperation. He bade 
him hold his tongue, and the Distressed One went on to say ; 
' At length, aAer much questioning and answering, as the 
princess held to her story, without changing or varying her 
previous declaration, the Vicar gave his decision in favour of 
Don Clavigo, and she was delivered over to him as his lawful 
wife ; which the queen Doiia Maguncin, the princess Antono- 
masia's mother, so took to heart, that within the space of three 
days we buried her.' 

'She died, no doubt,' said Sancho. 

' Of course,' said Trifaldin ; ' they don't bury living people ij 
Kandy, only the dead." 

'Senor Squire,' said Sancho, 'a man in a swoon has been' 
known to be buried before now, in the belief that he was dead ; 
and it struck me that queen Maguncia ought to have swooned 
rather than died ; because with life a great many things come 
right, and the princess's folly was not so great that she need 
feel it so keenly. If the lady had married some page of hers, or 
some other servant of the house, as many another has done, so 
1 have heard say, then the mischief would have been past curing. 
But to marry such an elegant accomplished gentleman as has 
been just now described to us — indeed, indeed though it was a 
folly. It was not such a great one as you think ; for according to 
the rules of my master here— and he won't allow me to lie — as 
of men of letters bishops are made, so of gentlemen knights, 
specially if they be errant, kings and emperors may be made.' 

'Thou art right, Sancho,' said Don Quixote, 'for with a 
knight-errant, if he has but two fingers' breadth of good fortune, 
it is on the cards to become the mightiest lord on earth, But 
let senora the Distressed One proceed ; for I suspect she has 
got yet to tell us the bitter part of this so far sweet story.' 

' The bitter is indeed to come,' said the countess ;, ' and such 
bitter that colocynth is sweet and oleander toothsome in com- 

Earison. The queen, then, being dead, and not in a swoon, we 
uried her ; and hardly had we covered her with ea.i\.ti,V.'M*!\-i 
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had we said our last farewells, wben, quis talin/ando temperet a 
lachrymisf over the qiifeep's' -grave there appeared, mounted 
upon a wooden horgOj-tlfe- giant Malambruno, Magunda.'s first 
cousin, who hesidcs' tiping cruel is an enchanter; and he, to 
revenge the deajh'bf his cousin, punish the audacity of Don 
Clavigo, an^. in Vrath at the contumacy of Antonomasia, left 
them both_6ii<;hartted by his art on the grave itself; she being 
changed-inioan ape of brass, and he into a horrible crocodile of 
som'^ unkhbwn metal ; while between the two there stands a 
p(llar,"^so of metal, with certain characters in the Syriac 
'fen'g.ua'ge inscribed upon it, which, being translated into 
.■ ■, Kindian, and now into Castilian, contain the following 
'■ 'sentence; "These two rash lovers shall not recover their former 
'• ' shape until the valiant Manchegan comes to do battle with me 
■n single combat ; for the Fates reserve this unexampled adven- 
ure for his mighty valour alone." This done, he drew from its 
sheath a huge broad sciiaetar, and seizing me by the hair he 
made as though he meant to cut my throat and shear my head 
clean off I was terror-stricken, my voice stuck in my throat, 
and 1 was in the deepest distress ; nevertheless I summoned up 
my strength as well as I could, and in a trembling and piteous 
voice I addressed such words to him as induced him to stay 
the infliction of a punishment so severe. He then caused all the 
duennas of the palace, those that arc here present, to be brought 
before him ; and after having dwelt upon the enormity of our 
offence, and denounced duennas, their characters, their evil 
ways and worse intrigues, laying to the chaise of all what I 
alone was guilty of, he said he would not visit us with capital 
punishment, but with others of a slow nature which would be in 
eflfect civil death for ever ; and the very instant he ceased speak- 
ing we all felt the pores of our faces opening, and pricking us, as 
if with the points of needles. We at once put our hands up to 
our faces and found ourselves in the stale you now see.' 

Here the Distressed One and the other duennas raised the 
veils with which they were covered, and disclosed countenances 
a]l bristling with beards, some red, some black, some white, and 
some grizzled, at which spectacle the duke and duchess made a 
show of being filled with wonder. Don Quixote and Sancho 
were overwhelmed with amazement, and the bystanders lost in 
, astonishment, while the Trifaldi went on to say ; ' Thus did that 

I malevolent villain Malambruno punish us, covering the tender- 
ness and softness of our faces with these rough bristles ! Would 
to heaven that he had swept off our heads with his enormous 
scimetar instead of obscuring the light of our countenances with 
these wool-combings that cover us ! For if we look into the 
matter, sirs (and what 1 am now going to say I would say with 
eyes flowing like fountains, only that the thought of our mis- 
fortune and the oceans they have already wept, keep them as 
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IS barley spears, and so 1 say it without tears), where, I ask, 

a duenna with a beard go lo ? What father or mother will 

fee! pity for her? Who will help her? For, if even when she 
has a. smooth skin, and a face tortured by a thousand kinds of 
washes and cosmetics, she can hardly get anybody to love her, 
what will she do when she shows a countenance turned into a 
thicket ? Oh duennas, companions mine ! it was an unlucky 
moment when we were horn and an ill-starred hour when our 
Withers begot us I ' And as she said this she showed signs of 
being about to faint. 



CHAPTER XL. 



Verily and truly all those who lind pleasure in histories like 
this ought to show their gratitude to Cid Hamet, its original 
author, for the scrupulous care he has taken to set before us all 
its minute particulars, not leaving anything, however trifling it 
may be, that he does not make clear and plain. He portrays 
the thoughts, he reveals the fancies, he answers impUed ques- 
tions, clears up doubts, sets objections at rest, and, in a word, 
makes plain the smallest points the most inquisitive can desire 
lo know. O renowned author ! O happy Don Quixote t O 
famous Diilcinea 1 O droll Sancho Panza ! All and each, may 
ye live countless ages for the delight and amusement of the 
dwellers on earth 1 

The history goes on to say that when Sancho saw the 
Distressed Ore faint he exclaimed ; ' I swear by the faith of an 
honest man and the shades of all my ancestors the Panzas, that 
never I did see or hear of, nor has my master related or con- 
caved in his mind, such an adventure as this. A thousand 
devils— not to curse thee— take thee, Malambruno, for an 
enchanter and a giant ! Couldst thou find no other sort of 
punishment for these sinners but bearding them? Would it not 
have been better — it would have been better for them — to have 
taken off half their noses from the middle downwards, even 
though they'd have snuffled when they spoke, than to have put 
beards on them ? I'll bet they have not the means of paymg 
anybody to shave them.' 

'That is the truth, seiior,' said one of the twelve; 'we have 

not the money to get ourselves shaved, and so we have, some of 

us, taken to using sticking-plasters by way of an economical 

remedy, for by applying them to our faces and plucking t.l\eTO. 

_^. with a Jerk we are left as bare and 3mDot.\\ aa ii\\e\v:tVwQx <:& ^ 
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There are, to 
go about from house to house to remove down, and t: 
brows, and make cosmetics for the use of the women, but we, 
the duennas of my lady, would never let them in, for most of 
them have a flavour of agents that have ceased to be principals ; 
and if we are not relieved by Seiior Don Quixote we shall be 
carried to our graves with beards.' 

' I will pluck out my own in the land of the Moors,* said 
Don Quixote, ' if I don't cure yours.' 

At this instant the Trifaldi recovered from her swoon and 
said, 'The chink of that promise, valiant knight, reached my 
ears in the midst of my swoon, and has beeo the means of 
reviving me and bringing back my senses ; and so once more I 
implore you, illustrious errant, indomitable sir, to let your 
gracious promises be turned into deeds.' 

'There shall be no delay on my part,' said Don Quixote. 
Bethink you, seiiora, of what 1 must do ; for my heart is most 
eager to serve you.' 

'The fact is,' replied the Distressed One, 'it is five thousand 
leagues, a couple more or less, from this to the kingdom of 
Kandy, if you go by land ; but if you go through the air and in 
a straight line, it is three thousand two hundred and twenty- 
seven. You must know, too, that Malambruno told me that, 
whenever fate provided the knight our deliverer, he himself 
would send him a steed far better and with less tricks than a 
post-horse ; for he will be that same wooden horse on which the 
valiant Pierres carried off the fair Magalona ; ' which said horse 
is guided by a peg he has in his forehead that serves for a bridle, 
and flies through the ait with such rapidity that you would fancy 
the very devils were carrying him. This horse, according to 
ancient tradition, was made by Merlin. He lent him to Pierres, 
who was a friend of his, and who made long journeys with him, 
and, as has been said, carried off the fair Magalona, bearing her 
through the air on its haunches and making all who behdd 
them from the earth gape with astonishment ; and he never lent 
him save to those whom he loved or those who paid him well ; 
and since the great Pierres we know of no one having mounted 
him until now. From him Malambruno stole him by his magic 
art, and he has him now in his possession, and makes use of 
'n his journeys which he constantly makes through different 
of the world ; he is here to-day, to-morrow in France, and 
day in Potosi ; and the best of it is the said horse 
leither eats nor sleeps nor wears out shoes, and goes at an 

For ths etoi; gf Pianss ajid HagBlona, sen Dhap. illx. Ft. L OerrRntai'a 
"oiT, honeTer, was at f^nlt, for no saab horse appears io that s1«ry. S« oon- 
led it probsblj with the etorj of Glamadea, where tha hero oarrioa off the 
leu Olarmoiida on a vooden horee managed b; tna pine, ons to lUrt It, the 
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ambling pace through the air without wings, so that he whom 
he has mounted upon him can carry a cup full of water in 
his hand without spiUing a drop, so smoothly and easily does he 
go, and for this reason the fair Magalona enjoyed riding him 
greatly.' 

'For going smoothly and easily,' said Sancho at this, 'give 
me my Dapple, though he can't go through the air ; but on the 
ground I'll back him against all the amblers in the world,' 

They all laughed, and the Distiessed One continued: 'And 
this same horse, if so be that Maiambruno is disposed to put an 
end to our sufferings, will be here before us ere the night shall 
have advanced half an hour ; for he announced to me that the 
sign he would give me whereby I might know that 1 had found 
the knight I was in quest of, would be to send mc the horse 
wherever he migtit be, speedily and promptly.' 

'And how many is there room for on this horse?' asked 
Sancho. 

'Two,' said the Distressed One, 'one in the saddle, and the 
other on the croup i and generally these two are knight and 
squire, when there is no damsel that's being carried off.' 

' I'd like to know, senora Distressed One,' said Sancho, ' what 
is the name of this horse?' 

' His name,' said the Distressed One, ' is not the same as 
Bellerophon's horse that was called Pegasus, or Alexander the 
Great's, called Bucephalus, or Orlando Furioso's, the name of 
which was Brigliador, nor yet Bayard, the horse of Reinaldos of 
Montalvan, nor Frontino like Ruggiero's, nor Bootes or Peritoa, 
as they say the horses of the sun were called, nor is he called 
Orelia, like the horse on which the unfortunate Rodrigo, the 
last king of the Goths, rode to the battle where he lost his life 
and his kingdom.' 

' I'll bet,' said Sancho, 'that as they have given him none of 
these famous names of well-known horses, no more have they 
given him the name of my master's Rocinante, which for being 
apt surpasses all that have been mentioned.' 

' That is true,' said the bearded countess, ' still it fits him very 
well, for he is called Clavilefio the Swift, which name is in 
accordance with his being made of wood, with the peg he has in 
his forehead,' and with the swift pace at which he travels ; and 
s name goes, he may compare with the famous 

I hBve nothing to say against his name,' said Sancho ; 'but 
* what sort of bridle or baiter is he managed ? ' 

have said already,' said the Trifaldi, ' that it is with a peg, 
turning which to one side or the other the knight who ndes 
" makes him go as he pleases, either through the upper air, 

1 Clavo, e, nul n ipllcs j Idla, a log. 
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or skimming and almost sweeping the earth, or else in that 
middle course that is sought and followed in all well-regulated 
proceedings.' 

' I'd like to see him,' said Sancho ; ' but to fancy I'm going to 
t him, either in the saddle or on the croup, is to ask pears 
of the elm-tree. ' A good joke indeed ! I can hardly keep tny 
seat upon Dapple, and on a pack-saddle softer than silk itself 
and here they'd have me hold on upon haunches of plank 
without pad or cushion of any sort ! Gad, I have no notion of 
bruising myself to get rid of anyone's beard ; let each one shave 
himself as best he can j I'm not going to accompany my master 
on any such long journey ; besides, I can't give any help to the 
shaving of these beards as I can to the disenchantment of my 
lady Dulcinea.' 

'Yes, you can, my friend,' replied the Trifaldi : 'and so much. 



that without you, 
nothing.' 

' In the king's name 1 
got to do with the ad' 
have the fame of such ; 
Body o' me 1 if th< 



I understand, we shall be able t 



do 



exclaimed Sancho, 'what have squires 
itures of their masters? Are they to 
they go through, and we the labour? 
ians would only say, " Such and such a 
knight finished such and such an adventure, but with the help 
of so and so, his squire, without which it would have been im- 
possible for him to accomplish it ;" but they write curtly, "Don 
Paralipomenon of the Three Stars accomplished the adventure 
of the six monsters ;" without mentioning such a person as his 
squire, who was there all the time, just as if there was no such 
being. Once more, sirs, I say my master may go alone, and 
much good may it do him ; and I'll stay here in the company of 
my lady the duchess ; and maybe when he comes back, he will 
find the lady Dulcinea's atfair ever so much advanced ; for I 
mean in leisure hours, and at idle moments, to give myself a 
spell of whipping without so much as a hair to cover me.' 

' For all that you must go if it be necessary, my good 
Sancho,' said the duchess, 'for they are worthy folk who ask 
you : and the faces of these ladies must not remain overgrown 
in this way because of your idle fears ; that would be a hard 
case indeed.' 

' In the king's name, once more ! ' said Sancho ; ' if this 
charitable work were to be done for the sake of damsels in con- 
6nemenl or charity- girls, a man might expose himself to some 
but to bear it for the sake of stripping beards off 
Devil take it ! I'd sooner see them all bearded, from 
to the lowest, and from the most prudish to the most 
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affected.' 
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very hard on duennas, Sancho my friend,' said the 
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duchess; 'you incline very much to the opinion of the Toledo 
apothecary. But indeed you are wrong ; there are duennas in 
my house that may serve as patterns of duennas ; and here is 
my Dona Rodriguez, who will not allow me to say otherwise.' 

'Your excellence may say it if you like,' said the Rodriguez ; 
'for God knows the truth of everyth ing ; and whether we duennas 
are good or bad, bearded or smooth, we are our mothers' 
daughters like other women ; and as God sent us into the 
world, he knows why he did, and on his mercy I rely, and not 
on anybody's beard.' 

'Well, Sefiora Rodriguez, Seiiora Trifaldi, and present com- 
pany,' said Don Quixote, ' I trust in Heaven that it will look 
with kindly eyes upon your troubles, for Sancho wil! do as I bid 
him. Only let Clavileiio come and let me find myself face to 
face with Malambnrao, and t am certain no razor will shave 
you more easily than my sword shall shave Malamhruno's head 
offhis shoulders ; for " God bears with the wicked, but not for 

'Ah!' exclaimed the Distressed One at this, 'may all the 
stars of the celestial regions look down upon your greatness 
with benign eyes, valiant knight, and shed every prosperity and 
valour upon your heart, that it may be the shield and safeguard 
of the abused and downtrodden race of duennas, detested by 
apothecaries, sneered at by squires, and made game of by pages. 
Ill betide the jade that in the flower of her youth would not 
sooner become a nun than a duenna ! Unfortunate beings that 
we are, we duennas ! Though we may be descended in the 
direct male line from Hector of Troy himself, our mistresses 
never fail to address us as "you" if they think it makes queens 
of them. O giant Malambruno, though thou art an enchanter, 
thou art true to thy promises. Send us now the peerless 
Clavileiio, that our misfortune may be brought to an end ; for if 
the hot weather sets in and these beards of ours are still there, 
alas for our lot I' 

The Trifaldi said this in such a pathetic way that she drew 
tears from the eyes of all the bystanders, and made even 
Sancho's fill up ; and he resolved in his heart to accompany his 
master to the uttermost ends of the earth, if so be the removal of 
the wool from those venerable countenances depended upon it. 
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And now night came, and with it the appointed time for the 
arrival of the famous horse Clavileiio, the non-appearance of 
which was already beginning to make Don Quixote uneasy, for 
it struck him that, as Malambruno was so long about sending it, 
either he himself was not the knight for whom the adventure 
was reserved, or else Malambruno did not dare Co meet him in 
single combat. But lo ! suddenly there came into the garden 
four wild-men all clad in green ivy bearing on their shoulders a 
great wooden horse. They placed it on its feet on the ground, 
and one of the wild-men said, 'Let the knight who has heart for 
it mount this machine.' 

Here Sancho exclaimed, ' 1 don't mount, for neither have I 
the heart nor am I a knight.' 

' And let the squire, if he has one,' continued the wild-man, 
'take his seat on the croup, and let him trust the valiant Malam- 
bruno ; for by no sword save his, nor by the malice of any other, 
shall he be assailed. It is but to turn this peg the horse has in 
his neck,' and he will bear them through the air to where 
Malambruno awaits them ; but lest the vast elevation of their 
course should make them gidd^, their eyes must be covered 
until the horse neighs, which will be the sign of their having 
completed their journey.' 

With these words, leaving Clavileiio behind them, they retired 
with easy dignity the way they came. As soon as the Distressed 
One saw the horse, almost in tears she exclaimed to Don 
Quixote, ' Valiant knight, the promise of Malambruno has 
proved trustworthy ; the horse has come, our beards are growing, 
and by every hair in them we all of us implore thee to shave and 
shear us, as it is only mounting him with thy squire and making 
a hMipy beginning with your new journey.' 

'That I will, Seiiora Countess Trifaldi,' said Don Quixote, 
gladly and with right good-will, without stopping to take 
a cushion or put on my spurs, so as not to lose time, such is my 
desire to see you, seiiora, and all these duennas shaved clean.' 

'That I won't,' said Sancho, 'with good will or bad will, or 
any way at all ; and if this shaving can't be done without my 
mounting on the croup, my master had better look out for 
another squire to go with hira, and these ladies for some other 

told before that tha peg voa in tha forehead, a nrj IioonTBiilant 
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way of making their faces smooth ; I'm no witch to have a taste 
for travelling through the air. What would ray islanders say 
when they heard their governor was going strolling about on the 
winds ? And another thing, as it is three thousand and odd 
leagues from this to Kandy, if the horse tires, or the giant lakes 
huff, we'll be half a dozen years getting back, and there won't be 
isle or island in the world that will know tne ; and so, as it is a 
comtnon saying " in delay there's danger," and " when they offer 
thee a heifer run with a halter,'" these ladies' beards must excuse 
me ; "Saint Peter is very well in Rome ;"'' I mean I am very 
well in this house where so much is made of me, and ITiope for 
such a good thing from the master as to see myself a governor.' 

' Friend Sancho,' said the duke at this, ' the island that I have 
promised you is not a moving one, or one that will run away ] it 
has roots so deeply buried in the bowels of the earth that it will 
be no easy matter to pluck it up or shift it from where it is ; you 
know as well as I do that there is no sort of office of any im- 
portance that is not obtained by a bribe of some kind, great or 
small ; well then, that which I look to receive for this govern- 
ment is that you go with your master Don Quixote, and bring 
this memorabie adventure to a conclusion i and whether you 
return on Clavileiio as quickly as his speed seems to promise, or 
adverse fortune brings you back on foot travelling as a pilgrim 
from hostel to hostel and from inn to inn, you will always find 
your island on your return where you left it, and your islanders 
with the same eagerness they have always had to receive you as 
their governor, and my good-will will remain the same ; doubt 
not the truth of this, Sehor Sancho, for that would be grievously 
wronging my disposition to serve you.' 

' Say no more, senor,' said Sancho ; ' I am a poor squire and 
not equal to carrying so much courtesy ; let my master mount ; 
bandage my eyes and commit me to God's care, and tell me if 
I may commend myself to our Lord or call upon the angels to 
protect me when we go towering up there.' 

To this the Trifaldi made answer, 'Sancho, you may freely 
commend yourself to God or whom you will ; for Malambruno 
though an enchanter is a Christian, and works his enchantments 
with great circumspection, taking very good care not to fall out 
with anyone.' 

' Well then,' said Sancho, ' God and the most holy Trinity of 
Caeca give me help ! ' 

' Since the memorable adventure of the fulling mills,' said 
Don Quixote, ' I have never seen Sancho in such a fright as 
now ; were I as superstitious as others his abject fear would 
)me httle trepidation of spirit. But come here, 
pvith the leave of these gentles I would say a word 









e in private;' and dfawine S*>choaside« 
the tiees of ibe gaidcn and sonvg bMh his hands he a 
* Thou seest, broker Sanch<\ the )oag joonwy we have bdbie 
OS, and God knows when wc staH r et urn , oc what leisure or 
(qqxirtiinities this business wiB aDcnr ns ; 1 wish thee therefore 
to retire now to thy chamber, as ihoogfa thou wen going t 
fetch sometbii^ required for ibe roMl,and in a trice give thyself 
if it be only five hundred lashes on account of the three thousutd 
three hundred to which than art bound ; it will be all to the 
good, and to make a beginning with a thing is to have it half 
finished.' 

' By God,' said Sancho,'but your worship must be out of your 
senses! This is like the common saying, "You see m 
labour, and you want roe a viigin." Now that I have t 
sitting on a bare board, your worship wants me to score 
backside! Indeed, indeed, your worship is not reasonable. Let 
us be off to shave these duennas ; and on our return I promise 
on my word to make such haste to wipe off all that's due as will 
satisfy your worship ; 1 can't say more.' 

' WeU, 1 will comfort myself with that promise, my good 
Sancho,' replied Don Quixote, ' and I believe tbou wilt keep it ; 
for indeed though stupid thou art true blue.' 

' I'm not blue but brown,' said Sancho ; 'but even if I was 
party-coloured, still I'd keep my word.' ' 

With this they went back to mount Ciavileno, and as they 
were about to do so Don Quixote said, ' Coi'er thine eyes, 
Sancho, and mount ; for one who sends for us from lands so far 
distant cannot mean to deceive us for the sake of the paltry 
glory to be derived from deceiving persons who trasi in him ; 
though all should turn out the contrary of what I hope, no malice 
will be able to dim the glory of having undertaken this exploit' 

' Let us be off, seiior,' said Sancho, * for I have taken the 
beards and tears of these ladies deeply to heart, and 1 sha'n't 
eat a bit to relish it until 1 have seen them restored to their 
former smoothness. Mount, your worship, and blindfold yoi 
self, for if I am to go on the croup, it is plain the rider in t 
saddle must mount first.' 

' That is true,' said Don Quixote, and taking a handkerchief 
out of his pocket, he begged the Distressed One to bandage his 
eyes very carefully ; but after having them bandaged he un- 
[ covered them again, saying, ' If my memory does not deceive me, 
■ I have read in Virgil of the Palladium of Troy, a wooden horse 
ktbe Greeks offered to the goddess Pallas, which was big with 
mKrmed knights, who were afterwards the destruction of Troy ; 

Sinoho In tbe orlginil tnlitalisB his m^gtar's ' veridieo ' t<a a dimlnntdis tf 
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it would be as well to see, first of all, what Clavileno lias in his 
stomach.' 

' There is no occasion,' said the Distressed One ; ' 1 will be 
bail for him, and I know that Malambruno has nothing tricky or 
treacherous about hira ; you may mount without any fear, Seflor 
Don Quixote ; on my head be it if any harm befalls you.' 

Don Quixote thought that to say anything further with regard 
to his safety would be putting his courage in an unfavourable 
light ; and so, without more words, he mounted Clavileiio, and 
tried the peg, which turned easily ; and as he had no stirrups 
and his legs hung down, he looked like nothing so much as a 
figure in some Roman triumph painted or embroidered on a 
Flemish tapistry. 

Much against the grain, and very slowly, Sancho proceeded 
to mount, and, after settling himself as well as he could on the 
croup, found it rather hard, and not at all soft, and asked the 
duke if it would be possible to oblige him with a pad of some 
kind, or a cushion ; even if it were off the couch of his lady the 
duchess, or the bed of one of the pages ; as the haunches of 
that horse were more like marble than wood. On this the 
Trifaldi observed that Clavileno would not bear any kind of 
harness or trappings, and that his best plan would be to sit side- 
ways like a woman, as in that way he would not feel the hard- 

Sancho did so, and bidding them farewell, allowed his eyes 
to be bandaged, but immediately afterwards uncovered them 
again, and looking tenderly and tearfully on those in the garden, 
bade them help him in his present strait with plenty of Pater- 
nosters and Ave Marias, that God might provide some one to 
say as many for them, whenever they found themselves in a 
similar emergency. 

At this Don Quixote exclaimed, 'Art thou on the gallows, 
thief, or at thy last moment, to use pitiful entreaties of that sort ? 
Cowardly, spiritless creature, art thou not in the very place the 
fair Magalona occupied, and from which she descended, not 
into the grave, but to become Queen of France ; unless the 
histories he? And I who am here beside thee, may I not put 
myself on a par with the valiant Pierres, who pressed this very 
spot that I now press ? Cover thine eyes, cover thine eyes, 
abject animal, and let not thy fear escape thy lips, at least in my 
presence.' 

' Blindfold me,' said Sancho ; ' as you won't let me commend 

myself or be commended to God, is it any wonder if I am afraid 

' there is a region of devils about here that will cany us off to 
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len blindfolded, and Don Quix 

is saiisfaction. fell for the peg, and the instaot h 

filaced his finders on it, all the duennas and all wlio stood b, 
ifted up their voices exclaiming, ' God guide thee, valiant 
kni),'ht ! God be with thee, intrepid squire ! Now, now ye go 
cleaving the air more swiftly than an arrow ! Now ye begin to 
amaze and astonish all who are gazing at you from the earth I 
Take care not to wobble about, valiant Sancho ! Mind thou 
foil not, for thy fail will be worse than that rash youth's who 
tried to steer the chariot of his father the Stin ! ' 

As Sancho heard the voices, clinging tightly to his master 
and winding his arms round him, he said, ' Senor, how do they 
make out we are going up so high, if their voices reach us here 
uid they seem to be speaking quite close to us P ' 

' Uon't mind that, Sancho,' said Don Quixote? 'for as affairs 
of this sort, and flights like this are outof the common course of 
things, you can see and hear as much as you like a thousand 
leagues off; but don't squeeze me so tight or thou wilt upset 
me ; and really I know not what thou hast to be uneasy or 
frightened at, for I can safely swear I never mounted asmoother- 
going steed all the days of my life ; one would fancy we never 
stirred from one place. Banish fear, my friend, for indeed 
everything is going as it ought, and we have the wind astem.' 

' That's true,' said Sancho, ' for such a strong wind comei 
against me on this side, that it seems as if people were blowing 
on me with a thousand pair of bellows ;' which was the case; 
they were puffing at him with a great pair of bellows ; for the 
whole adventure was so well planned by the duke, the duchess, 
and their majordomo, that nothing was omitted to make it 
perfectly successsful. 

Don Quixote now, feeling the blast, said, ' Beyond a doubt, 
Sancho, we must have already reached the second region of the 
air, where the hail and snow are generated ; the thunder, the 
lightning, and the thunderbolts are engendered in the third 
region, and if we go on ascending at this rate we shall 
shortiy plunge into the region of fire, and I know not how 
to regulate this peg, so as not to mount up where we shall 
be burned.' 

And now they began to warm their faces, from a distance, 
with tow that could be easily set on fire and extinguished again, 
fixed on the end of a cane. On feeling the heat Sancho said, 
' May I die if we are not already in that fire place, or very near 
it, for a good part of my beard has been smged, and 1 have 
nind, senor, to uncover and see whereabouts we are.' 
Do nothing of the kind,' said Don Quixote ; 'remember the 
story of the licentiate Torralva that the devils carried flying 
gh the air riding on a stick with his eyes shut; who in 
hours reached Rome and dismounted at Torre di Nona, 
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which is a street of the city, and saw the whole sack and storm- 
ing and the death of Bourbon, and was back in Madrid the next 
BOrning, where he gave an account of ail he had seen ;' and he 
said moreover that as he was going through the air, the devil 
bade him open his eyes, and he did so, and saw himself so near 
the body of the moon, so it seecned to him, that he could have 
laid hold of it with his hand, and that he did not dare to look at 
the earth lest he should be seized with giddiness. So that, 
Sancho, it will not do for us to uncover ourselves, for he who 
has us in charge will be responsible for us ; and perhaps we are 
gaining an altitude and mounting up to enable us to descend at 
ore swoop on the Kingdom of Kandy, as the saker or falcon 
does on the heron, so as to seiier it however high it may soar ; 
and though it seems to us not half an hour since we left the 
garden, believe me we must have travelled a great distance.' 

' I don't know how that may be,' said Sancho ; 'all 1 know is 
that if the Senora Magallanes or Magalona was satisfied with 
this croup, she could not have been very tender of flesh." 

The duke, the duchess, and all in the garden were listening 
to the conversation of the two heroes, and were beyond measure 
amused by it ; and now, desirous of putting a finishing touch to 
this rare and well -contrived adventure, they applied a light to 
Clavileno's tail with some tow, and the horse, being full of squibs 
and crackers, immediately blew up with a prodigious noise, and 
brought Don Quixote and Sancho Pania Co the ground half 
singed. By this time the bearded band of duennas, the Trifaldi 
and all, had vanished from the garden, and those that remained 
lay stretched on the ground as if in a swoon. Don Quixote and 
Sancho got up rather shaken, and, looking about them, were 
filled with amazement at finding themselves in the same garden 
from which they had started, and seeing such a number of 
people stretched on the ground ; and their astonishment was 
mcreased when at one side of the garden they perceived a tall 
lance planted in the ground, and hanging from it by two cords 
of green silk a smooth white parchment on which there was the 
following inscription in large gold letters; 'The illustrious 
knight Don Quixote of La Mancha has, by merely attempting 
it, finished and concluded the adventure of the Countess Tri- 
faldi, otherwise called the Distressed Duenna ; Maiambruno is 
now satisfied on every point, the chins of the duennas are now 

'Dr. Ettganio ToitsWb, triod in 1B2B at Ononoa on Tariona chargeB of doaling 
In magic One was that he claimed to have made Ijie journey mm Uadrid to 
Borne in one night riding on a stick. ' Bonihon ' is the Ooaatable who was killed 
at the tsHnf of Eome Sy Iho LnperiaJista in May 1B27. The Tone di Nona, was 
lot a street, bat a priBon, whinh once held BemeDnto Oellinij who, by tlie nay, 
aUdmed to have Sred the shot that killed the Oouat&ble BouboB. 
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smooth and clean, and King Don Clavigo and Queen Antono- 
their original form ; and when the squirely flagellation 
shall have been completed, the white dove shall find herself 
delivered frora the pestiferous gerfalcons that persecute her, and 
in the arms of her beloved mate ; for such is the decree of 
the sage Merlin, arch- enchanter of enchanters.' 

As soon as Don Quixote had read the inscription on the 
parchment he perceived clearly that it referred to the dis- 
enchantment of Dulcinea, and returning hearty thanks to 
Heaven that he had with so little danger achieved so grand 
an exploit as to restore to their former complexion the coun- 
tenances of those venerable duennas, now no longer visible, he 
advanced towards the duke and duchess, who had not yet come 
to themselves, and taking the duke by the hand he said, ' Be of 
good cheer, worthy sir, be of good cheer ; it's nothing at all i i 
the adventure is now over and without any harm done, as the 
inscription fixed on this post shows plainly.' 

The duke came to himself slowly and like one recovering 
consciousness after a heavy sleep, and the duchess and all who 
had fallen prostrate about the garden did the same, with such 
demonstrations of wonder and amazement that they would have 
almost persuaded one that what they pretended so adroitly ii 
jest had happened to them in reality. The duke read the 
placard with half-shut eyes, and then ran to embrace Don 
Quixote with open arms, declaring him to be the best knight 
that had ever been seen in any age. Sancho kept looking about 
for the Distressed One, to see what her face was like without 
the beard, and if she was as fair as her elegant person promised ; 
but they told him that, the instant Clavileno descended flaming 
through the air and came to the ground, the whole band of 
duennas with the Trifkldi vanished, and that they were already 
shaved and without a stump left. 

The duchess asked Sancho how he had fared on that long 
journey, to which Sancho replied, ' 1 felt, seiiora, that we were 
flying through the region of fire, as my master told me, and 
I wanted to uncover my eyes for a bit ; but my master, when 
I asked leave to uncover myself, would not let me ; but as I 
have a little bit of curiosity about me, and a desire to know 
what is forbidden and kept from me, quietly and without anyone 
seeing me I drew aside the handkerchief covering my eyes ever 
so little, close to my nose, and from underneath looked towards 
the earth, and it seemed lo me that it was altogether no bigger 
than a grain of mustard seed, and that the men waiking on it 
were little bigger than hazel nuts ; so you may see how high we 
must have got to then.' 

To this the duchess said, ' Sancho, my friend, mind what you 
te saying ; il seems you could not have seen the earth, but 
only the men walking on it ; it is plain that if the earth looked 
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to you like a grain of mustard seed, and each ir 

nu^ one man alone would have covered the whole earth.' 

'That is true,' said Sancho, 'but for all that I g 
of a bit of one side of it, and saw it alL' 

' Take caie, Sancho,' said the duchess, ' with a bit of one 
one does not see the whole of what one looks at.' 

' I don't understand that way of looking at things,' 
Sancho ; ' I only know that your ladyship will do well to be 
mind that as we were flying by enchantment so I might have 
seen the whole earth and all the men by enchantment, whatever 
way I looked ; and if you won't believe this, no more wiH you 
beheve that, uncovering myself nearly to the eyebrows, I saw 
myself so close to the sky that there was not a palm and a half 
between me and it ; and by everything that I can swear by, 
senora, it is mighty great ! And it so happened we came by 
where the seven goats are,' and by God and upon my soul, as in 
my youth I was a goatherd in my own country, as soon as I saw 
them I felt a longing to be among them for a little, and if I had 
not given way to it 1 think I'd have burst. So I come and take, 
and what do I do ? without saying nothing to nobody," not even 
to my master, softly and quietly I g'ot down from Clavileno and 
amused myself with the goats — which are like violets, like 
flowers— for nigh three-quarters of an hour ; and Clavileno 
never stirred or moved from one spot.' 

'And while the good Sancho was amusing himself with the . 
goats,' said the duke, 'how did Senor Don Qui.xote amuse I 
himself? ' | 

To which Don Quixote replied, 'As all these things and such 
like occiurences are out of the ordinary course of nature, it is 
no wonder that Sancho says what he does ; for my own part I 
tan only say that I did not uncover ray eyes either above or 
below, nor did I see sky or earth or sea or shore. It is true I 
felt that I was passing through the region of the air, and even 
that I touched that of fire ; but that we passed farther I cannot 
believe ; for the region of fire being between the heaven of the 
moon and the last region of the air, we could not have reached 
that heaven where the seven goats Sancho speaks of are without 
being burned ; and as we did not burn, either Sancho is lying or 
Sancho is dreaming." 

'I am neither lying nor dreaming,' said Sancho; 'only ask 
rae the tokens of those same goals, and you'll see by that ^ 
whether I'm telling the truth or not.' 

'Tell us them then, Sancho,' said the duchess. 

'Two of them,' said Sancho, 'are green, two blood-red, t 
Hue and one a mixture of all c ' 




region of ours we have no such colours ; goals of such colours, 

'That's very plain,' said Sancho ; 'of course there must be a 
difference between the goats of heaven and the goats of the 

'TeH rae, Sancho,' said the duke, 'did you see any he-goal 
among those goats?' 

'No, senor,' said Sancho; 'but I have heard say that none 
ever passed the horns of the moon.' 

They did not care to ask him anything more about his 
journey, for they saw he was in the vein to go rambling all over 
the heavens giving an account of everything that went on there, 
without having ever stirred from the garden. Such, in short, 
was the end of the adventure of the Distressed Duenna, which 
gave the duke and duchess laughing matter not only for the 
time being, but for all their lives, and Sancho something to talk 
about for ages, if he lived so long ; but Don Quixote, coming 
dose to his ear, said to him, 'Sancho, as you would have ns 
believe what you saw in heaven, I require you to believe me as 
to what I saw in the cave of Montesinos : I say no more.' 



CHAPTER XLIl. 

OF THE COUNSELS WHICH DON QUIXOTE GAVE SANCBO 
PANZA BEFORE HE SET OUT TO GOVERN THE ISLAND, 
TOGETHER WITH OTHER WELL-CONSIDERED MATTERS. 

The duke and duchess were so well pleased with the successful 
ind droll result of the adventure of the Distressed One, that 
they resolved to carry on the joke, seeing what a fit subject they. 
' " ' " deal with for making it ali pass for reality. So having 



laid their plans and given instructions to their 
vassals bow to behave to Sancho in his government of the 
promised island, the next day, that following Clavileno's flight, 
the duke told Sancho to prepare and get ready to go and be 
jovemor, for his islanders were already looking out for him as 
;or the showers of May. 

Sancho made him an obeisance,and said, 'Ever since I came 
down from heaven, and from the top of it beheld the earth, and 
saw how little it is, the great desire 1 had to be a governor has 
been partly cooled in me ; for what is there grand in being ruler 
on a grain of mustard seed, or what dignity or authority in 
governing half a doien men about as big as hazel nuts ; for, so 
far as I could see, there were no more on the whole earth ? If 
your lordship would be so good as to give me ever so small a 
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bit of heai^n, were it no more than half a league, I'd rather 
have it thati the best island in the world.' 

' Recollect, Sancho,' said the duke, ' I cannot give a bit of 

lieaven, no not so much as the breadth of my nail, to anyone ; 

rewards and favours of that sort are reserved for God alone. 

What I can give I give you, and that is a real, genuine island, 

I compact, well-proportioned, and uncommonl)^ fertile and fruitfiil, 

t where, if you know how to use your opportunities, you may, with 

I the help of the world's riches, gain those of heaven,' 

* 'Well then,' said Sancho, 'let the island come; and I'll try 

' and be such a governor, that in spite of scoundrels I'll goto 

heaven ; and it's not from any craving to quit my own humble 

condition or better myself, but from the desire I have to try 

what it tastes like to be a governor.' 

'If you once make trial of it, Sancho,' said the duke, 'you'll 
eal your fingers off after the government, so sweet a thing is it 
to command and be obeyed. Depend upon it when your master 
conies to be emperor (as he will beyond a doubt from the course 
his affairs are taking), it will be no easy matter to wrest the 
dignity from him, and he will be sore and sorry at heart to have 
been 30 long without becoming one.' 

' Senor,' said .Sancho, ' it is my belief it's a good thing to be in 
command, if it's only over a drove of cattle.' 

' May I be buried with you, Sancho," said the duke, ' but you 
know everything ; I hope you will make as good a governor as 
your sagacity promises, and that is all 1 have to say; and row 
remember to-morrow is the dayyou must set out for the govern- 
ment of the island, and this evening they will provide you with 
the proper attire for you 10 wear, and all things requisite for 
your departure.' 

' Let them dress me as they like,' said Sancho ; ' however I'm 
dressed I'll be Sancho Panza.' 

'TTiat's true,' said the duke ; ' but one's dress must be suited 
to the office or rank one holds ; for it would not do for a jurist 
to dress like a soldier, or a soldier like a priest. You, Sancho, 
shall go partly as a lawyer, partly as a captain, for, in the island 
I am giving you, arms are needed as much as letters, and letters 
as much as arms.' 

'Of letters I know but little,' said Sancho, 'for I don't even 
know the ABC; but it is enough for me to have the Christus ' 
in my memory to be a good governor. As for arms, I'll handle 
those they give me til! 1 drop, and then, God be my help ! ' 

'With so good a memory,' said the duke, ' Sancho cannot go 
wrong in anything.' 
^Here Don Quixote joined them ; and learning what passed, 
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and how soon Sancho was to go to his government, he witb the 
duke's permission took him by the hand, and retired to bis 
room with hira for the purpose of giving him advice as to how 
he was to demean himself in his office. As soon as they had 
entered the chamber he closed the door after him, and almost by 
force made Sancho sit down beside him, and in a quiet tone thus 
addressed hira; 'I give infinite thanks to heaven, friend Sancho, 
that, before I have met with any good luck, fortune has come 
forward to meet thee. I who counted upon my good fortune to 
discharge the recompense of-thy services, find myself still wait- 
ing for advancement, while thou, before the time, and contr^ 
to all reasonable expectation, seest thyself blessed in the fulfil- 
ment of thy desires. Some will bribe, beg, solicit, rise earW, 
entreat, persist, without attaining the object of their suit ; while 
another comes, and without knowing why or wherefore, finds 
himself investol with the place or oflice so many have stied 
for; and here it is that the common saying, "There is good 
luck as well as bad luck in suits," applies. Thou, who, to my 
thinking, art beyond all doubt a dullard, without early rising ai 
night watching or taking any trouble, with the mere breath of 
knight-errantry that has breathed upon thee, seest thyself wiA- 
out more ado governor of an island, as though it were a mere 
imatter of course. This I say, Sancho, that thou attribute not 
[the favour thou hast received to thine own merits, but give 
[thanks to heaven that disposes matters heneiicently, and 
Secondly thanks to the great power the profession of kniglu- 
errantry contains in itself. With a heart, then, inclined to 
believe what 1 have said to thee, attend, my son, to thy Cato 
here' who would counsel thee and be thy polestar and guide to 
direct and pilot thee to a safe haven out of this stormy sea 
wherein thou art about to ingulf thyself ; for offices and great 
trusts are naught but a mighty gnlf of troubles. 

' First of all, my son, thou must fear God, for in the fear of 
him is wisdom, and being wise thou canst not err in au^ht. 

' Secondly, thou must keep in view what thou art, striving to 
know thyself, the most difficult thing to know that the mind can 
imagine. If thou knowest thyself, it will follow thou wilt not 
puff thyself up like the frog that strove to make himself as big 
as the ox ; if thou dost, the recollection of having kept pigs in 
thine own country will serve as the ugly feet for the wheel of thy 
foUy.'* 

'That's the truth,' said Sancho; 'but that was when I was a 
boy ; afterwards when I was something more of a man it was- 

1 La. DloDjBiEB ObM, author of the IHsiichn. 

^In dlaalou to the f&ble that the pencook'a prida in his tail ii tempered vben 
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geese I kept, not pigs. But to my thinking that has nothing to 
idowithit ; for all whoaregovernoradon't come of a kingly stock.' 
'True,' said Don Quixote, 'aud for that reason those who ate 
'4 of noble origin should take care that the dignity of the office 
By hold be accompanied by a gentle suavity, wbich wisely 
nnaged will save them from the sneers of malice that no 
'nation escapes, 

' Glory in thy humble birth, Sancho, and be not ashamed of 
I sayinf; tiou art peasant-bora ; for when it is seen thou art not 
ashamed no one will set himself to put thee to the blush ; and 
pride thyself rather u]>on being one of lowly virtue than a lofty 
siniler. Countless are they who, borfi of mean parentage, have 
risen to the highest dignities, pontifical and imperial, and of the 
truth of this I could give thee instances enough to weary thee. 

' Remember, Sandio, if thou make virtue thy aim, and take a 
pride in doing i-irtuous actions, thou wilt have no cause to envy 
those who are born princes and lords, for blood is an inheri- 
tance, but virtue an acquisition,' and virtue has in itself alone 
a worth that blood does not possess. 

'This being so, if perchance anyone of thy kinsfolk should 
come to see thee when thou art in thine island, th n 

repel or slight him, but on the contrary to welcom h m 
tain him, and make much of him ; for in so doi g h lb 

approved of Heaven (which is not pleased th j h Id 

despise what it hath made), and wilt comply w h h 1 f 

well-ordered nature. 

' If thou earnest thy wife with thee (and it is n II f th 
that administer governments to be iong witho h ), 

teach and instruct her, and strive to smoothe down her natural 
roughness ; for all that may be gained by a wise governor may 
be lost and wasted by a boorish stupid wife. 

' If perchance thou art left a widower — a thing that may 
happen — and in virtue of thy office seekest a consort of 
higher degree, choose not one to sei-ve thee for a hook, or for a 
fishing-rod, or for the hood of thy "won't have it ;"'' for verily, I 
tell thee, for ail the judge's wife receives, the husband will be 
held accountable at the general calling to account ; where he 
will have to repay in death fourfold, items that in life he regarded 
as naught. 

' Never go by arbitrary law, which is so much favoured by 
ignorant men who plume themselves on cleverness 

' Let the tears of the poor man find with the 
passion, but not more justice, than the pleadings of the rich. 

' Prov. 213. 

3pl0T. 38. An allanDn ta ths popnlu joke Bgaisst ths bcg^ingfrian, vho 
wan laJd to nuke s pel«iioe of refuing gifts ; histiiig, hewever, timt Uwj is&^^ 
bo Ihiuwii JEto their hood. 
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' Strive to lay bare the truth, as well amiii the promises and 
presents of the rich maa, as amid the sobs and entreaties of the 

* When equity may and should be brought into play, press not 
ihe utmost rigour of the law against the guilty ; for the reputa- 
tion of the stem Judge stands not higher than that of the com- 
passionate. 

' If perchance thou permittest the staff of justice to swerve, let 
it be not by the weight of a gift, but by that of mercy. 

' If it should happen ihfee to give judgment in the cause of 
one who is thine enemy, turn thy thoughts away from thy injury 
and fix them on the justice of the case. 

' Let not thine own passion blind thee in another man's cause.; 
for the errors thou wilt thus commit will be most frequendy 
irremediable ; or if not, only to be remedied at the expense of 
ihy good name and fortune. 

' If any handsome woman come to seek justice of thee, turn 
away tbineeyesfrom her tears and thine ears from her lamenta- 
tions, and consider deliberately the merits of her demand, if 
thou wouidst not have thy reason swept away by her weeping, 
and thy rectitude by her sighs. 

' Abuse not by word him whom thou hast to punish ii 



Bear in mind that the culprit who comes under thy jurisdk- 
n is but a miserable man subject to ai! the propensities of oui 
depraved nature, and so far as may be in ihy power show thy- 
self lenient and forbearing ; for though the attributes of God 
are all eqiaal, to our eyes that of mercy is brighter and loftier 
thau.that of justice. 

' If thou followest these precepts and rules, Sancho, thy days 
will be long, thy fame eternal, thy reward abundant, thy felicity 
unutterable ; thou wilt marry thy children as thou wouidst ; they 
and thy grandchildren will bear titles ; thou wilt live in peace 
and concord with all men; and, when life draws to a close^; 
death will come to thee in calm and ripe old age, and the light' 
And loving hands of thy great-grandchildren will close thine 

'What I have thus far addressed to thee are instructions for 
the adornment of thy mind ; listen now to those which tend tO'j 
that of the body,' 




CHAPTER XLIII. 



I Who, hearing the foregoing discourse of Don Quixol 
t have set him down for a person of great good s 
I greater rectitude of purpose? But,'as has been frequently 
I observed in the course of this great history, he only talked non- 
e when he touched on chivalry, and In discussing all other 
' subjects showed that lie had a clear and unbiassed understand- 
ing ; so that at every turn his acts gave the lie to his intellect, 
and his intellect to his acts ; but in the case of these second 
counsels that he gave Sancho he showed himself to have a 
lively turn of humour, and displayed conspicuously his wisdom, 
and also his folly. 
Sancho listened to him with the deepest attention, and e 



deavoured ti 

to follow them and by their m 

government to a happy issue. 

'With regard to the mode ir 



his memory, like one who 
ans bring the full promise of his 
Don Quixote, then, went on to 

which thou shouldst govern thy 
person and thy house, Sancho, the first charge [ have to give 
thee is to be clean, and to cut thy nails, not letting them grow 
as some do, whose ignorance makes them fancy that long naiis 
arc an ornament to their hands, as if those excrescences they 
neglect to cut were nails, and not the talons of a lizard-catching 
kestrel — a (ikh^ and unnatural abuse. 

' Go not ungirt and loose, Sancho ; for disordered aiiire is a 
sign of an unstable mind, unless indeed the slovenliness and 
slackness is to be set down to craft, as was the common opinion 
in the case of Julius Csesar.' 

'Ascertain cautiously what thy office may be worth ; and if it 
will allow thee to give liveries to thy servants, give them respec- 
table and serviceable, rather than showy and gay ones, and 
divide them between thy servants and the poor ; that is to say, 
if ihou canst clothe six pages, dothe three and three poor men, 
and thus thou wilt have [Jages for heaven and pages for earth ; 
the vainglorious never think of this new mode of giving liveries. 

' Eat not garlic nor onions, lest they find out thy boorish 
origin by the smell ; walk slowly and speak deliberately, but not 
in such a way as to make it seem thou art listening to thyself ; 
for all affectation is bad.^ 

'Dine sparingly and sup more sparingly still;' for the 
health of the whole body is forged in the workshop of then 
stomach. 
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Be temperate in drinking, bearing in mind that v 
s keeps neither secrets nor promises. 

' Take care, Sancho, not to chew on both sides, and not ti 
enict in anybody's presence." 

' Eruct ! ' said Sancho ; ' I don'l know what that means.' 

'Toeruct, Sancho,' said Don Quixote, 'means to belch, and 
that is one of the filthiest words in the Spanish language, 
though a very expressive one ; nice folk therefore have had re- 
course to the Latin, and instead of belch say eruct, and instead 
of belches say eructations ; and if some do not understand these 
terms it matters little, for custom will bring them into use in i ' 
course of time, so that they will be readily understood ; this 
the way a language is enriched ; custom and the public : 
all-powerful there." 

' In truth, seiior,' said Sancho, ' one of the counsels b 
cautions I mean to beai- in mind shall be this, not to belch, for 
I'm constantly doing it.' 

' Eruct, Sancho, not belch,' said Don Quixote. 

' Eruct, I shall say henceforth, and I swear not to forget ii 
said Sancho. 

' Likewise, Sancho,' said Don Quijiote, ' thou must not ming! 
such a quantity of proverbs in thy discourse as thou dost ; if 
though proverbs are short maxims, thou dost drag them in i 
often by the head and shoulders that they savour more i 
nonsense than of maxims.' 

' God alone can cure that,' said Sancho ; ' for I have more 
proverbs in me than a book, and when i speak they come so 
thick together into my mouth that they fall to fighting among 
themselves to get out ; that's why my tongue let's fly the first 
that come, though they may not be pat to the purpose. But III 
take care henceforward to use such as befit the dignity of my 
office i " in a house where there's plenty, supper is soon cooked," 
and " he who binds does not wrangle," and " the bellringer's 
a safe berth," and "giving and keeping require brains,'"' 

'That's it, Sanchol' said Don Quixote; 'pack, tack, string 
proverbs together ; nobody is hindering thee '. " My mother 
beats me, and I go on with my tricks."^ 1 am bidding thee 
avoid proverbs, and here in a second thou hast shot out a whole 
litanv of them, which have as much to do with what we arc 
talking about as "over the hills of Ubeda."' Mind, Sancho, I 
do not say that a proverb aptly brought in is objectionable ; but 
to pile up and string together proverbs at random makes ci 
— '—n dull and vulgar. 




' When thou ridest on horseback, do not go lolling with thy 
I body or the back of the saddle, nor carry thy legs stiff or stick- 
I iag out from the horse's belly, nor yet sit so loosely that one 
I would suppose thou wert on Dapple ; for the seat on a horse 
1 makes gentlemen of some and grooms of others. 

' Be moderate in thy sleep ; for he who does not rise early 
does not get the benefit of the day ; and remember, Sancho, 
diligence is the mother of good fortune,' and indolence, its oppo- 
site, never yet attained the object of an honest ambition. 

' The last counsel I will give thee now, though it does not tend 
to bodily improvement, 1 would have thee carry carefully in thy 
memory, for I believe it will be no less useful to thee than those 
1 have given thee already, and it is this — never engage in a 
dispute about families, at least in the way of comparing them 
one with another ; for necessarily one of those compared will be 
better than the other, and thou wilt be hated by the one thou 
hast disparaged, and get nothing in any shape from the one Ihou 
hast exalted. 

'Thy attire shall be hose of full length, a long jeikin, and a 
cloak a trifle longer ; loose breeches by no means, for they are 
becoming neither for gentlemen nor for governors. 

' For the present, Sancho, this is all that has occurred to me 
to advise thee ; as time goes by and occasions arise my instruc- 
tions shall follow, if thou take care to let me know how thou art 
circumstanced.' 

' Senor,' said Sancho, ' I see well enough that all these things 
your worship has said to nie are good, holy, and profitable ; but 
what use will they be to me if I don't remember one of them ? 
To be sure that about not letting my nails grow, and marrying 
again if I have the chance, will not slip out of my head ; but all 
that other hash, muddle, and jumbte^I don't and can't recollect 
any more of it than of last year's clouds ; so it must be given me 
in writing ; for though i can't either read or write. I'll five it to 
my confessor, to drive it into nie and remind n 
it is necessary.' 

'Ah, sinner that 1 am 1' said Don Quixote, ' 
in governors not to know how to read ot write ; for let me tell 
thee, Sancho, when a man knows not how to read, or is left- 
handed, it argues one of two things ; either that he was the son 
of exceedingly mean and lowly parents, or that he himself was 
so incorrigible and ill-conditioned that neither good company 
nor good teaching could make any impression on him. It is a 
great defect that thou labourest under, and therefore I would 
have ihee learn at any rate to sign thy name.' 

,n sign my name well enough,' said Sancho, 'for when 1 
rward of the brotherhood in my village I learned to make 
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certain letters, like the marks on bales of goods, which they told ] 
me made out my name. Besides I can pretend my right hand is ' 
disabled and make someone else sign for me, for "there'sa remedy 
for everything except death ;"' and as I shall be in command and , 
hold theslafifl can do as I like ; moreover,"he who has the alcalde 
for his father ^'^ and I'll be governor, and that's higher than 
alcalde. Only come and see I Let them make light of me and 
abuse me; "they'll come for wool and go back shorn;"' 
"whom God loves, his house is sweet to him ;"' "the silhr 
sayings of the rich pass for sawa in the world ;"' and as I'M 
be rich, being a governor, and at the same time generous, as I 
mean to be, no fault will be seen in me. " Only make yourself 
honey and the flies will suck you ; " " as much as thou hast so 
much art thou worth," as my grandmother used to say ; and 
"thou canst have no revenge of a man of substance."'^ 

' Oh, God's curse upon thee, Sancho!' here exclaimed Dob 
Quixote ; ' sixty thousand devils fiy away with thee and thy 
proverbs 1 For the last hour thou hast been stringing them 
together and inflicting the pangs of torture on me with every 
one of them. Those proverbs will bring thee to the gallows one 
day, I promise thee ; thy subjects will take the government from 
thee, or there will be revolts among them, all because of them. 
Tell me, where dost thou pick them up, thou booby t How 
dost thou apply them, thou blockhead? For with me, to utter 
one and make it apply properly, I have to sweat and labour as 



Jg'ng.' 

' By God, master mme,' said Sancho, ' your worship is making 
a fuss about very little. Why the devil should you he vexed if 
I make use of what is my own ? And 1 have got nothing else, 
nor any other stock in trade except proverbs and more prt>- 
verbs ; and here are three just this instant come into my head, 
pat to the purpose and like pears in a basket : but 1 won't 
repeat them, for " Sage silence is called Sancho." '' 

' That, Sancho thou art not,' said Don Quixote ; ' for not only 
art thou not sage silence, but thou art pestilent prate and per- 
versity ; still I would like to know what three proverbs have 

•- ProT. 146. 

= Pri>v. B. Se^uro va d^'uicio— 'goes into ooart with an eiay mind.' 

' Prov, m. 

' PtoT. 87. 
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1st now come into ihy memory, for I have been turning over 

'What can be better,' said Sancho,- 'than "never put Ihy 
I thnmbs between two back teeth ; " and " to '^e/ out of my 
I ieuse' and 'what do you •want with my wife}' there is no 
[ answer ; " and '' whether the pitcher hits the stone, or the stone 
the pitcher, it's a bad business for the pitcher ; " ' all which lit 
I hair? For no one should quarrel with his governor, or 
mm in authority over him, because he will come otf the worst, 
as he does who puts his finger between two back teeth, and If 
ihey are not back teeth it makes no difference, so long as they 
are teelh ; and to whatever the governor may say there's no 
answer, any more than to " get out of my house " and " what do 
you want with my wife?" and then, as for that about the stone 
and the pitcher, a blind man could see that. So that he who 
sees the mote in another's eye had need to see the beam in his 
own, that it be not said of himself, "the dead woman was 
frightened at the one with her throat cut ; " and your worship 
knows well that the fool knows more in his own house than the 
wise man in a strange one.'^ 

'Nay, Sancho,' said Don Quixote, 'the fool knows nothing, 
either in his own house or in anybody else's, for no wise 
structure of any sort can stand on a foundation of folly ; but let 
us say no more about it, Sancho, for if thou govertiest badly, 
thine will be the fault and mine the shame ; but I comfort 
myself with having done my duty in advising thee as earnestly 
and as wisely as 1 could ; and thus I am released from my 
tibligations and my promise. God guide thee, Sancho, and 
govern thee in thy government, and deliver me from the 
misgiving I have that thou wilt turn the whole island upside 
down, a thing I might prevent by explaining to the duke what 
thou art and teUing hiro that all that fat little person of thine is 
nothing else but a sack fijU of proverbs and sauciness.' 

' Sefior,' said Sancho, ' if your worship thinks I'm not fit for 
this government I give it up on the spot ; for the mere black of 
the nail of my soul is dearer to me than my whole body ; and I 
can live just as well, simple Sancho, on bread and onions, as 
governor, on partridges and capons ; and what's more, while 
we're asleep we're all equal,' great and small, rich and poor. 
But if your worship looks into it, you will see it was your 
worship alone that put me on to this business of governing ; for I 
know no more about the government of islands than a buzzard ; 
and if there's any reason to think that because of my being a 
governor the devil will get hold of me, I'd rather go Sancho to 
heaven than governor to hell.' 
' By God, Sancho,' said Don Quixote, ' for those last 
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\ WAS CONDUCTED TO HIS GOVERNMENT, 
AND OK THE STRANGE ADVENTURE THAT BEFELL DON 
(JUIXOTE IN THE CASTLE. 

It is stated, they say, in the true original of this history, that 
when Cid Hamet came to write this chapter, his interpreter did 
not translate it as he wrote it '^that is, as a kind of complaint 
the Moor made against himself for having taken in hand a. slMy 
so dry and of so little variety as this of Don Quixote, for he 
found himself forced to speak perpetually of him and Sancho, 
without venturing to indulge in digressions and episodes more 
serious and more interesting. He said, too, that to go on, mind, 
hand, and pen always restricted to writing upon one single 
subject, and speaking through the mouths of a few characters, 
was intolerable drudgery, the result of which was never ec^ual 
to the author's labour, and that to avoid this he had in the First 
Part availed himself of the device of novels, like ' The Ill-advised 
Curiosity,' and 'The Captive Captain,' which stand, as it were, 
apart from the story; the others that are given there bang 
incidents which occurred to D on Quixote himself and could not 
be omitted. He also thought, he says, that many, engrossed 
by the interest attaching to the exploits of Don Quixote, would 
take none in Che novels, and pass them over hastily or inl- 
patiently without noticing the elegance and art of their com- 
position, which would lie very manifest were they published by 
themselves and not as mere adjuncts to the crazes of Don 
Quixote or the simplicities of Sancho. Therefore in this Second 
Part he thought it best not to insert novels, either separate O 
interwoven, but only episodes, something like them, arising otit 
of the circumstances the facts present ; and even these spanngly, 
and with no more words than suffice to make Ihem plain ; and 
as he confines and restricts himself to the narrow limits of the 




ve, though he has ability, capacity, and brains enough to 
deal with the whole universe, he requests that his labours may 
not be despised, and that credit be given him, not for what he 
writes, but for what he has refrained from writing ; and so he 
goes on with his story, saying that the day Don Quixote gave 
'iC counsels to Sancho, the same afternoon after dinner he 
uided them to him in writing so that he might get some one 
a read them to him. They had scarcely, however, been given 
b bim when he let them drop, and they fell into the hands of 
'e duke, who showed them to the duchess, and they were both 
1 afresh at the madness and wit of Don Quixote. To 
', carry on the joke, then, the same evening they despatched 
Sancho with a large following to the village that was to serve 
him for an island. It happened that the person who had him 
in charge was a majordomo of the duke's, a man of great 
discretion and humour — and there can be no humour without 
discretion— and the same who played the part of the Countess 
Trifaldi in the comical way that has been already described ; 
atid thus qualified, and instructed by his master and mistress as 
to how to deal with Sancho, he carried out their scheme 
admirably. Now it came to pass that as soon as Sancho saw 
this majordomo he seemed in his features to recognise those of 
the Trifaldi, and turning to his master, he said to him, ' Seiior, 
either the devil will carry me off, here on this spot, righteous 
and believing, or your worship will own to me that the face of 
this majordomo of the duke's here is the very face of the 



Distressed One.' 
Don Quixi 



regarded the majordomo attentively, and having 
I Sancho, ' There is no reason why the devil 
should carry thee off, Sancho, either righteous or believing ^and 
what thou meanest by that I know not;' the face of the Dis- 
tressed One is that of the majordomo, but for all that the major- 
domo is not the Distressed One; for his being so would involve 
a mighty contradiction ; but this is not the time for going into 
(juestions of the sort, which would be entangling ourselves in an 
inextricable labyrinth. Believe me, my friend, we must pray 
earnestly to our Lord that he deliver us both from wicked wizards 
and enchanters.' 

' It is no joke, seiior,' said Sancho, 'for before this I heard 
him speak, and it seemed exactly as if the voice of the Trifaldi 
was sounding in my ears. Well, I'll hold my peace; but I'll 
take care to be on the look-out henceforth for any sign that may 
he seen to confirm or do away with this suspicion.' 

'Thou wilt do well, Sancho,' said Don Quixote, 'and thou 
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wilt let me know all thou discoverest on fhe subject, and al! that 
befalls thee in thy government.' 

Sancho at last set out attended by a great number of people. 
He was dressed in the garb of a lawyer, with a gaban of tawny 
watered camlet over all and a montera cap of the same materia!, 
and mounted i la gineta upon a mule. Behind him, in accord- 
ance with the duke's orders, followed Dapple with brand new I 
ass-trappings and ornaments of siik, and from time to time ij 
Sancho turned round to look at his ass, so well pleased to have 
him with him that he would not have changed places with the | 
Emperor of Germany. On taking leave he kissed the hands of ^ 
the duke and duchess and got hjs master's blessing, which Don {| 
Quixote gave him with tears, and he received blubbering. Let 
worthy Sancho go in peace, and good luck to him, GenCle , 
Reader; and look out for two bushels of laughter, which the 
account of how he behaved himself in office will give thee. In 
the meantime turn thy attention to what happened his master 
the same night, and if thou dost not laugh thereat, at any rate I 
thou wilt stretch thy mouth with a grin; for Don Quixote's 1 
adventures must be honoured either with u'onder or with 
laughter. P 

It is recorded, then, that as soon as Sancho had gone, Don i 
Quixote felt his loneliness, and had it been possible for him to 'I 
revoke the mandate and take away the government from him, ' 
he would have done so. The duchess observed his dejection 
and asked him why he was melancholy ; because, she said, if it | 
was for the loss of Sancho, there were squires, duennas, and 
damsels in her house who would wait upon him to his full satis- 
faction. I 

'The truth is, seiiora,' replied Don Quixote, 'that I do feel 
the loss of Sancho ; but that is not the main cause of my look- 1 
ing sad ; and of all the offers your excellence makes me, 1 L 
accept only the good-will with which they are made, and as to D 
the remainder I entreat of your excellence to permit and allow 
me alone to wait upon myself in my chamber,' 

' Indeed, Seiior Don Quixote,' said the duchess, ' that d 
not he ; four of my damsels, as beautiful as flowers, shall wait 
upon you.' 

' To me,' said Don Quixote, ' they will not be flowers, bu 
thorns to pierce my heart. They, or anything like them, shall a 
soon enter my chamber as fly. If your highness wishes 6 
gratify me still further, though I deserve it not, permit rnc t 
please myself, and wait upon myself in my own room ; for I 
place a barrier between my inclinations and my virtue, and I 
do not wish to break this rule through the generosity your 
highness is disposed to display towards me ; and, in short, 
' will sleep in my clothes, sooner than allow anyone lo 



' Say no more, Senor Don Quixote, say no more,' said t 
duchess : ' I assure you I will give orders that n 
fly, not to say a damsel, shall enter your room. I i 
one to undermine the propriety of Seiior Don Quixote, for it 
strikes me that among his. many virtues the one that is pre- 
eminent is that of modesty. Your worship may undress and 
dress in private and in your own way, as you please and when 
you please, for there will be no one to hinder you ; and in your 
chamber you will find all the utensils requisite to supply the 
wants of one who sleeps with his door locked, lo the end that 
no natural needs compel you to open it. May the great Dul- 
cinea del Toboso live a thousand years, and may her fame 
extend all over the surface of the globe, for she deserves to be 
loved by a knight so valiant and so virtuous ; and may kind 
heaven infuse zeal into the heart of our governor Sancho Panza 
to finish off his discipline speedily, so that the world may once 
more enjoy the beauty of so grand a lady.' 

To which Don Quixote replied, ' Your highness has spoken 
like what you are ; from the mouth of a noble lady nothing bad 
can come; and Dulcinea will be more fortunate, and better 
known to the world by the praise of your higliness than by all 
the eulogies the greatest orators on earth could bestow 
upon her.' 

' Well, well, Senor Don Quixote,' said the duchess, ' it is 
nearly supper-time, and the duke is probably wailing ; come^ • 
let us go to supper, and retire to rest early, for the journey yott' I 
made yesterday from Kandy was not such a short one but that 1 
it must have caused you some fatigTje.' 

' I feel none, seiiora,' said Don Quixote, 'for I would go so far 
as to swear to your excellence that in all my life I never 
mounted a i^uieter beast, or a pleasanter paced one, than 
Clavileno ; and I don't know what could have induced Malam- 
bruno to discard a steed so swift and so gentle, and burn it 
so recklessly as he did.' 

'Probably,' said the duchess, 'repenting' of the evil he had 
done to the Trifaidi and company, and others, and the crimes 
he must have committed as a wizard and enchanter, he resolved 
to make away with all the instruments of his craft ; and so 
burned Clavileno as the chief one, and that which mainly kept 
Kim restless, wandering from land to land ; and by its ashes and 
the trophy of the placard the valour of the great Don Quixote 
of La Mancha is established for ever.' 

Don Quixote renewed his thanks to the duchess ; and having 
supped, retired to his chamber alone, refusing to allow anyone 
lo enter with him to wait on him, such was his fear of encounter- 
ing temptations that might lead or drive him lo forget his chaste 
fidelity lo his lady Dulcinea; for he had always present to his 
mind the vij-lue of Amadis, that flower and rnitTM ot Vviv^V^- 
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eiTant He locked the door behind him, and by the light of two 
wax candles undressed himself, but as he was taking off his 
stockings — O disaster unworthy of such a personage! — there 
came a burst, not of sighs, or anything belying his delicacy or 
good breeding, but of some two dozen stitches in one of his 
stockings, that made it look like a window-lattice. The worthy 
gentleman was beyond measure distressed, and just then he 
would have given an ounce of silver to have had half a drachm 
of green silk there ; I say green silk, because the stockings were 

Here Cid Hamet exclaimed as he was writing, 'O poverty, 
poverty 1 I know not what could have possessed the great 
Cordovan pbet to call thee " holy gift ungratefully received."' 
Although a Moor, I know wel! enough from the intercourse ' 
1 have had with Christians that holiness consists in charity, '' 
humility, faith, obedience, and poverty ; but for all that, I say ', 
he inust have a great deal of godliness who can find any satis- 
faction in being poor ; unless, indeed, it be the kind of poverty 
one of their greatest saints refers to, saying, " possess all things 
as though ye possessed them not;"' which is what they cjui 

nverty in spirit. But thou, that other poverty^ — for it is of thee 
LOi speaking now — why dost thou love to fall out with gentle- 
men and men of good birth more than with other people ? Why 
dost thou compel them to smear the cracks in their shoes, and 
to have the buttons of their coals, one silk, another hair, and 
another glass P Why must their ruffs be always crinkled like 
endive leaves, and not crimped with a crimping iron ?' (From 
this we may perceive the antiquity of starch and crimped niSs.). 
Then he goes on : ' Poor gentleman of good family ! always 
cockering up his honour, dining miserably and in secret, aad 
making a hypocrite of the toothpick with which he sallies out 
into the street after eating nothing to oblige him to use it! 
Poor fellow, I say, with his nervous honour, fancying they || 
perceive a league off the patch on his shoe, the sweat-stains 
on his hat, the shabbiness of his cloak, and the hunger of his 
stomach I ' ^ 

1 ' vida Begura la mansa pobreio. 

DodiTi sajtta deBagradeoida.' 

Juan de Sena, El Labcrini 



Old HuQBt has mixed Dp two fBaaogea — 1 Cor. vii. 30, and 2 Oor. li. 10. 
The stTBlts of the BtarTinehidalea tgtc a raianrlte thema with tha novillil) 
"ramattBla ut tha time. The diStonoe of the treatment ot the sobjoot bjthi 
neat humanmtB, Headoia in Ltiiari/lo de Tfirmci, OenaateB hBre, sad 
jSo in ^fl Vida liel Biucon, la very atriking, Op. LitsanUo de TorKH 
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A]l this was brought home lo Don Quixote by the bursring of 
his stitches ; however, he comforted himself on perceiving that 
Sancho had left behind a pair of travelling boots, which he 
resolved to wear the next day. At last he went to bed, out of 
spirits and heavy .it heart, as much because he missed Sancho 
as because of the irreparable disaster to his stockings, the 
stitches of which he would have even taken up with silk of 
another colour, which is one of the greatest sigiis of poverty 
a gentleman can show in the course of his never-failing em- 
barrassments. He put out the candles ; but the night was warm 
and he could not sleep ; he rose from his bed and opened 
slightly a grated window chat looked out on a beautiful garden, 
and as be did so he perceived and heard people walking and 
talking in the garden. He set himself to listen attentively, and 
those below raised their voices so that be could hear these 

' Urge me not to sing, Emerencia, for thou knowest that ever 
since this stranger entered the castle and mine eyes beheld him, 
I cannot sing but only weep ; besides my lady is a light rather 
ihan a heavy sleeper, and I would not for all the wealth of the 
world that she found us here ; and even if she were asleep and 
did not waken, my singing would be in vain, if this strangB 
jEneas, who has come into my neighbourhood to flout 
sleeps on and wakens not to hear it.' 

'Heed not that, dearAltisidora,' replied a voice ; 'the duchess 
is no doubt asleep, and everybody in the house save the lord of 
thy heart and disturber of thy soul ; for just now I perceived 
him open the grated window of his chamber, so he must be 
awake ; sing, my poor sufferer, in a low sweet tone lo the 
accompaniment of thy harp ; and even if the duchess hears ua 
we can lay the blame on the heat of the night.' 

' That is not the point, Emerencia,' replied Altisidora, ' it is 
that I would not that my singing should lay bare my heart, and 
that I should be thought a light and wanton maiden by those 
who know not the mighty power of love ; but come what may ; 
belter a blush on the cheek than a sore in the heart ;" and here 
a harp softly touched made itself heard. As he listened to all 
this Don Quixote was in a state of breathless amaiement, for 

{Tratailo Ui). ' And irith an eje to Ms nnlni!^ banDnr ha vuiUd take a rtnv 
BndgD ant, ploMcg teeth that had noising between them.' 

[Th» asonption of Lazarillo de Tonaa ^a Diego Hnrtido de Mendtiaa la, ai 
K. Al&ei) Uocel-Faljo has slmwii, oaprloloiis. The book Ehonld be read in the 
reprint recentlj imed bf M. KajiuoiLdFeiilDhiS-DelbosD [Bibiioiheca Bispanieat 
Buoelona and Sadiid, 1900), vhese Eemarqufs ia tbe Benue Mapaniqvt 
(Pitri*. 1900, vol. Tlil., pp. 81.97) are also veiy Talnable. The hnngry gentleman 
of the lAter writers la evideiitly modelled on tae Don Foroa in the Libra dt bum 
.lour of Jsan Boil, AreliprieBt of Hlta. J. F.-K.] 
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immediately the countless adventures like ttiis, with windows, 
gratings, gardens, serenades, love-makings, and languishinge, 
that he had read of in his trashy books of chivalry, came to his 
mind. He at once concluded that some damsel of the duchess's 
was in love with him, and that her modesty forced her to keep 
her passion secret. He trembled lest he should fall, and made 
an inward resolution not to yield ; and commending himself 
with all his might and soul to his lady Uulcinea he made up his 
n to the music ; and to let them know he was there 
he gave a pretended sneeie, at which the damsels v 
little delighted, for all they wanted was that Don Quixote should 
hear them. So having tuned the harp, Altisidora, running her 
hand across the strings, began this ballad : 

O thou that art above in bed, 

Between the holland sheets, 
A-!ying there from night till morn. 

With outstretched legs asleep ;' 

O thou, most valiant knight of all 

The famed Manchegan breed. 
Of purity and virtue more 

Than gold of Araby ; 

Give ear unto a suffering maid, 

Well -grown but evil-starr'd, 
For those two suns of thine have lit 

A fire within her heart. 

Adventures seeking thou dost rove, 

To others bringing woe ; 
Thou scatterest wounds, but, ah, the balm 

To heal them dost withhold I 

Say, valiant youth, and so may God 

Thy enterprises speed. 
Didst thou the light mid Libya's sands 

Or Jaca's rocks first see? 

Did scaly serpents give thee suck? 

Who nursed thee when a babe ? 
Wert cradled in the forest rude, 

Or gloomy mountain cave ? 

■Shelton JcaahmcteriBtio nuts apologises for tliia balUd and that in Buwei 
to it in ahsnter ilvi. saying that ' the vereeB are made to be Bonrry on pnrpwe 
b; the nntbonr, so he obsarres neyther verse nor rime.' The; are, of DODnB, 
bulea^ne b&IIads, and the rhyme i> tiie araonaiit vhich I have endeavoored to 
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O Dulcinea may be proud, 

That plump and lusty maid ; 
For she alone hath had the power 

A tiger fierce to tame. 

And she for this shall famous be 

From Tagus to Jaiama, 
From Manzanares to Genii, 

From Duero to Arlanza. 

Fain would I change with her, and give 

A petticoat to boot. 
The best and bravest that I have, 

All trimmed with gold galloon. 

for to be the happy fair 
Thy mighty arms enfold, 

Or even sit beside thy bed 
And scratch thy dusty poll I 

1 rave, — to favours such as these 
Unworthy to aspire ; 

Thy feet to tickle were enough 
For one so mean as I. 

What caps, what slippers silver-laced, 

Would I on thee bestow ! 
What damask breeches make for thee ; 

What fine long hoUand cloaks ! 

And I would give thee pearls that should 

As big as oak-galls show ; 
So matchless big that each might well 

Be called the great * Alone.' ^ 

Manchegan Nero, look not down 

From thy Tarpeian Rock 
Upon this burning heart, nor add 

The fuel of thy wrath. 

A virgin soft and young am I, 

Not yet fifteen years old ; 
(Pm only three months past fourteen 

I swear upon my soul.) 

I hobble not nor do I limp. 

All blemish Vm without, 
And as I walk my lily locks 

Are trailing on the ground. 

ne of the pearls of the Spanish orown was called La Sola, being nnmatohed 

18. 




Here the lay of the heart- stricken Altisidora 
while the warmly wooed Don Quixote began to feel alarm ; and 
with a deep sigh he said to himself, ^ O that I should be such an 
unlucky knight that no damsel can set eyes on me but falls in 
love with me ! O that the peerless DiUcinea should be so 
unfortunate that they cannot let her enjoy my incomparaUC' 
constancy in peace I What would ye with her, ye queens?! 
Why do ye persecute her, ye empresses? Why do ye pursut' 
her, ye virgins of from fourteen lo fifteen ? Leave the unhappy 
being to triumph, rejoice and glory in the lot love has b«a 
pleased to bestow upon her in surrendering my heart and yidd-, 
ing up my soul to her. Ye love-smitten host, know that Mi 
Dulcinea only I am dough and sugar-paste, flint to all otheisi 
for her I am honey, for you aloes. For me Dulcinea alone is 
beautiful, wise, virtuous, graceful, and high-bred, and all otheis 
are ill-favoured, foolish, light, and low-bom. Nature sent me 
into the world to be hers and no other's ; Altisidora may weep i 
or sing, the lady for whose sake they belaboured me inthecasdC; 
of the enchanted Moor may give way to despair, but I must be' 
Dulcinea's, boiled or roast, pure, courteous, and chaste, in spite 
of all the magic-working powers on earth.' And with that be! 
shut the window with a bang, and, as much out of temper and' 
out of sorts as if some great misfortune had befallen him, < 
stretched himself on his bed, where we will leave him for [he | 
present, as the great Sancho Pania, who is about to set up his 
famous government, [■•-■■ 





_ * here, Phcebus there, now archer, now phj'sU 
wctry, inventor of music ; thou that always nseat and, not- 
)sia.iiding appearances, never settest ! To thee, O Sun, by 
I. whose aid man begetteih maji, to thee I appeal to help me and 
lighten the darkness of my wit that I may be able to proceed 
with scrupulous exactitude in giving an account of the great 
Sancho Panza's government ; for without thee I feel myself 
weak, feeble, and uncertain. 

To come to the point, then — Sancho with all his attendants 
arrived at a village of some thousand inhabitants, and one of the 
largest the duke possessed. They informed him that it was 
called the island of Barataria, either because the name of the 
village was Baratario, or because of Ihc joke ^ by way of which 
the government had been conferred upon him. On reaching 
the gates of the town, which was a walled one, the municipality 
came forth to meet him, the bells rang out a peal, and the 
inhabitants showed every sign of general satisfaction ; and with 
great pomp they conducted him to the principal church to give 
thanks to God, and then with burlesque ceremonies they pre- 
sented him with the keys of the town, and acknowledged him as 
perpetual governor of the island of Barataria. The costume, the 
beard, and the fat squat figure of the new governor astonished 
all those who were not in the secret, and even all who 
were, and they were not a few. Finally, leading him out of the 
church they carried him to the judgment seat and seated him on 
it, and the duke's majordomo said to him, 'It is an ancient 
custom in this island, senor governor, that he who comes to take 
possession of this famous island is bound to answer a question 
which shall be put to him, and which must be a somewhat 
knotty and difficult one ; and by his answer the people take the 

■ Batti9DbQ<iih tUnks that this ontbDist is a cajioature of a paaaage in soine poem 
of t]is day, and itiat mob imitations are not tmoDmiaoti in Daa Qufxolc. If bo, we 
omnot «ond«i at it tliat Oervantes wu not beloved b; the bigh-flying poett of the 
period. 

*BiiTato: the vord now msana 'cheap,' but In old Spaiush It was also a tob- 
rtaativB meaning a 'trtok' or 'hoai.' According to PalUoer the 'island' vu 
AloaU del EbrD, a village near Pediola, on a, peninsnla formed by a bend of the 
Sbra. The ciitioi h&Te bean much eieroiied b^ the identificatiDa of Baratuia, 
■hiob baa alvaya been with the OervontistaB a tavoniite, thoDgh not a very happy, 
Imntdng gcoimd for political allnsions. 
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measure of their new governor's wit, and hail with joy ordeplonJ 
his arrival accordingly.' 

While the majordomo was making this speech Sancho « 
gazing at se\-eral large letters inscribed on the wall opposite his '. 
seat, and as he could not read he asked what that was tbUj 
was painted on the wall. The answer was, 'Sefior, there is 
written and recorded the day on which your lordship took pos- 
session of this island, and the inscription says, "This day, the 
so-and-so of such-and-such a month and year, Seiior Don Sancho 
Pan«a look possession of this island ; many years may he enjoy 

'And whom do they call Don Sancho I'anza?' asked Sancha 

' Your lordship,' replied the majordomo ; ' for do other Panza 
but the one who is now seated in that chair has ever entered 
this island.' 

'Well then, let me tell you, brother,' said Sancho, ' I haven't 
got the " Don," nor has any one of my family ever had it ; my 
name is plain Sancho Panza, and Sancho was my father's name, 
and Sancho was my grandfather's, and they were all Panzas, 
without any Dons or Doiias tacked on ; I suspect that in this 
island there are more Dons than stones ; but never mind ; God 
knows what I mean, and maybe if my government lasts four 
days I'll weed out these Dons that no doubt are as great a 
nuisance as the midges, they're so plenty,' Let the majordomo 
go on with his question, and I'll give the best answer I can, 
whether the people deplore or not-' 

At this instant there came into court two old men, one carry- 
ing a cane by way of a walking-stick, and the one who bad no 
stick said, ' Seiior, some time ago I lent this good man ten gold- 
crowns in gold to gratify him and do him a service, on the 
condition that he was to return them to me «henever I should 
ask for them. A long time passed before I asked for them, fbt 
I would not put him to any greater straits to rettim them than he 
was in when I lent them to him ; but thinking he was growing 
careless about payment I asked forthem once and several times ; 
and not only will he not give them back, but he denies that he 
owes them, and says I never lent him any such crowns; or if I did,i 
that he repaid them ; and I have no witnesses either of thej 
loan, or of the payment, for he never paid me ; I want your-. 

irship to put him to his oath, and if he swears he returned 
them to me I forgive him the debt here and before God." 

What say you to this, good old man, you with the stick?' 
said Sancho. 

To which the old man replied, ' 1 admit, seiior, that he lent 

' The title of Don, lik« that of E«nli« ii 
unuBcd by p«noni who had no claUD to il 
i^OD oa the aal^sot. 



to mc ; but let your worship lower your staff, and as he 
s it to my oath, I'll swear that I gave them back, and paid 
n really and truly.' 

rhe governor lowered the staff, and as he did so the old man 
I who had the stick handed it to the other old man to hold for 
I bim while he swore, as if he found it in his way ; and then laid 
I his hand on the cross of the staff, aaying that it was true the 
iat were demanded of him had been lent him ; but 
I that be had with his own hand given them back into the hand 
I of the other, and that he, not recollecting it, was every minute 
I asking for them. 

I Seemg this the great governor asked the creditor what answer 

I he had to make to what his opponent said. He said that no 

I doubt his debtor had told the ti-uth, for he believed him to be 

lan and a good Christian, and he himself must have 

forgotten when and how he had given him back the crowns ; 

and that from that time forth he would make no further demand 

upon him. 

The debtor took his stick again, and bowing his head left the 

art. Observing this, and how, without another word, he 

' 6 off, and observing too the resignation of the plaintiff, 

■^o buried his head in his bosom and remained for a short 

n deep thought, with the forefinger of his right hand on 

Js brow and nose ; then he raised his head and bade them call 

F bade the old man with the stick, for he had already taken his 

I departure. They brought him back, and as soon as Sancho 

! him he said, ' Honest man, give me that stick, for I want 









■,' and he put 






'Willingly,' said the old n 
it into his hand. 

Sancho took it and handing it to the other old n 
him, ' Go, and God be with you ; 

' I, senor ! ' relumed the old m 
ten gold-crowns?' 

'Ves,' said the governor, 'or if not I am the greatest dolt in 
the world ; now you will see whether I have got the headpiece 
to govern a whole kingdom ;' and he ordered the cane to he 
broken in two, there, in the presence of all. It was done, and 
in the middle of it they found ten gold-crowns. All were filled 
with amazement, and looked upon their governor as another 
Solomon, They asked him how he had come to the conclusion 
that the ten crowns were in the cane ; he replied that, observing 
how the old man who swore gave the stick to his opponent 
while he was taking the oath, and swore that he had really and 
truly ^iven him the crowns, and how as soon as he had done 
swearing he asked for the stick again, it came into his head 
that the sum demanded must be inside it ; and ftom this he said 
light be seen that God sometimes guides those vjho ^qn^vo 
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in their judgments, even though they may be fools ; besides he] 

had himself heard Ihe curate of his village mention just sudi i 
another case, and he had so good a memory, that if it was not . 
that he forgot everything he wished to remember, there would 
not be such a memory in all the island. To conclude, the old 
men went off, one crestfallen, and the other in high content- 
ment, all who were present were astonished, and he who was 
recording the words, deeds, and movements of Sancho could 
not make up his mind whether he was to look upon him and set 
him down as a fool or as a man of sense.' 

As soon as this case was disposed of, there came into court a 
woman holding on with a tight grip to a man dressed like a 
well-to-do cattle dealer, and she came forward making a great 
outcry and exclaiming, 'Justice, seiior governor, justice ! and if 
I don't get it on earth HI go look for it in heaven. Sefior 
governor of my soul, this wicked man caught me in the noiddle 
of the fields here and used my body as if it was an ill-washed 
rag, and, woe is me I got from me what I had kept these three- 
and-twenty years and more, defending it against Moors and 
Christians, natives and strangers ; and 1 always as hard as on 
oak, and keeping myself as pure as a salamander in the fire, or 
wool among the brambles, for this good fellow to come now 
with clean hands to handle me ! ' 

'It remains to be proved whether this gallant has clean hands 
or not,' said Sancho ; and turning to the man he asked faim 
what he had to say in answer to the woman's charge. 

He all in confusion made answer, ' Sirs, I am a poor pig 
dealer, and this morning I left the village to sell (saving your 
presence) four pigs, and between dues and cribbings they got 
out of me little less than the worth of them. As I was returning 
to my village I fell in on the road with this good dame, and the 
devil who makes a coil and a mess out of everything, yoked US 
together. 1 paid her fairly, but she not contented laid bold of 
nie and never let go until she brought me here; she says I 
forced her, but she lies by the oath I swear or am ready to 
swear ; and this is the whole truth and every particle of it.' 

The governor on this asked him if he had any money in silva: 
about nim ; he said he had about twenty ducats in a leather 
purse in his bosom. The governor bade him take it out and 
hand it to the complainant ; he obeyed trembling ; the woman 
look it, and making a thousand salaams to all and praying to 
God for the long life and health of the senor governor who had 
such regard for distressed orphans and virgins, she hurried out 
ivith the purse grasped in both her hands, first looking, 
to see if the money it contained was silver. 
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As soon as she was gone Sancho said to the cattle dealer, 

vbose tears were already starting and whose eyes and heart 

I were following his purse, ' Good fellow, go after that woman 

I and take the purse from her, by force even, and come back with 

it here i' and he did not say it to one who was a fool or deaf, 

for the man was off at once like a flash of lightning, and ran to 

I do as he was bid. 

All the bystanders waited anxiously to see the end of the case, 
' and presently both man and woman came back at even closer 
grips than before, she with her petticoat up and the purse in the 
lap of it, and he struggling hard to take it from her, but all to no 
purpose, 50 stout was the woman's defence, she all the while 
crying out, 'Justice from God and the world! see here, sefior 
governor, the shamelessness and boldness of this villain, who in 
the middle of the town, in the middle of the street, wanted to 
lake from me the purse your worship bade him give me.' 
' And did he take it ? ' asked the governor. 
'Take it I' said the woman ; ' I'd let my life be taken from me 
sooner than the purse. A pretty child I'd be ! It's another 
sort of cat they must throw in my face, and not that poor scurvy 
knave. Pincers and hammers, mallets and chisels would not 
get it out of my grip ; no, nor lions' claws ; the sou! from out of 
my body first 1 ' 

' She is right,' said the man ; ' I own myself beaten and 
powerless ; I confess 1 haven't the strength to take it fiom her ;' 
and he let go his hold of her. 

Upon this the governor said to the woman, ' Let me see that 
purse, my worthy and sturdy friend.' She handed it to him at 
once, and the governor returned it to the man, and said to the 
unforced mistress of force, 'Sister, if you had shown as much, 
or only half as much, spirit and vigour in defending your 
body as you have shown in defending that purse, the strength 
of Hercules could not have forced you. Be off, and God 
Speed you, and bad luck to you, and don't show your 
fcce in all this island, or within sis leagues of it on any side, 
under pain of two hundred lashes ; be off at once, I say, you 
blameless, cheating shrew.' ' 

The woman was cowed and went off disconsolately, hanging 
her head ; and the governor said to the man, ' Honest man, go 
home with your money, and God speed you ; and for the future, 
if you don't want to lose it, see that you don't take it into your 
head to yoke with anybody.' The man thanked him as clumsily 
as he could and went his way, and the bystanders were again 
filled with admiration at their new governor's judgments and 
sentences. — 
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Next, two men, one apparently a farm -labourer, a.nd the other 
I tailor, for he had a pair of shears in his hand, presented them- 
selves before him, and the tailor said, ' Seiior governor, this 
labourer and I come before your worship by reason of this 
honest man coming to ray shop yesterday (for saving every- 
body's presence I'm a passed tailor, God be thanked), and 
putting a piece of cloth into my hands and asking me, " Senor, 
will there be enough in this cloth to make me a cap?" Measur- 
ing the cloth I said there would. He probably suspected — as I 
supposed, and I supposed right— that I wanted to steal some of 
the cloth, led to think so by his own roguery and the bad 
opinion people have of tailors ; and he told me to see if there 
would be enough for two. I guessed what he would be at, and 
I said "yes." He, still following up his original unworthy 
notion, went on adding cap after cap, and 1 "yes" after "yes," 
until we got as far as five. He has just this moment come for 
them i 1 gave them to him, but he won't pay me for the 
making ; on the contrary, he calls upon me to pay Mm, or else 
return his cloth.' 

' Is all .this true, brother? ' said Sancho. 

'Yes, seiior,' replied the man ; 'but will your worship make 
him show the five caps he has made me?' 

'With all my heart,' said the tailor ; and drawing his hand 
from under his cloak he showed five caps stuck upon the five 
fingers of it, and said, ' there are the five caps this good man 
asks for ; and by God and upon my conscience I haven't a scrap 
of cloth left, and I'll let the work be examined by the inspectors 
of the trade.' 

All present laughed at the number of caps and the novelty of 
the suit ; Saacho set himself to tliink for a moment, and theti 
said, 'It seems to me that in this case it is not necessary to 
deliver long-winded arguments, but only to give off-hand the 
judgment of an honest man ; and so my decision is that the 
tailor lose the making and the labourer the cloth, and that the 
caps go to the prisoners in the gaol, and let there be no more 

If the previous decision about the cattle dealer's purse excited 
the admiration of the bystanders, this provoked their laughter ; ' 
however, the governor's orders were after all executed. All this, 
havingbeentakendownbyhis chronicler, was at once despatched 
to the duke, who was looking out for it with great eagerness j 
and here let us leave the good Sancho ; for his master, sorely 
troubled in mind by Altisidora's music, has pressing claims 



OF THE TERKIELE BELL AND CAT FRIGHT THAT DON QUIXOTE 
GOT IN THE COURSE OF THE ENAMOURED ALTISIDORA'S 
WOOING. 

We left Don Quixote wrapped up in the reflections which the 
music of the enamoured maid AJtisidora had given rise to- He 
went to bed with them, and just like fleas they would not let him 
sleep or get a moment's rest, and the broken stitches of his 
stockings helped them. But as Time is fleet and no obstacle 
can slay his course, he came riding on the hours, and morning 
very soon arrived. Seeing which Don Quixote quitted the soft 
down, and, nowise slothful, dressed himself in his chamois suit 
and put on his travelling boots to hide the disaster to his stock- 
ings. He threw over him his scarlet mantle, put on his head a 
montera of green velvet trimmed with silver edging, flung across 
his shoulder the baldric with his good trenchant sword, took up 
a large rosary that he always carried with him, and with great 
solemnity and precisiou of gait proceeded to the ante-chamber 
where the duke and duchess were already dressed and waiting 
for him. But as he passed through a gallery, Altisidora and 
the other damsel, her friend, were lying in wait for him, and 
the instant Altisidora saw him she pretended to faint, while her 
friend caught her in her lap, and began hastily unlacing the 
bosom of her dress. 

Don Quixote observed it, and approaching them said, ' I 
know very well what this seizure arises from.' 

' I know not from what,' replied the friend, ' for Altisidora is 
the healthiest damsel in all this house, and 1 have never heard 
her complain all the time I have known hei'. A plague of all 
the knights- errant in the world, if they be all ungrateful I Go 
away, Sefior Don Quixote ; for this poor child will not come to 
herself again so long as you are here.' 

To which Don Quixote returned, ' Do me the favour, seiiora, 
to let a lute be placed in my chamber to-night ; and I will com- 
fort this poor maiden to the best of my power ; for in the early 
stages of love a prompt disillusion is an approved remedy ;' and 
with this he retii'ed, so as not to be remarked by any who might 
see him there. 

He had scarcely withdrawn when Altisidora, recovering from 
her swoon, said to her companion, ' The lute must be left, for no 
doubt Don Quixote intends to give us some music ; and being 
his it will not be bad.' 

They went at once to inform the duchess of what was going 
on, and of the lute Don Quixote asked for, Mvi ?.Vt, i^\'i^'i.5i. 
beyond measure, plotted with the duke andVvtx Vfio fems^^ ^^i 
play him a trick that should be a.niuainft'but^na.'raAsi^^-, ■»»-^ "•'^ 
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high glee they waited for night, which came quickly as the day 
had come ; and as for the day, the duke and duchess spent it in 
cbarmmg conversation with Don Quixote.' 

When eleven o'clock came, Don Quixote found a guitar in his 
chamber ; he tried it, opened the window, and perceived that 
some persons were walking in the garden ; and having passed 
his fingers over the frets of the guitar and tuned it as well as he 
could, he spat and cleared his chesi, and then with a voice a 
little hoarse but full-toned, lie sang the following ballad, which 
he had himself that day composed : ^ 

Mighty Love the hearts of maidens 

Doth unsettle and perplex, 
And the instrument he usi 

Most of all is idleness. 





Don Quixote had got so far wilh his song, lo which the dukt, 
the duchess, Altisidora, and nearly the whole household of the 
castle were listening, when all of a sudden from a gallery above 
that was exactly over his window they let down a cord with 
more than a hundred bells attached to it, and immediately after 
that discharged a great sack full of cats, which also had bells of 
smaller size tied to their tails. Such was the din of the bells 
and the squalling of the cats, that though the duke and duchess 
were the contrivers of the joke ihey were startled by it, while 
Don Quixote stood paralysed with fear ; and as luck would have 
it, two or three of the cats made their way in through the grating 
of his chamber,' and flying from one side to the other, made it 
seem as if there was a legion of devils at large in it. They 
extinguished the candles that were burning in the room, and 
rushed about seeking some way of escape ; the cord with the 
large bells never ceased rising and fallmg ; and most of the 
people of the castle, not knowing what was really the matter, 
were at their wits' end with astonishment. Don Quixote sprang 
to his feet, and drawing his sword, began making passes at the 
grating, shouting out, Avaunt, nnalignant enchanters ! avaunt, 
ye witchcraft- working rabble! lam Don Quixote of La Mancha, 
against whom your evil machinations avail not nor have any 
pwwer.' And turning upon the eats that were running about the 
room, he made several cuts at them. They dashed at the 
grating and escaped by it, save one that, finding itself hard 
pressed by the slashes of Don Quixote's sword, flew at his face 
and held on to his nose tooth and nail, with the pain of which 
he began to shout his loudest. The duke and duchess hearing 
this, and guessing what it was, ran with all haste to his room, 
and, opening the door with a master-key, saw the poor gentle- 
man striving with all his might to detach the cat from his face ; 
they went in with lights and beheld the unequal combat ; 
the duke ran forward to part the combatants, but Don Quixote 
cried out aloud, ' Let no one take him from me ; leave me hand 

' The rtja or grating of & Bpaniah vision hhobUj Iralgea ont mmowliBt at 
tha loTsr part lo u to form a lort of seat Tor tba oacopant cf the ohamber, Tbe 
lata deaoeadlng Da the projeotiiig put vece thvB anablsd to make theii vay Into 
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to hand with this demon, this wizard, this enchanter ; I win 
teach him, I myself, who Don Quixote of La Mancha is.' The 
cat, however, never minding these threats, snarled and held on ; 
but at last the duke pulled it off and flung it out of the window. 
Don Quixote was left with a face as full of holes a 
a nose not in very good condition, and greatly ve^;ed that they 
did not let him finish the battle he had been so stoutly fighting 
with that villain of an enchanter. They sent for 5ome oil of 
John's wort, and Altisidora herself with her own fair hands 
bandaged all the wounded parts ; and as she did so she said to 
him in a low voice, ' All these mishaps have befallen thee, hard- 
hearted knight, for the sin of thy insensibility and obstinacy ; 
and God grant thy squire Sancho may forget to whip himself so 
that thai dearly beloved Dulcinea of thine may never be released 
from her enchantment, and that thou mayest never enjoy her or 
come to her bed, at least while I who adore thee am alive-' 

To all this Don Quixote made no answer except to heave deep 
sighs, and then stretched himself on his bed, thanking the duke 
and duchess for their kindness, not because he stood in any fear 
of that bell-ringing rabble of enchanters in cat shape, but be- 
cause he recognised their good intentions in coming to his 
rescue. The duke and duchess left him to repose and withdrew 
greatly grieved at the unfortunate result of the joke ; as they 
never thought the adventure would have fallen so heavy on Don 
Quixote or cost him so dear, fbr it cost him five days of confine- 
ment to his bed, duripg which he had another adventure, 
pleasanter than the late one, which his chronicler will not relate 
just now in order that he may turn his attention to Sancho 
Panza, who was proceeding with great diligence and.droUery in 
his government. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



The history says that from the justice court they carried Sancho 
to a sumptuous palace, where in a spacious chamber there was 
a table laid out with royal magnificence. The clarions sounded 
as Sancho entered the room, and four pages came forward to 
present him with water for his hands, which Sancho received 
with great dignity. The music ceased, and Sancho seated him- 
self at the head of the table, for there was only that seat placed, 
and no more than the one cover laid. A personage, who it 
appeared afterwards was a physician, placed himself standing 
by his side ivith a whalebone wand in his hand. They then 



a fine white cloth covering fruit and a great variety of 
dishes of different sorts ; one who looked like a student said 
grace, and a. pag^e put a. laced bib on Sancho, while another who 
played the part of head carver placed a dish of fruit before him. 
But hardly had he tasted a morsel when the man with the wand 
touched the plate with it, and they took it away from before him 
with the utmost celerity. The carver, however, brought him 
another dish, and Sandio proceeded to try it; but before he 
could get at it, not to say taste it, already the wand had touched 
it and a page had carried it off wi th the same promptitude as the 
fruit. Sancho seeing this was pulled, and looking from one to 
another asked if this dinner was to be eaten after the fashion of 
a jugglery trick. 

To this he with the wand replied, ' It is not to be eaten, seiior 
governor, except as is usual and customary in other islands 
where there are governors. I, senor, am a physician, and I am 
paid 3 salary in this island to serve its governors as such, and I 
have a much greater regard for their health than for my own, 
studying day and night and making myself acquainted with 
the governor's constitution, in order to be able to cure 
him when he falls sick. The chief thing I have to do is to 
attend at his dinners and suppers and allow him to eat what 
appears to me to be fit for htm, and keep from him what I think 
will do him harm and he injurious to his stomach ; and therefore 
I ordered that plate of fruit to be removed as being too moist, 
and that other dish I ordered to be removed as being too hot 
and containing many spices that stimulate thirst ; for he who 
drinks much kills and consumes the radical moisture wherein 
life consists." 

' Well then,' said Sancho, ' that dish of roast partridges there 
that seems so savoury will not do me any harm.' 

To this the physician replied, ' Of those my lord the governor 
shall not eat so long as I live.' 

'Why so?' said Sancho. 

'Because,' replied the doctor, 'our master HippocraleSj the 
polestar and beacon of medicine, says in one of his aphorisms 
omfiis saluralio tnala, perdicis autem pessima, which means 
"oU repletion is bad, but that of partridge is the worst of 
all."' 

' In that case,' said Sancho, ' let senor doctor see among the 
dishes that are on the table what will do me most good and least 
barm, and let me eat it, without tapping it with his stick ; for by 
the life of the governor, and so may God suffer me to enjoy it, 
but I'm dying of hunger ; and in spite of the doctor and all he 
may say, to deny me food is the way to take my life instead of 
prolonging it.' 

'Your worship is right, senor governor,' said the physician ; 
'and therefore your worship, I consider, should not «'il tA \ivtfiit 
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stewed rabbits there, because it is a furry kind of food ; ' if that 
veal were not roasted and served with pickles, you might try it ; 
but it is out of the question.' 

' That big dish that is smoking ferther off,' said Sancho, ' seems 
to me to be an olla podrida,^ and out of the diversity of things 
in such ollas, F can't fail to lig-ht upon something tasty and good 

' Absif,' said the doctor ; 'far from us be any such base thought ! 
There is nothing in the world less nourishing than an olla pod- 
rida ; to canons, or rectors of colleges, or peasants' weddings 
with your ollas podridas, but let us have none of them on the 
tables of governors, where everything that is present should be 
delicate and refined ; and the reason is, that always, everywhere 
and by everybody, simple medicines are more esteemed than 
compound ones, for we cannot go wrong in those that are simple, 
while in the compound we may, by merely altering the quantity 
of the things composing them. But what I am of opinion the 
governor should eat now in order to preserve and fortify his 
health is a hundred or so of wafer cakes and a few thin slices of 
conserve of quinces, which will settle his stomach and help his 
digestion.' 

Sancho on hearing this threw himself back in his chair and 
surveyed the doctor steadily, and in a solemn tone asked him 
what his name was and where he had studied. 

He replied, ' My name, seiior governor, is Doctor Pedro Recio 
de Aguero, I am a native of a place called Tirteafuera which 
lies between Caracuel and Almodc5var del Campo, on the right- 
hand side, and I have the degree of doctor from the university 
of Osuna.' 

To which Sancho, glowing all over with rage, returned, ' Then 
let Doctor Pedro Recio de Mal-aguero, native of Tirteafuera,^ a 
place that's on the right-hand side as we go from Caracuel to 
Almodiivar del Campo, graduate of Osuna, gel out of my 
presence at once ; or I swear by the sun I'li take a cudgel, and 
by dint of blows, beginning with him, I'll not leave a doctor in 
the whole island ; at least of those 1 know to be ignorant ; for 
as to learned, wise, sensible physicians, them I will reverence 
and honour as divine persons. Once more I say let Pedro Recio 
get out this or I'll take this chair I am sitting on and break it 
over his head. And if they call me to account for it, I'll clear 
myself by saying I served God in killing a bad doctor — a general 
executioner. And now give me something lo eat, or else take 

' Pdiagudo, Sanj, nataa ilia dajigeroni, in popular parlasoB. 

^ Olla podrida (properly mtteii), H more bstdot; olla than tlo ordtiiuy ptt- 
au-/eu, cciitammg pigs' feet, Binaages, lod a Tsriet^ of other mgroditnti. 

' Affuera Tumia omen or Bo^orf ; TLrteafasn (liteiall; 'take thjulf off' ) fi t 
TiU^ of La Uanelu illiiatod joit ae the dootei deaoribea. 



your government ; for a trade that does not feed its master is 
not worth two beans.'" 

The doctor was dismayed when he saw the governor in such 
a passion, and he would have made a Tirteafuera out of the 
room but that the same instant a post-horn sounded in the 
street ; and the carver putting his head out of the window turned 
round and said, ' It's a courier from my lord the duke, no doubt 
with some despatch of importance.' 

The courier came in all sweating and flurried, and taking a 
papier from his bosom, placed it in the governor's hands. Sancho 
handed it to the majordomo and bade him read the superscrip- 
tion, which ran thus : To Don Suncho Pansa, Governor of the 
Island of Barataria, into Ms <rain hands or those of his secretary. 
Sancho when he heard this said, 'Which of you is my secre- 
tary f ' ' I am, seflor,' said one of those present, ' for I can read 
and write, and am a Biscayan.' 'With that addition,' said 
Sancho, 'you might be secretary to the emperor himself;' open 
this paper and see what it says.' The new-born secretary obeyed, 
and having read the contents said the matter was one to be dis- 
cussed in private. Sancho ordered the chamber to be cleared, 
the majordomo and the carver only remaining; so the doctor 
and the others withdrew, and then the secretary read the letter, 
which was as follows : 

It has come to my knowledge, Senor Don Sancho Pania, that 
certain enemies of mine and of the island are about to make a 
furious attack upon it some night, I know not when. It behoves 
you to be on the alert and keep watch, that they surprise you 
not. I also know by trustworthy spies that four persons have 
entered the town in disguise in order to take your life, because 
they stand in dread of your great capacity ; keep your eyes open 
and take heed who approaches you to address you, and eat 
nothing that is presented to you. I will take care to send you 
aid if you find yourself in difficulty, but in all things you will act 
as may be expected of your judgment. From this place, the 
I Sixteenth of August, at four in the morning. 

Your friend. 

The Duke. 



s astonished, and those who stood by made believe 
: so too, and turning to the majordomo he said to him, 
at we have got to do first, and it must be done at once, is 
to put Doctor Recio in the lock-up ; for if anyone wants to kill 
me it is he, and by a slow death a.nd the worst of all, which is 

iProt. 157. 
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' Likewise,' said the carver, 
should not eaC anything that is 
a present from some nuns ; and 
there's the devil."" 

' I doii't deny it,' sajd Sancho 
piece of bread and four pound c 
come in them ; for the fact ' ' 
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for the present give me a 
of grapes ; no poison can 
go on without eating ; and 
II we are to be prepared for these battles that are threatening us 
we must be well provisioned ; for it is the tripes that carry the 
heart and not the heart the tripes.' And you, secretary, answer 
my lord the duke and tell hitn that all his commands shall be 
obeyed to the letter, as he directs ; and say from me to my lady 
the duchess that I kiss her hands, and that I beg of her not to 
forget to send my letter and bundle to my wife Teresa Panta by 
a messenger ; and I will take it as a great favour and will not 
fail to serve her in all that may lie within ray power ; and as you 
are about it you may inclose a kiss of the hand to my rnast^ 
Don Quixote that he may see I am grateful bread ; and as a 
good secretary and a good Biscayan you may add whatever you 
like and whatever will come in best ; and now take away this 
cloth and give me something to eat, and I'll be ready to meet 
all the spies and assassins and enchanters that may come 
against me and my island,' 

At this instant a page entered saying, ' Here is a farmer on 
business, who wants to speak, to your lordship on a matter of 
great importance, he says.' 

' It's very odd,' said Sancho, ' the ways of these men on busi- 
ness ; is it possible they can be such fools as not to see that an 
hour like this is no hour for coming on business? We who 
govern and we who are judges — are we not men of flesh and 
blood, and are we not to be allowed the time required for taking 
rest, unless they'd have us made of marble ? By God and on 
my conscience, if the government remains in my hands (which 
I have a notion it won't), I'll bring more than one man on 
business to order. However, tell this good man to come in ; 
but take care first of all that he is rot some spy or one of my 

' No, my lord,' said the page, ' for he looks like a sim(d«! 
fellow, and either 1 know very little or he is as good as good 

' There is nothing to be afraid of,' said the majordomo, ' for 
we are all here.' 

' Would it be possible, carver,' said Sancho, ' now that Doctor 
Pedro Recio is not here, to let me eat something solid and sub- 
stantial, if it were even a piece of bread and an onion ?' 

' To-night at supper,' said the carver, ' the shortcomings of 

'ProT. 76. 
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the dinner shall be made good, and your lordship shall be fully 
satisfied and contented.' 

'God grant it,' said Sancho. 

The farmer now came in, a well-favoured man that one 
might see a thousand leagues off was an honest fellow and a 
good soul. The first thing he said was, ' Which is the lord 
governor here ?" 

' Which should it be,' said the secretary, ' but he who is seated 
in the chair ?' 

' Then I humble myself before him,' said the farmer ; and 

Oon his knees he asked for his hand, to kiss it. Sancho re- 
it, and bade him stand up and say what he wanted. The 
fermer obeyed, and then said, ' I am a farmer, seiior, a native of 
Miguclturra, a village two leagues from Ciudad Real.' 

' Another Tirteafuera 1 ' said Sancho ; ' say on, brother ; I know 
Miguclturra very well I can tell you, for it's not very far from 

' The case is this, senor,' continued the farmer, 'that by God's 
mercy 1 am married with the leave and licence of the holy 
Roman Catholic Church ; I have two sons, students, and the 
YOungcr is studying to become bachelor, and the elder to be 
licentiate ; I am a widower, for my wife died, or more properly 
speaking, a bad doctor killed her on my hands, giving her a 
purge w^en she was with child ; and if it had pleased God that 
the child had been bom, and was a boy, I would have put him 
to study for doctor, that he might not envy his brothers the 
bachelor and the licentiate.' 

' So that if your wife had not died, or had not been killed, you 
would not now be a widower,' said Sancho. 

' No, senor, certainly not,' said the farmer. 

' We've got (hat much settled,' said Sancho ; ' get on, brother, 
for it's more bed-time than business. time.' 

' Well then,' said the farmer, ' this son of mine who is going 
to be a bachelor, fell in love in the said town with a damsel 
called Clara Perlerina, daughter of Andres Perlerino, a very 
rich farmer ; and this name of Perlerines does not come to 
them by ancestry or descent, but because all the family are 
paraJytics,' and for a better name they call them Perlerines ; 
though to tell the truth the damsel is as fair as an Oriental pearl, 
and like a flower of the field, :f you look at her on the right side ; 
on the left not so much, for on that side she wants an eye that 
she lost by sniall-pox ; and though her face is thickly and deeply 
pitted, those who love her say they are not pits that are there, 
but the graves where the hearts of her lovers are buried.^ '"' ' 

' Ptrlesia, poralyaia. 
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b so cleanly that not lo soil her face she carries her nose turned 
up, as they say, so that one would fancy it was running away 
from her mouth ; and with all this she looks extremely well, for 
she has a wide month ; and but for wanting ten or a dozen teeth 
and grinders she might compare and compete with the cometiest. 
Of her lips I say nothing, for they are bo fine and thin that, if 
lips might be reeled, one might make a skein of thein ; but 
being of a different colour from ordinary lips they are wonder- 
fiil, for they are mottled, blue, green, and purple — let my lord 
the governor pardon me for painting so minutely the charms of 
her who some time or other will be my daughter ; for I love 
her, and I don't find her amiss.' 

' Paint what you « ill,' said Sancho ; ' 1 enjoy your painting, 
and if I had dined there could be no dessert more to my taste 
than your portrait.' 

'That I have still to furnish,' said the farmer ; ' 'but a time 
will come when we may be able if we are not now ; and I can 
tell you, seSor, if I could paint her gracefulness and her tall 
figure, it would astonish you ; but that is impossible because she 
is bent double with her knees up to her mouth ; but for all that 
it is easy to see that if she could stand up she'd knock her head 
against the ceiling ; and she would have given her hand to my 
bachelor ere this, only that she can't stretch it out, for it's con- 
tracted ; but still one can see its elegance and fine make by its 
long fiirrowed nails.' 

'That will do, brother,' said Sancho; 'consider you have 
painted her from head to foot ; what is it you want now ? Come 
to the point without all this beating about the bush, and all these 
scraps and additions.' 

' I want your worship, senor,' said the farmer, ' to do me the 
favour of giving me a letter of recommendation to the girl's 
father, begging him to be so good as to let this marriage take 
place, as we are not ill-matched either in the gifts of fortune or 
of nature ; for to tell the truth, sefior governor, my son is 
possessed of a devil, and there is not a day but the evil spirits 
torment him three or four times ; and from having once fallen 
into the fire, he has his face puckered up like a piece of parch- 
ment, and his eyes watery and always running ; but he has the 
disposition of an angel, and if it was not for belabouring and 
pummelling himself he'd be a saint.' 

' Is there anything else you want, good man ?' said Sancho. 

'There's another thing I'd like,' said the farmer, 'only I'm 

afraid to mention it ; however, out with it ; after all it can't be 

left rotting in my breast, come what may. I mean, senor, that 

I'd like your worship to give me three hundred or six hundred 

iThis is Profinoi Jnirn Oalderon'a BiplaniHoni bot tUa puaigs la »*■ 



ducats as a. help to my bachelor'a portion, to help him in setting 
up house, I mean ; for Ihey must, in short, hve by themselves, 
without being subject to the interferences of iheir fathers-in-law.' 

'Just see if there's anything else you'd like?' said Sancho, 
'and don't hold back from mentioning it out of bashfulness or 
modesty.' 

' No, indeed there is not,' said the farmer. 

The moment he said this the governor started to his fSet, and 
seizing the chair he had been sitting on exclaimed, ' By all that's 

good, you ill-bred, boorish Don Bumpkin, if you don't get out of 
lis at once and hide yourself from my sight, I'll lay your head 
(qpen with this chair. You whoreson rascal, you devil's own 
painter, and is it at this hour you come to ask me for six 
hundred ducats ! How should I have them, you stinking brute ? 
And why should I give them to you if I had them, you knave 
and blockhead ? What have I to do with Miguelturra or the 
whole family of the Perlerines ? Get out I say, or by the hfe of 
ray lord the duke I'll do as I said. You're not from Miguel- 
turra, but some knave sent here from heli to tempt me. Why, 
you villain, I have not yet had the government lw.lf a day, and 
you want me to have six hundred ducats already I ' 

The carver made signs to the farmer to leave the room, which 
he did with his head down, and to all appearance in terror lest 
ihe governor should carry his threats into effect, for the rogue 
knew very well how to play his part. But let us leave Sancho 
in his wrath, and peace be with them all ; and let us return to 
Don Quixote, whom we left with his face bandaged and doctored 
after the cat wounds, of which he was not cured for eight days ; 
and on one of these there befell him that which Cid Hamet 
promises to relate wth the exactitude and truth wherewith he is 
wont to set forth everything connected with this great history, 
be it ever so minute. 



CHAPTER XLVin. ^| 

OK WHAT BEFELL DON QUIXOTE WITH DOSa RODRIGUEZ, 
THE DUCHKSS'S DUENNA, TOGETHER WITH OTHER 
OCCURRENCES WORTHY OF RECORD AND ETERNAL 
REMEMBRANCE. 

Exceedingly moody and dejected was the sorely wounded 
Don Quixote, with his face bandaged and marked, not by the 
hand of God, but by the claws of a cat, mishaps incidental to 
knight-errantry. Six days he remained without appearing in 
public, and one night as he lay awake thinking of his misfortunes 
and of Altisidora's pursuit of him, he perceived that some one: 
was opening the door of his room with a kev, atii Ve. a 
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made up his mind that the enamoured damsel was coining lo 
make an assault upon his chastity and put him in danger of 
failing in the fidelity he owed to his lady Dulcinea del Tobosa 
' No,' said he, fimily persuaded of the truth of his idea (and he 
said it loud enough to be heard), ' the greatest beauty upon earth 
shall Dot avail to make me renounce my adoration of ber whom 
I bear stamped and graved in the core of my heart and the 
secret depths of my bowels ; be thou, lady mine, tratjsformed | 
into a clumsy country wench, or into a nymph of golden Tagus i 
weaving a web of silk and gold, let Merlin or Montesinos hold 
thee captive where they will ; where'er thou art, thou art mine, 
and where'er 1 am, 1 must be thine.' The very instant he had 
uttered these words, the door opened. He stood up on the bed ^ 
wrapped from head to foot in a yellow satin coverlet, with a cap i 
on his head, and his face and his moustaches tied up, his face 
because of the scratches, and his moustaches to keep them from 
drooping and falling down, in which trim he looked the most , 
extraordinary scarecrow that could be conceived. He kept his 
eyes fixed on the door, and just as he was expecting to see the ' 
love-smitten and unhappy Altisidora make her appearance, he ] 
saw coming in a most venerable duenna, in a long white- ■ 
bordered veil that covered and enveloped her frora head to foot. \ 
Between the fingers of her left hand she held a short lighted j 
candle, while with her right she shaded it to keep the light from i 
her eyes, which were covered by spectacles of great size, and she j 
advanced with noiseless steps, treading very softly, 

Don Quixote kept an eye upon her from his watch-tower, ' 
and observing her costume and noting her silence, he concluded I 
that it must he some witch or sorceress that was coming in such 
a guise to work him some mischief, and he began crossmg him- 
self at a great rate. The spectre still advanced, and on reachiM 
the middle of the room, looked up and saw the energy wift 
which Don Quixote was crossing himself; and if he was scurd 
by seeing such a figure as hers, she was terrified at the sight of 
his i for the moment she saw his tall yellow form with the 
coverlet and the bandages that disfigured him, she gave a. loud 
scream, and exclaiming 'Jesus! what's this 1 seef let fall the 
candle in her fright, and then finding herself in the dark, turned 
about to make ofi^, but stumbling on her skirts in her consterna- 
tion, she measured her length with a mighty fall. 

Don Quixote in his trepidation began saying, ' I conjure thee, 
phantom, or whatever thou art, tell me what thou art and what 
thou wouldst with me. If thou art a soul in torment, say so, 
and all that my powers can do I will do for thee ; for I am a 
Catholic Christian and love to do good to al! the world, and to 
this end I have embraced the order of knight-errantry to whid 
I belong, the province of which extends to doing good even to 
, souls in purgatory.' . 
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The unfortunate duenna hearing herself thus conjured, by her 
iwn fear guessed Don Quixote's, and in a low plaintive voice 

, answered. ' Sefior Don Qukote — if so be you are indeed Don 
—I am no phantom or spectre or sou! in purgatory, as 
n to think, but Dona Rodriguez, duenna of honour to 
r lady the duchess, and I come to you with one of those 
Mevances your worship is wont to redress.' 
T^Tell me, Seiiora Doiia Rodriguez,' said Don Quixote, 'do 
I perchance come to transact any go-between business? 
::ause I must tell you I am not available for anybody's pur- 
Ire, thanks to the peerless beauty of my lady Dulcinea del 
iboso. In short, Seiiora Dona Rodriguez, if you will leave out 

* Mid put aside all love messages, you may go and light your 
candle and come back, and we will discuss all the commands 
you have for me and whatever you wish, saving only, as I said, 
all seductive communications.' 

'I carry nobody's messages, sefior,' said the duenna; 'little 
you know me. Nay, I'm not so well on in years as to take to 
any such child's play. God be praised I have a soul in my body 
still, and all my teeth and grinders in my mouth, except one or 
two that the colds, so common in this Aragon country, have 
robbed me of. Bui wait a little, while I go and light my candle, 
and 1 will retmn immediately and lay my sorrows before you as 
before one who relieves those of all the world;' and without 
staying for an answer she quitted the room and left Don 
Qnixote tranquilly meditating while he waited for her. A 
thousand thoughts at once suggested themselves to him on the 
subject of this new adventure, and it struck him as being ill 
done and worse advised in him to expose himself to the danger 
of breaking his plighted faith to his lady ; and said he to himself, 
'Who knows but that the devil, being wily and cunning, may be 
trying now to entrap me with a duenna, having failed with 
empresses, queens, duchesses, marchionesses, and countesses? 
Many a time have I heard it said by many a man of sense that 
he will sooner offer you a flat-nosed wench than a roman-nosed 
one ; and who knows but this privacy, this opportunity, this 
silence, may awaken my sleeping desires, and lead me in these 
my latter years to fall where I have never tripped? In cases of 
this sort it is better to flee than to await the battle. But I must 
be out of my senses to think and utter such nonsense ; for it is 
impossible that a long, white-hooded, spectacled duenna could 
stir up or excite a wanton thought in the most graceless bosom 
in the world. Is there a duenna on earth that has fair flesh ? 
Is there a duenna in the world that escapes being ill-tempered, 
wrinkled, and prudish ? Avaunt, then, ye duenna crew, unde- 
lightful to all mankind. Oh, but that lady did well who, they 
say, had at the end of her reception room a couple of figures 
duennas with spectacles and lace -cushions, 
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those statues served quite as well to give an 
'le room as if they had been real duennas.' 

So saying he leaped off the bed, intending to close the door 
and not allow Senora Rodriguez to enter ; but a 
shut it Senora Rodriguez returned with a wax candle lighted, 
and having a closer view of Don Quixote, with the coverlet 
round hirn, and his bandages and nightcap, she was alarmed 
afresh, and retreating a couple of paces, exclaimed, ' Am I safe, 
sir knight i for I don't look upon it as a sign of very great 
virtue mat your worship should have got up out of bed.' 

' 1 may well ask the same, senora,' said Don Quixote ; 'and I 
do ask whether I shall be safe from being assailed and forced?' 

■ Of whom and against whom do you demand that security, 
sir knight?' said the duenna. 

'Of you and against you I ask it,' said Don Quixote; 'for 
I am not marbie, noi are you brass, nor is it now ten o'clock in 
the morning, but midnight, or a trifle past it I fancy, and we are 
in a room more secluded and retired than the cave could have 
been where the treacherous and daring JEaeas enjoyed the fair 
soft-hearted Dido. But give me your hand, senora ; I require 
no better protection than my own continence, and my own sense 
of propriety ; as well as that which is inspired by that venerable 
head-dress ;' and so saying he kissed her right hand and took 
it in his own, she yielding it lo him with equal ceremoniousness. 
And here Cid Hamet inserts a parenthesis in which he says that 
to have seen the pair marching from the door to the bed, linked 
hand in hand in this way, he would have given the best of the 
two tunics he had. 

Don Quixote finally got into bed, and Dona Rodriguez took 
her seat on a chair at some little distance from his couch, with- 
out taking off her spectacles or putting aside the candle. Don 
Quixote wrapped the bedclothes round him and covered himself 
up completely, leaving nothing but his face visible, and ai 
as they had both regained their composure he broke silence, 
saying, ' Now, Seiiora Doiia Rodriguei, you may unbosom 
yourself and out with everything you have in your sorrowfill 
heart and afflicted bowels ; and by me you shall be listened 
to with chaste ears, and aided by compassionate exertions.' 

' I believe it,' replied the duenna ; 'from your worship's gentle 
and winning presence only such a Christian answer could be 
expected. The fact is, then, Seiior Don Quixote, that though 
you see me seated in this chair, here in the middle of the 
kingdoni of Aragon, and in the attire of a despised outcast 
duenna, 1 am from the Asturias of Oviedo,' and of a family with 
which many of the best of the province are connected by blood ; 

w tLe praviuce of Bantiuidu wu 
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but my untoward fate and ihe improvidence of my parents, who, 
I know not how, were unseasonably reduced to poverty, brought 
me to the court of Madrid, where as a provision and to avoid 
greater misfortunes, my parents placed me as seamstress in the 
service of a lady of quality, and I would have you know that for 
hemming and sewing I have never been surpassed by any all 
my life. My parents left me in service and returned to their 
own country, and a few years later went, no doubt, to heaven, 
for they were excellent good Catholic Christians. I was left an 
orphan with nothing but the miserable wages and trifling 
presents that are given to servants of my sort in palaces ; but 
about this time, without any encouragement on my part, one 
of the esquires of the household fell in love with me, a man 
somewhat advanced in years, full-bearded and personable, and 
above all as good a gentleman as the king himself, for he came 
of a mountain stock.' We did not carry on our loves with such 
secrecy but that they came to the knowledge of my lady, and 
she, not to have any fuss about it, had us married with the full 
sanction of the holy mother Roman Catholic Church, of which 
marriage a daughter was bom to put an end to my good 
fortune, if I had any ; not that 1 died in childbirth, for 1 passed 
through it safely and in due season, but because shortly after- 
wards my husband died of a certain shock he received, and had 
1 time to tell you of it I know your worship would be surprised ; ' 
and here she began to weep bitterly and said, ' Pardon me, 
Senor Uon Quixote, if I am unable to control myself, for every 
time 1 think of my unfortunate husband my eyes fill up with 
tears. God bless me, with what an air of dignity he used to 
carry my lady behind him on a stout mule as black as jet ! for 
in those days they did not use coaches or chairs, as they say 
they do now, and ladies rode behind their squires. This much 
at least 1 cannot help telling you, that you may observe the 
good breeding and punctiliousness of my worthy husband. As 
he was turning into the Calle de Santiago in Madrid, which is 
rather narrow, one of the alcaldes of the Court, with two 
alguacils before him, was coming out of it, and as soon as my 
good squire saw him he wheeled his mule about and made as if 
he would turn and accompany him. My lady, who was riding 
behind him, said to him in a low voice, " What are you about, 
you sneak, don't you see that 1 am here?" The alcalde like 
a pohte man pulled up his horse and said to him, " Proceed, 
seiior, for it is 1, rather, who ought to accompany my lady Doiia 
Casiida"— -for that was my mistress's name. Still my husband, 

iTbie IB fram the ^MontaDa,' the mamitaiiL region to the north of Daatila and 
1 Leon whioli wbb tha stronghold of tho Spaniarda in ths earlier daya of tha great 
1 uatianal sUngglo. Lope and Qneredo, nho were also of the monntain Etook, use 
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cap in hand, persisled in trying lo accompany the alcalde, and 
seeing this my lady, filled wilh rage and vexation, pulled out 
a big pin, or, I rather think, a bodkin, out of her needle-case 
and drove it into his back with such force that my husband gave 
a loud yell, and writhing fell lo the ground with his lady. Her 
two lacqueys ran to raise her up, and the alcalde and the algua- 
cils did the same ; the Guadalajara gate was all in commotion 
— I mean the idlers congregated there;' my mistress came 
back on foot, and my husband hurried away to a barber's shop 
protesting that he was run right through the guts. The counesy 
of my husband was noised abroad to such an extent, that the 
boys gave him no peace in the street ; and on this account, and 
because he was somewhat short-sighted, my lady dismissed 
him ; and it was chagrin at this I am convinced beyond a 
doubt that brought on his death. I was left a helpless widow, 
wilh a daughter on my hands growing up in beauty like the 
sea-foam ; at length, however, as I had the character of being 
an excellent needlewoman, my lady the duchess, then lately 
married to my lord the duke, offered to take me with her to this 
kingdom of Aragon, and my daughter also, and here as time 
went by my daughter grew up and with her all the graces in the 
world ; she sings like a lark, dances quick as thought, foots it 
like a gipsy, reads and writes like a schoolmaster, and does 
sums like a miser ; of her neatness I say nothing, for the run- 
ning water is not purer, and her age is now, if my memory 
serves me, sixteen years five months and three days, one more 
or less. To come to the point, the son of a very rich farmer 
living in a village of my lord the duke's not very far from here, 
fell in love with this girl of mine ; and in short, how I know not, 
they came together, and under the promise of marrying her 
he made a fool of my daughter, and will not keep his wont 
And though my lord the duke is aware of it (for I have com- 
plained to him, rot once but many and many a time, and 
entreated him to order the farmer to marry my daughter), he 
turns a deaf ear and will scarcely listen to me ; the reason being 
that as the deceiver's father is so rich, and lends him money, 
and is constantly going security for his debts, he does not like 
to offend or annoy him in any way. Now, sefior, 1 want your 
worship to take it upon yourself to redress this wrong either 
by entreaty or by arms ; for by what all the world says you 
came into it to redress grievances and right wrongs and help 
the unfortunate. Let your worship put before you the un- 
protected condition of my daughter, her grace, her youth, and 
all the perfections I have said she possesses ; and before God 
It of all the damsels my lady'has, there 
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le that comes up to the sole of her shoe, and the one 

they call Altisidora, and look upon as the boldest and gayest of 

It in comparison with my daughter, does not come 

1^ leagues of her. For 1 wonld have you know, senor, 

t gold that glitters,' and that same little Altisidora has 

e forwardness than good looks, and more impudence than 

r modesty ; besides being not very sound, for she has such a 

I disagreeable breath that one cannot bear to be near her for 

I a moment ; and even my lady the duchess but I'll hold my 

tongue, for they say that walls have ears.' 

' For heaven's sake, Dona Rodriguez, what ails my lady the 
duchess ? ' asked Don Quixote. 

'Adjured in that way,' replied the duenna, 'I cannot help 
answering the question and telling the whole truth. Hefior Don 
Quixote, have you observed the comeliness of my lady the 
duchess, that smooth complexion of hers like a burnished 
polished sword, those two cheeks of milk and carmine, that gay 
lively step with which she treads or rather seems to spurn the 
earth, so that one would fancy she went radiating health wher- 
ever she passed ? Well then, let me tell you she may thank, 
first of all God, for this, and next, two issues that she has, one 
in each leg, by which all the evil humours, of which the doctors 
say she is full, are discharged.' 

' Blessed Virgin ! ' exclaimed Don Quixote ; ' and is it possible 
that my lady the duchess has drains of that sort ? I ^vould not 
have believed it if the barefoot friars had told it me ; but as the 
lady Dona Rodriguez says so, it must be so. But surely such 
issues, and in such places, do not discharge humours, but liquid 
amber. Verily, I do believe now that this practice of opening 
issiies is a very important matter for the health," 

Don Quixote had hardly said this, when the chamber door 
flew open with a loud bang, and with the start the noise gave her 
Dona Rodriguez let the candle fall from her hand, and the room 
was left as dark as a wolfs mouth, as the saying is. Suddenly 
the poor duenna felt two hands seize her by the tnroat, so tighdy 
that she could not croak, while some one else, without uttering 
a word, very briskly hoisted up her petticoats, and with what 
seemed to be a slipper began to lay on so heartily that anyone 
would have felt pity for her ; but although Don Quixote felt it 
he never stirred from his bed, but lay quiet and silent, nay 
apprehensive that his turn for a drubbing might be coming. 
Nor was the apprehension an idle one ; for leaving the duenna 
(who did not dare to cry out) well basted, the silent executioners 
fell upon Don Quixote, and stripping him of the sheet and the 

iPtOT. 161. 
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coverlet, they pinched him so fast and so hard that he was 
driven to defend himself with his Rsts, and all this in marvellous 
silence. The battle la^jted nearly half an hour, and then the 
phantoms fled ; Dona Rodriguei gathered up her skirts, and 
bemoaning her fate went out without saying a word to Don 
Quixote, and he, sorel)^ pinched, puzzled, and dejected, remained 
alone, and there we will leave him, wondering who could have 
been the perverse enchanter who had reduced him to such a 
state : but that shall be told in due season, for Sancho claims 
our attention, and the methodical arrangement of the story 
demands it. 
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We left the great governor angered and irritated by that 
portrait-painting rogue of a farmer who, instructed by the 
majordomo, as the majordomo was by the duke, tried to practise 
upon him ; he however, fool, boor, and down as he was, held 
his own against them all, saying to those round him and to 
Doctor Pedro Recio, who as soon as the private business of the 
duke's letter was disposed of had returned to the room, ' Now I 
see pkinly enough tliat judges and goveinors ought to be and 
must be made of brass not to feel the importunities of the 
applicants that at all times and all seasons insist on beingheard, 
and having their business despatched, and their own affairs and 
no others attended to, come what may; and if the poor judge 
does not hear them and settle the matter — either because he 
cannot or because that is not the time set apart for hearing 
theiE — forthwith they abuse him, and run him down, and gnaw at 
his bones, and even pick holes in his pedigree, Vou silly, 
stupid applicant, don't be in a hurry ; wait for the proper time 
and season for doing business ; don't come at dinner-hour, or at 
bed-time ; for judges are only flesh and blood, and must give to 
Nature what she naturally demands of them ; all except myself, 
for in my case 1 give her nothing to eat, thanks to Sefior Doctor 
Pedro Recio Tirteafuera here, who would have me die of hunger, 
and declares that death to he life ; and the same sort of life may 
God give him and all his kind— I mean the bad doctors ; for 
the good ones deserve palms and laurels.' 

All who knew Sancho Panza were astonished to hear him 
speak so elegantly, and did not know what to attribute it to 
unless it were that office and grave responsibility either smarten 

Jtupefy men's wits, At last Doctor Pedro Recio Agueio of 
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Tirteafuera promised to let him have supper that night, though 
it might be in contravention of all the aphorisms of Hippocrates. 
With this the governor was satisfied and looked forward to the 
approach of night and supper-time with great anxiety ; and 
though time, to his mind, stood still and made no progress, 
nevettheless the hour he so longed for came, and they gave him 
a beef salad with onions and some boiled calves' feet rather far 
gone. At this he fell to with greater relish than if they had 
given him francolins from Milan, pheasants from Rome, veal 
from Sorrento, partridges from Moron, or geese from Lavajos, 
and turning to the doctor at supper he said to him, ' Look here, 
seiior doctor, for the future don't trouble yourself about giving 
me dainty things or choice dishes to eat, for it will be only 
taking my stomach off its hinges ; it is accustomed to goat, cow, 
bacon, hung beef, turnips and onions ; and if by any chance it 
is g'iven these palace dishes, it receives them squeamishly, and 
sometimes with loathing. What the head-carver had best do is 
to serve me with what they call ollas podridas (and the rottener 
they are the better they smell) ; and he can put whatever he 
likes into them, so long as it is good to eat, and I'll be obliged 
to him, and will requite him some day. But let nobody play 
pranks on me, for either we are or we are not ; let us live and 
cat in peace and good-fellowship, for when God sends the dawn, 
he sends it for all.' I mean to govern this island without giving 
up a right or taking a bribe ;' let everyone keep his eye open, 
and look out for the arrow ;^ for I can tell Ihem " the devil's in 
Canti liana," * and if they drive me to it they'll see something 
that will astonish them. Nay ! make yourself honey and the 
flies will eat you.'' 

'Of a truth, seiior governor,' said the carver, 'your worship is 
in the right of it in everything you have said ; and I promise 
you in the name of all the inhabitants of this island that they 
will serve your worship with all zeal, affection, and good-will, 
for the mild kind of government you have given a sample of to 
begin with, leaves them no ground for domg or thinking any- 
thing to your worship's disadvantage.' 

' That I believe,' said Sancho ; ' and they would be great fools 
if they did or thought otherwise ; once more I say, see to my 
feeding and my Dapple's, for that is the great point and what is 
most to the purpose ; and when the hour comes let us go the 
rounds, for it is my intention to purge this island of all manner 
of undeanness and of all idle good-for-nothing vagabonds ; for 

ipWT. 88. sproT. 51. 'FroT. 248. 
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I would have you know, my friends, that laiy idiet5 a 
thing in a State as the drones in a hWe, that eat up the honey 
the industrious bees make. I mean to protect the husbandman, 
to preserve to ihe gentleman his privileges, to reward the 
virtuous, and above all to respect religion and honour its 
ministers. What say you to that, my friends ? Is there any- 
thing in what 1 say, or am I talking to no purpose ? ' 

' There is so much in what your worship says, senor governor,' 
said the inajordomo, 'that I am filled with wonder when I see 
a man like your worship, entirely without learning {for I believe 
you have none at all), say such things, and so ftill of sound 
raaitims and sage remarks, very different from what was ex- 
pected of your worship's intelligence by those who sent us or by 
us who came here. Every day we see something new in this 
world ; jokes become realities, and the jokers find the tables 
turned upon them.' 

Night came, and, with the permission of Doctor Pedro Recio, 
the governor had supper.' They then got ready to go the 
rounds, and he started with the raajordomo, the secretary, the 
head-carver, the chronicler charged with recording his deeds, 
and alguacils and notaries enough to form a fair-si^ed squadron. 
In the midst marched Sancho with his staff, as line a sight as 
one could wish to see, and but a few streets of ibe town had 
been traversed when they heard a noise as of a clashing of 
swords. They hastened to the spot, and found that the com- 
batants were but two, who seeing the authorities approaching 
stood still, and one of them exclaimed, ' Help, in the name of 
God and the king 1 Are men to be allowed to rob in the middle 
of this town, and rush out and attack people in the very 

' Be calm, my good man,' said Sancho, ' and tell rae what the 
cause of this quarrel is ; for I am the governor.' 

Said the other combatant, ' Senor governor, 1 will tell you in 

a very few words. Your worship must know that this gentleman 

has just now won more than a thousand reals in that gambling 

house opposite, and God knows how. 1 was there, and gave 

more than one doubtful point in his favour, very much against 

what my conscience told me. He made off with his winnings, 

I and when I made sure he was going to give me a crown or so 

L at least, by way of a present,- as it is usual and customary to 

■ give men of quality of my sort who stand by to see fair or foul 

r plttyi and back up swindles, and prevent quarrels, he pocketed 

I ais money and left the house. Indignant at this I followed him, 

I. and speaking him fairly and civilly asked him to give me if it 

T were only eight reals, for he knows I am an honest man andV 

iOemnt«s foT|:eta be had givea Smclm Ua anpper aJiendy. 
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that I have neither profession nor properly, for my parents 
never brought me up to any or left me any ; but the rogue, who 
is a greater thief than Cacus and a greater sharper than Andra- 
dilla,' would not give me more than four reals ; so your worship 
may see how little shame and conscience he has. But by my 
failh if you had not come up I'd have made him disgorge his 
winnings, and he'd have learned what the range of the steel- 

'What say you to this?' asked Sancho. The other replied 
that all his antagonist said was true, and that he did not choose 
I to give him more than four reals because he very often gave 
' him moDey ; and that those who expected presents ought to be 
dvil and take what is given them with a cheerful countenance, 
and not make any claim against winners unless they know them 
for certain to be sharpers and their winnings to be unfairly 
won ; and that there could be no better proof that he himself 
was an honest man than his having refused to give anything ; 
for sharpers always pay tribute to lookers-on who know them. 

'That is true,' said the majordomo ; 'let your worship con- 
sider what is to he done with these men.' 

'What is to be done,' said Sancho, 'is this ; you, the winner, 
he you good, bad, or indifferent, give this assailant of yours a 
hundred reals at once, and you must disburse thirty more for 
the poor prisoners ; and you who have neither profession nor 
property, and hang about the island in idleness, take these 
hundred reals now, and some time of the day to-morrow quit the 
island under sentence of banishment for ten years, and under 
pain of completing it in another life if you violate the sentence, 
for I'll hang you on a gibbet, or at least the hangman will by 
my orders ; not a word from either of you, or I'll make him feel 
my hand.' 

The one paid down the money and the other took it, and the 
latter quitted the island, while the other went home ; and then 
the governor said, ' Either 1 am not good for much, or I'll get 
rid of these gambling houses, for it strikes cne they are very 
mischievous.' 

'This one at least,' said one of the notaries, 'your worship 
will not be able to gel rid of, for a great man owns it, and what 
he loses every year is beyond all comparison more than what he 
makes by the cards. On the minor gambling houses your 
worship may exercise your power, and it is they that do most 
hann and shelter the most barefaced practices ; for in the houses 
rf lords and gentlemen of quality the notorious sharpers dare 
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I not attempt to play their tricks ; and as the vice of gambling 
I has become common, it is better that men should play in houses 
of repute than in some tradesman's, where they catch an un- 
lucky fellow in the small hours of the morning and skin him 

' I know already, notary, that there is a good deal to be said 
on that point,' said Sancho. 

And now a tipstaff came up with a young man in his grasp, 
and said, ' Senor governor, this youth was coming towards us, 
and as soon as he saw the officers of justice he turned about and 
ran like a deer, a sure proof that he must be some evil-doer ; I 
ran after him, and had it not been that he stumbled and fel^ 1 
should never have caught him.' 

' What did you run for, fellow ? ' said Sancho. 

To which the youn^ man replied, ' Seiior, it was to avoid 
answering all the questions officers of justice put.' 

' What are you by trade ? ' 

'A weaver.' 

' And what do you weave? ' 

' Lance heads, with your worship's good leave.' 

' You're facetious with me ! You plume yourself on being a 
wag? Very good; and where were you going just now?' 

'To take the air, senor.' 

' And where does one take the air in this island ?' 

'Where it blows.' 

' Good ! your answers are very much to the point ; you are a 
smart youth ; but take notice that I am the air, and that I blow 
upon you a-stern, and send you to gaol. Ho there ! lay hold of 
him and take him off; I'll make him sleep there to-night with- 

' By God,' said the young man, ' your worship will make me 
sleep in gaol just as soon as make me king.' 

'Why sha'n't I make thee sleep in gaol?' said Sancho- 
' Have I not the power to arrest thee and release thee when- 
ever I like?' 

' All the power your worship has,' said the young man, ' won't 
be able to make me sleep in gaol.' 

' How? not able !' said Sancho ; 'take him away at once 
where he'll see his mistake with his own eyes, even if the gaoler 
is willing to exert his interested generosity on his behalf ; for I'll 
lay a penalty of two thousand ducats on him if he allows him to 
stir a. step from the prison.' 

'That's ridiculous,' said the young man ; 'the fact is, all the 
men on earth will not make me sleep in prison.' 

Tell me, you devil,' said .Sancho, 'have you got any angel 
that will deliver you, and take off the irons I am going to order 
them to put upon you ? ' 

' Non', senor governor,' said the yotmg 
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. 'let us be reasonable and come to the point. Granted 
ir worship may order me to be taken to prison, and to 
ns and chains put on me, and to be shut up in a cell, and 
(lay heavy penalties on the gaoler if he lets me out, and that 
%eys your orders ; still, if I don't choose to sleep, and choose 
Remain awake all night without closing an eye, will your 
fliip with all your power be able to make me sleep if 1 don't 

lo, truly,' said the secretary, ' and the fellow has made his 

then,' said Sancho, ' you would keep from sleeping entirely 
rf your own will— not in opposition to mine ? ' 

'Certainly not, seiior,' said the youth. 

'Well then, go, and God be with you,' said Sancho ; 'be off 

r home to sleep, and God give you sound sleep, for I don't want 

to rob you of it ; but for the future, let me advise you not to joke 

mth the authorities, for you may come across one who will bring 

down the joke on your own skull.' 

The young man went his way, and the governor continued 
his round, and shortly afterwards two tipstaffs came up with a 
man in custody, and said, ' Senor governor, this person, who 
seems to be a man, is not so, but a woman, and not an ill- 
favoured one, in man's clothes.' They raised two or three 
lanterns to her face, and by their light they distinguished the 
■ features of a woman to all appearance of the age of sixteen or 
a little more, with her hair gathered into a gold and green silk 
net, and fair as a thousand pearls. They scanned her from head 
to foot, and observed that she had on red silk stockings with 
gaiters of white taffety bordered with gold and pearl ; her 
breeches were of green and gold stuff; and under an open jacket 
or jerkin of the same she wore a doublet of the finest white and 
gold cloth ; her shoes were white and such as men wear ; she 
carried no sword at her belt, but only a richly ornamented 
dagger, and on her fingers she had several handsome rings. In 
short, the girl seemed fair to look at in the eyes of all, and none 
of those who beheld her knew her, the people of the town said 
they could not imagine who she was, and those who were in the 
secret of the jokes that were to be practised upon Sancho were 
the ones who were most surprised, for this incident or discovery 
had not been arranged by them ; and they watched anxiously to 
see how the affair would end. 

Sancho was fascinated by the girl's beauty, and he asked her 
who she was, where she was going, and what had induced her 
to dress herself in that garb. She with her eyes fi'ced on the 
ground answered in modest confusion, ' I cannot tell you, seiior, 
before so many people what it is of such consequence to me lo 
have kept secret ; one thing I wish to be known, that I am no 
Ihief or evil-doer, but only an unhappy maiden whom the ^oww 



of jealousy has led lo break through the respect that is duelo 
modesty.' 

Hearing this Ihe majordomo said to Sancho, ' Make the people 
stand back, aenor governor, that this lady may say what she 
wishes with less eoibarrassment.' 

Sancho gave the order, and a!) except the majordomo, the 
head-carver, and the secretary fell back. Finding herself thai 
in the presence of no more, the damsel went on to say, ' I am i 
the daughter, sirSj of Pedro Perei Mazorca, the wool-farmer at , 
this town, who is m the habit of coming very often lo my father^ 

' That won't do, sefiora,' said the majordomo ; ' for I know 
Pedro Perez very well, and 1 know he has no child at all, either 
son or daughter ; and besides, though you say he is your father, 
you add then that he comes very often to your father's house.' 
' 1 had already noticed Chat,' said Sancho. 
' I am confused just now, sirs,' said the damsel, ' and I dtm't 
lov what 1 am saying ; but the truth is that I am the daughter 
of Diego de la Liana, whom you must all know.' 

'Ay, that will do,' said the majordomo ; 'for I know Diego de 
la Liana, and know that he is a gentleman of position and a 
rich man, and that he has a son and a daughter, and that since 
,s left a widower nobody in all this town can speak In 
having seen his daughter's face ; for he keeps her so closely 
shut up that he does not give even the sun a chance of seeing 
her ; and for ail that report says she is extremely beautiful.' 

'It is true,' said the damsel, 'and I am that daughter; 
whether report lies or not as to my beauty, you, sirs, will havt 
decided by this time, as you have seen me ;' and with this she 
began to weep bitterly. 

On seeing this the secretary leant over to the head-carver's 
ear, and said to him in a low voice, ' Something serious has no 
doubt hapfiened this poor maiden, that she goes wandering 
from home in such a dress and at such an hour, and one of her 
rank too.' ' There can be no doubt about it,' returned the carver, 
'and moreover her tears confirm your suspicion.' Sancho gave 
her the best comfort he could, and entreated her to tell them with- 
out any fear what had happened her, as they would all earnestly 
and by every means in their power endeavour to relieve her. 

' The fact is, sirs,' said she, ' that my father has kept me shut 

up these ten years, for so long is it since the earth received my 

mother. Mass is said at home in a sumptuous chapel, and all 

time I have seen but the sun in the heaven by day, and the 

n and the stars by night ; nor do I know what streets are 

, or plazas, or churches, or even men, except my father and 

1 brother I have, and Pedro Perez the wool-farmer ; whom, 

^ because he came frequently to our house, I took it into my head 

^o call my father, to avoid naming my own. This seclusion 
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and the restrictions laid upon my going out, were it only lo 
church, have been keeping me unhappy for many a day and 
month past; I longed to see the world, or at least the town 
where 1 was bom, and it did not seem to me that this wish was 
inconsistent with the respect maidens of good quality should 
have for themselves. When I heard them talking of buU-fighls 
taking place, and of javelin games,' and of acting plays, 1 asked 
my brother, who is a year younger than myself, to tell me what 
sort of things these were, and many more that I had never seen ; 
he explained them to me as well as he could, but the only effect 
was to kindle in me a still stronger desire to see them. At last, 
to cut short the story of my ruin, I begged and entreated my 
brother^O that I had never made such an entreaty^' And 
once more she gave way to a burst ot weeping. 

' Proceed, seiiora,' said the majordomo, ' and finish your story 
of what has happened to you, for your words and tears are keep- 
ing us all in suspense.' 

' I have but htlle more to say, though many a tear to shed,' 
said the damsel ; 'for ill-placed desires can only be paid for in 
some such way.' 

The maiden's beauty had made a deep impression on the head- 
carver's heart, and he again raised his lantern for another look at 
her, and thought (hey were not tears she was shedding, but seed- 
pearl or dew of the meadow, nay, he exalted them siil! higher, 
and made Oriental pearls of them, and fervently hoped her mis- 
fortune might not be so great a one as her tears and sobs 
seemed to indicate. The governor was losing patience at the 
length of lime the girl was taking to tell her story, and told her 
not to keep them waiting any longer ; for it was late, and there 
stilJ remained a good deal of the town to be gone over. 

She, with broken sobs and haLf- suppressed sighs, went on to 
say, 'My misfortune, my misadventure, is simply this, that I 
entreated my brother to dress me up as a man in a suit of his 
clothes, and take me some night, when our father was asleep, to 
see the whole town ; he, overcome by my entreaties, consented, 
and dressing me in this suit and himself in clothes of mine that 
fitted him as if made for him (for he has not a hair on his chin, 
and might pass for a very beautiful young girl), to-night, about an 
hour ago, more or less, we left the house, and guided byouryouthful 
and foolish impulse we made the circuit of the whole town, and then, 
as we were about to return home, we saw a great troop of people 
coming, and my brother said lo me, ' Sister, this must be the 
round, stir your feel and put wings to them, and follow me as 
fast as you can, lest they recognise us, for that would be a bad 
business for us ;' and so saying he turned about and began, I 
cannot say to run but to fly ; in less than six paces I fell from 

I Flajed by msn oa hDnebuk with ned JbtbUu and light biuUui. 



fright, and then the officer of justice came up and carried me 
b«jore your worships, where I find myself put to shame before 
all these [leaple as whimsical and vicious.' 

' So then, senora,' said Sancho, ' no other mishap has befklien 
you, nor was it jealousy that made you leave home, as you sud 
at the beginning of your story ? ' 

'Nothing has happened me,' said she, 'nor was it jealou^ 
that brought me out, but merely a longing to see the worid, 
which did not go beyond seeing the streets of this town.' 

The appearance of the tipstaffs with her brother in custody, 
whom one of them had overtaken as he ran away frotn his sister, 
now fully confirmed the truth of what the damsel said. He had 
nothing on but a rich petticoat and a short blue damask cloak 
with fine gold lace, and his head was uncovered and adorned 
only with its own hair, which looked like rings of gold, so bright 
and curly was it. The governor, the majordomo, and the carver 
went aside with him, and, unheard by his sister, asked him how 
he came to be in that dress, and he with no less shame and 
embarrassment told exactly the same story as his sister, to the 
great delight of the enamoured carver ; the governor, however, 
said to them, ' In truth, young lady and gentleman, this has beea 
a very childish affair, and to explain your folly and rashness there 
was no necessity for all this delay and all these tears and sighs; 
for if you had said we are so-and-so, and we escaped from our 
father's house in this way in order to ramble about, out of mere 
curiosity and with no other object, there would have been an end 
of Che matter, and none of these little sobs and tears and all the 
rest of it.' 

'That is true,' said the damsel, 'but you see the confusion I 
was in was so great it did not let me behave as I ought.' 

' No harm has been done,' said Sancho ; ' come, we will leave 
you at your father's house ; perhaps they will not have missed 
you ; and another time don't be so childish or eager to see the 
world ; for a respectable damsel should have a broken leg and 
keep at home ; and the woman and the hen by gadding about 
are soon lost ; and she who is eager to see is also eager to be 

The youth thanked the governor for his kind offer to take 
them home, and they directed their steps towards the house, 
which was not far off. On reaching it the youth threw a pebble 
up at a grating, and immediately a woman-servant who was 
waiting for them came down and opened the door to them, and 
they went in, leaving the party marvelling as much at their 
grace and beauty as at the fancy they had for seeing the worbl 
by night and without quitting the village ; which, however, they 
set down to their youth. 

1 Ptdti. 148, 160, and 3^ 



The head-carver was left with a heart pierced through 
through, and he made up his mind on the spot to demand thi 
damsel in marriage of her father on the morrow, making sure 
she would not be refused him as he was a servant of the duke's ; 
and even to Sancho ideas and schemes of marrying the youth 
to his daughter Sanchica suggested themselves, and he resolved 
to opien the negotiation at the proper season, persuading him- 
I self that no hushand could be refused to a governor's daughter. 
And so the night's round came to an end, and a couple of days 
later the government, whereby all his plans were overthrown 
and swept away, as will be seen farther on. 
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WHEREIN IS SET FORTH WHO THE ENCHANTERS AND EXE- 
CUTIONERS WERE WHO FLOGGED THE DUENNA AND 
PINCHED DON QUIXOTE, AND ALSO WHAT BEFELL THE 
PAGE WHO CARRIED THE LEITER TO TERESA PANZA, 
SANCHO PANZA'S WIFE. 
CiD Hamet, the painstaking investigator of the minute points 
of this veracious history, says that when Doiia Rodriguez left 
her own room to go to Don Quixote's, another duenna who 
slept with her observed her, and as all duennas are fond of 
prying, listening, and anilSng, she followed her so silently that 
the good Rodriguez never perceived it ; and as soon as the 
duenna saw her enter Don Quixote's room, not to fail in a 
duenna's invariable practice of tattling, she hurried off that 
instant to report to the duchess how Dona Rodrigues; was 
doseted with Don Quixote. The duchess told the duke, and asked 
him to let her and AJtisidora go and see what the said duenna 
wanted with Don Quixote. The duke gave them leave, and the 
pair cautiously and quietly crept to the door of the room and 
posted themselves so close to it that they could hear all that was 
said inside. But when the duchess heard how the Rodriguez had 
made public the Aranjuei of her issues ' she could not restrain 
herself, nor Altisidora either ; and so, filled with rage and 
thirsting for vengeance, they burst into the room and tormented 
Don Quixote and flogged the duenna in the manner already ■ 
described ; for indignities offered to their charms and s 
esteem mightily provoke the anger of women and make thenj 
eager for revenge. The duchess told the duke what 1 
happened, and he was much amused by it ; and she, in pursu-J 
ance of her design of making merry and diverting herself w '" 
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K Ml QUIXOTE. 

Don Quixote, despatched the page who had played the part of 
Dulcinea in the negotiations for her disenchantment (whidi 
Sancho Pania in the cares of government had forgotten all 
about) to Teresa Panza his wife with her husband's letter and 
another from herself, and also a great string of fine coral beads 
as a present.' 

Now the history says this page was very sharp and quick- 
witted ; and eager to serve his lord and lady he set off very 
willingly for Sancho's village. Before he entered it he observed 
a number of women washing in a brook,' and asked them if they 
could tell him whether there lived there a woman of the name of 
Teresa Pania, wife of one Sancho Panza, squire to a knight 
called Don Quixote of La Mancha. At the question a young 
girl who was washing stood up and said, ' Teresa Pansa is my 
mother, and that Sancho is my father, and that knight is our 

' Well then^ miss,' said the page, ' come and show me where 
your mother is, for 1 bring her a letter and a present from that 
same father of yours.' 

'That I will with all my heart, senor,' said the girl, who 
seemed to be about fourteen, more or less ; and leaving the 
clothes she was washing to one of her companions, and without 
putting anything on her head or feet, for she was bare-legged 
and had her hair hanging about her, away she skipped in front 
of the page's horse, saying, 'Come, your worship, our house is at 
the entrance of the town, and my mother is there, sorrowful 
enough at not having had any news of my father this ever 
so long.' 

' Well,' said the page, ' 1 am bringing her such good news 
that she will have reason to thank God for it,' 

And then, skipping, running, and capering, the girl reached 
the town, but before going into the house she called out at the 
door, 'Come out, mother Teresa, come out, come out; here's 
a gentleman with letters and other things from my good father.' 
At these words her mother Teresa Panza came out spinning 
a bundle of fiax, in a grey petticoat (so short was it one would 
have fancied 'they to her shame had cut it short''), a grev 
bodice of the same stuff, and a smock. She was not very old, 
though plainly past forty, strong, healthy, vigorous, and sun- 
dried ; and seeing her daughter and the page on horseback, 
she exclaimed, 'What's this, child ? What gentleman is this?' 

' A servant of my lady, Doiia Teresa Panza,' replied the page i 

' See nDta 1, p. 44. 

^ Argamuilli ii almost tbe onl; lillagg in La Muioba vheis Bnoh a sight oaild 
bs aeeo ; aoi arm of ths Onadiana flows past it. 
^A line (com the old ballad, '&. OalaCraTa la Vioja.' BoofciDg tho eklrti wal a 
aiahmant for misooodaiit in old timu. 
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and suiting the action to the word he flung himself off his horse, 
" 1 with great humility advanced to kneel before the lady 
ffereaa, saying, ' Let me kiss your hand, Seiiora Doiia Teresa, 
nttlie lawful and only wife of Seiior Don Sancho Panza, right- 
B governor of the island of Barataria.' 

■' Ah, senor, get up, don't do that,' said Teresa ; ' for I'm not a 
nt of a court lady, but only a poor countrywoman, the daughter 
I of a. clodcrusher, and the wife of a squire-errant and not of any 
governor at all.' 

'You are,' said the page, 'the most worthy wife of a most 
arch-worthy governor ; and as a proof of what I say accept this 
letter and this present ; ' and at the same time he took out of 
bb pocket a string of coral beads with gold dasps, and placed 
1 her neck, and said, ' This letter is from his lordship the 
Emor, and I bring another, as well as these coral beads, 
hotn my lady the duchess, who sends me to your worship.' 

Teresa stood lost in astonishment, and her daughter just as 
much, and the girl said, ' May I die but our master Don 
Quixote's at the bottom of this ; he must have given father the 
government or county he so often promised him.' 

'That is the truth,' said the page ; 'for it is through Senor 
Don Quixote that Seiior Sancho is now governor of the island 
of Barataria, as will be seen by this letter,' 

'Will your worship read it to me, noble sir?' said Teresa; 
' for though I can spin I can't read — not a scrap.' 

' Nor I either,' said Sanchica ; ' but wait a bit, and I'll go and 
fetch some one who can read it, either the curate himself or the 
bachelor Samson Carrasco, and they'll come gladly to hear any 
news of my father.' 

'There is no need to fetch anybody,' said the page; 'for 
though I can't spin I can read, and I'll read it ;' and so he read 
it through, but as it has been already given it is not inserted 
here ; and then he took out the other one from the duchess, 
which ran as follows : 

Friend Teresa,— Your husband Sancho's good qualities, of 
heart as wel! as of head, induced and compelled me to request 
my husband the duke to give him the government of one of 
his many islands, I am told he governs like a gerfalcon, of 
which I am very glad, and my lord the duke, of course, also ; 
and I am very thankful to heaven that I have not made a 
mistake in choosing him for that same government ; for I would 
have Seiiora Teresa know that a good governor is hard to find 
in this world, and may God make me as good as Sancho's way 
of governing. Herewith I send you, my dear, a string of coral 
beads with gold clasps ; I wish they were Oriental pearls ; hut 
'he who gives thee a bone does not wish to see thee dead ;" 




a. time will come when we shall become acquainted i 
one another, but God knows the future. Commend mi 
daughter Sanchica, and tell her from me to hold i. . , 

readiness, for I mean to make a high match for her whm 
she least expects it. They tell me ihere are big acorns in your 
village ; send me a coupie of doien or so, and I shall ^ue 
them greatly as coming from your hand ; and write to me at 
length to assure me of your health and well-being ; and if there 
be anything you stand in need of, it is but to open your moutfi, 
and that shall be the measure ; and so God keep you. 
From this place. 

Your loving friend. 

The Duchess. 

' Ah, what a good, plain, lowly lady ! ' said Teresa when she 
heard the letter ; ' that I may be buried with ladies of that sort, 
and not the gentlewomen we have in this town, that fancy be- 
cause they are gentlewomen the wind must not touch them, and 
go to church with as much airs as if they were queens, no less, 
and seem to think they are disgraced if they look at a farmci's 
wife I And see here how this good lady, for all she's a duchess, 
calls me "friend," and treats me as if I was her equal — and 
equal may I see her with the tallest church-tower in La Mancha I 
And as for the acorns, sefior, I'll send her ladyship a peck and 
such big ones that one might come to see them as a show and a 
wonder. And now, Sanchica, see that the gentleman is com- 
fortable ; put up this horse, and get some eggs out of the stable, 
and cut plenty of bacon, and let's give him his dinner like a 
prince ; for the good news he has brought, and his own bonny 
face deserve it all ; and meanwhile I'll run out and give the 
neighbours the news of our good iuck, and father curate, and 
Master Nicholas the barber, who are and always have been such 
friends of thy father's.' 

' That I will, mother,' said Sanchica ; ' but mind, you must 
give me half of that string ; for I don't think my lady the 
duchess could have been so stupid as to send it all to you.' 

' It is all for thee, my child,' said Teresa ; ' but let me wear it 
round my neck for a few days ; for verily it seems to make my 
heart glad.' 

' You will be glad too,' said the page, ' when you see the 
bundle there is in this portmanteau, for it is a suit of the finest 
cloth, that the governor onl^ wore one day out hunting and now 
sends, all for Seiiora Sanchica.' 

'May he live a thousand years,' said Sanchica, 'and the 
bearer as many, nay two thousand, if needful.' 

With this Teresa hurried out of the house with the letters, 
md with the string of beads round her neck, and went along 
thrumming the letters as if they were a tambourine, and by 
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chance coming across the curate and Samson Cairasco she 
began capering and saying, ' None of us poor now, faith ! 
We've got a little government ! Ay, let the finest lady tackle 
me, and I'll give her a setting down 1 ' 

' What's all this, Teresa Panza,' said they ; ' what madness is 
this, and what papers are those?' 

'The madness is only this,' said she, 'that these are the 
letters of duchesses and governors, and these 1 have on my 
neck are fine coral beads, with ave-marias and paternosters of 
beaten gold, and I am a governess.' 

' God help us,' said the curate, ' we don't understand you, 
Teresa, or know what you are talking about.' 

' There, you may see it yourselves,' said Teresa, and she 
handed them the letters. 

The curate read them out for Samson Carrasco to hear, and 
Samson and he looked at one another in wonderment at what 
they had read, and the bachelor asked who had brought the 
letters. Teresa in reply bade them come with her to her house 
and they would see the messenger, a most elegant youth, who 
had brought another present which was worth as much more. 
The curate took the coral beads from her neck and examined 
them again and again, and having satislied himself as to their 
fineness he fell to wondering aiiesh, and said, ' By the gown I 
wear I don't know what to say or think of these letters and 
presents ; on the one hand I can see and feel the fineness of 
these coral beads, and on the other I read how a duchess sends 
to beg for a couple of dozen of acorns.' 

' Square that if you can,' said Carrasco ; ' well, let's go and 
see the messenger, and from him we'll learn something about 
this mystery that has turned up.' 

They did so, and Teresa returned with them. They found 
the page sifting a little barley for his horse, and Sanchica 
cutting a rasher of bacon to be paved with eggs ^ for his dinner. 
His looks and his handsome apparel pleased them both greatly ; 
and after they had saluted hini courteously, and he them, 
Samson begged him to give them his news, as well of Don 
Quixote as of Sancho Panza, for, he said, though they had read 
the letters from Sancho and her ladyship the duchess, they were 
still puzzled and could not make out what was meant by Sancho's 
government, and above ail of an island, when all or most of 
those in the Mediterranean belonged to his Majesty. 

To this the page replied, ' As to Seiior Sancho Pania's being 
a governor there is no doubt whatever ; but whether it be an 
island or not that he governs, with that I have nothing to do ; 
suffice it that il is a town of more than a thousand inhabitants ; 

1 A grapliiii deicription of tbe dish u dreeied in Bplln, vbore the bioon uid eggs 
■ra friai Ugvtlisi. 
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with regard to the acorns 1 may tell you ray lady the duchess 
is so unpretending and unassuming that, not to speak of 
sending to beg for acorns from a peasant woman, she has been 
known to send to ask for the loan of a comb from one of her 
neighbours ; for I would Ihave your worships know [hat the 
ladtes of Aragon, though they are just as iUustrious, are no' 
punctilious and haug'hty as the Castilian ladies ; they t 
people with greater familiarity.' 

In the middle of this conversation Sanchica came in with her 
skirt full of eggs, and said she to the page, ' Tell me, seni 
does my father wear trunk -hose since he has been governor ? ' 

' 1 have not noticed,' said the page ; ' but no doubt he wears 

' Ah ! my God ! ' said Sanchica, ' what a sight it must be ic 
see my father in tights ! Isn't it odd that ever since I was bom 
I have had a longing to see my father in trunk-hose ? ' 

'As things go you will see that if you live,' said the page; 'by 
God he is in the way to take the road with a sunshade if the 
government only lasts him two months more.' 

The curate and the bachelor could see plainly enough that 
the page spoke in a waggish vein ; but the fineness of the coral 
beads, and the hunting suit that Sancho sent (for Teresa had 
already shown it to them) did away with the impression ; and 
they could not help laughing at Sanchica's wish, and still mtMC 
when Teresa said, ' Senor curate, look about if there's anybody 
here going to Madrid or Toledo, to buy me a hooped petticoai 
a proper fashionable one of the best quality ; for indeed and 
indeed I must do honour to my husband's government as weli 
as I can ; nay, if I am put to it, I'll go to court and set up a coach 
like all the world ; for she who has a governor for her husband 
may very well have one and keep one,' 

'And why not, mother!' said Sanchica; 'would to God il 
were to-day instead of to-morrow, even though they were to say 
when they saw me seated in the coach with my mother, "Set 
that rubbish, that garlic-stuffed fellow's daughter, how she goes 
stretched at her ease in a coach as if she was a she-pope!' 
But let them tramp through the mud, and let me go in my coach 
with my feet off the ground. Bad luck to backbiters all n 
the world ; " let me go warm and the people may laugh." ' 
I say right, mother?' 

'To be sure you do, my child,' said Teresa; 'and all this 
good luck, and even more, my good Sancho foretold tne ; r " 
thou wilt see, my daughter, he won't stop till he has made re 
countess i for to make a beginning is everything in luck ; ' and 
as I have heard thy good father say many a time (for besides 
Ifeing thy father he's the father of proverbs too), "When itiej 



offer thee a heifer, run with a halter ; ' when they offer thee a 
government, lake it ; when ihey would give thee a county, seiie 
It ; when they say, ' Here, here ! ' to thee with something good, 
swallow it." Oh no ! go to sleep, and don't answer the strokes 
of good fortune and the lucky chances that are knocking at the 
door of your house ! ' 

' And what do I care,' added Sanchica, ' whether anybody says 
when he sees me holding my head up, " The dog saw himself in 
hempen breeches," and the rest of it ? " 

Hearing this the curate said, ' I do believe that all this family 
d'thePanzas are bom with a sackful of proverbs in their insides, 
every one of them ; I never saw one of them that does not pour 
"lem out at all times and on all occasions.' 

'That is true,' said the page, 'for Senor Governor Sarcho 
tters them at every turn ; and though a great many of them 
are not to the purpose, still they amuse one, and my lady the 
duchess and the duke praise them highly.' 

' Then you still maintain that all this about Sancho's govern- 
ment is true, sefior,' said the bachelor, 'and that there actually 
is a duchess who sends him presents and writes to him? 
Because we, although we have handled the presents and read 
the letters, don't believe it, and we think this must be one of our 
fellow -towns man Don Quixote's affairs, which he fancies ate all 
done by enchantment ; and for this reason I am almost ready to 
say that I'd like to touch and feel your worship to see whether 
you are a mere ambassador of the imagination or a man of flesh 
and blood.' 

'All I know, sirs,' replied the page, 'is that I am a real 
ambassador, and that Seiior Sancho Panza is governor as a 
matter of fact, and that my lord and lady the duke and duchess 
can give,-and have given him this same government, and that I 
have heard the said Sancho Panza bears himself very stoutly 
therein ; whether there be any enchantment in all this or not, it 
is for your worships to settle between you ; for that's all I know 
by the oath I swear, and that Is by the life of my parents whom 
I have still alive, and love dearly.' 

' It may be so,' said the bachelor ; 'but dubitat Augustinus! 

■ Doubt who will,' said the page ; 'what I have told you is the 
truth, and that will always rise above falsehood as oil above 
water ; ^ if not operibus credzie, et non verbis. Let one of you 
come with me, and he will see with his eyes what he does not 
believe with his ears.' 

' It's for me to make that trip,' said Sanchica ; ' take me with 
-, behind you on your horse ; for I'll go with all my 
se my father.' 
■^Governors' daug'hlers,' said the page, 'm\is\. titi^. W^n^ ■^■awj. 
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the roads alone, but accompanied by coaches and litters and 
great number of attendants.' 
By God,' said Sanchica, ' I car go just as well mounted on a 
she-ass as in a coach ; what a dainty lass you must take 

'Hush, girl,' said Teresa; 'you don't know what you're 
talking about; the gentleman is quite right, for "as the lime 
so the behaviour;"' when it was Sancho it was " Sancha ;" 
when it is governor it's " seiioi'a ; " I don't know if I'm right.' 

' Seiiora Teresa says more than she is aware of,' said the 
page ; 'and now give me something to eat and let me go at 
once, for I mean to return this evening'.' 

'Come and do penance with me,' said the curate at this ; 'for 
Seiiora Teresa has more will than means to serve so worthy 

The page refused, but had to consent at last for his own sake ; 
and the curate took him home with him very gladly, in order to 
have an opportunity of questioning him at leisure about Don 
Quixote and his doings. The bachelor offered to write the 
letters in reply for Teresa ; but she did not care to let him mix 
himself up in her affairs, for she thought him somewhat given to 
joking ; and so she gave a cak* and a couple of eggs to a young 
acolyte who was a penman, and he wrote for her two letters, one 
for her husband and the other for the duchess, dictated out of 
her own head, which are not the worst inserted in this great 
history, as will be seen farther on. 



CHAPTER LI. 



Day came after the night of the governor's round ; a nig'ht 
which the head-carver passed without sleeping, so ftJI were his 
thoughts of the face and air and beauty of the disguised damsel, 
while the majordomo spent what was left of it in writing an 
account to hjs lord and lady of all Sancha said and did, being 
as much amazed at his sayings as at his doings, for there was a 
mixture of shrewdness and simplicity in all his words and deeds. 
The senor governor got up, and hy Doctor Pedro Recio's direc- 
tions they made him break his fast on a little conserve and four 
Bups of cold water, which Sancho would have readily exchanged 
for a piece of bread and a bunch of grapes ; but seeing there 
was no help for it, he submitted with no little sorrow of heart 

'Ptoy. asi 
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and discomfort of stomach ; Pedro Recio having pei-suaded him , 
that light and delicate diet enlivened the wits, and that 
what was most essential for persons placed in command ana in 
responsible situations, where they have to employ not only the 
bodily powers but those of the mind also. 

By means of this sophistry Sancho was made to endure 
hunger, and hunger so keen that in his heart he cursed the 
government, and even him who had given it to him ; however, 
with his hunger and his conserve he undertook to deliver judg- 
ments that day, and the first thing chat came before him was a 
question that was submitted to him by a stranger, in the presence 
of the majordomo and the other attendants, and it was in these 
words : ' Senor, a large river separated two districts of one and 
the same lordship — will your worship please to pay attention, 
for the case is an important and a rather knotty one ? Well 
then, on this tiver there was a bridge, and at one end of it a 
gallows, and a sort of tribunal, where four judges commonly 
sat to administer the law which the lord of the river, the bridge 
and the lordship had enacted, and which was to this effect, " If 
anyone crosses by this bridge from one side to the other he 
shall declare on oath where he is going to and with what object ; 
and if he swears truly, he shall be allowed to pass, but if falsely, 
he shall he put to death for it by hanging on the gallows erected 
there, without any remission." Though the !aw and its severe 
penalty were known, many persons crossed, but in their declara- 
tions it was easy to see at once they were telling the truth, and 
the ju<^es let them pass free. It happened, however, that one 
man, when they came to take his declaration, swore and said 
that by the oath he took he was going to die upon that gallows 
that stood there, and nothing else. The judges held a consulta- 
tion over the oath, and ihey said, " If we let this man pass free 
he has sworn falsely, and by the law he ought to die ; but if we 
bang him, as he swore he was going to die on that gallows, and 
therefore swore the truth, by the same law he ought to go free." 
It is asked of your worship, setior governor, what are the judges 
to do with this man? For they are still in doubt and per- 
plexity ; and having heard of your worship's acute and exalted 
intellect, they have sent me to entreat your worship on their behidlj 
to give j^our opinion on this very intricate and puiding c 

To this Sancho made answer, ' Indeed those gentlem 
jadges that send you to me might have spared themselves the 
trouble, for 1 have more of the obtuse than the acute in me ; 
however, repeat the case over again, so that I may understand 
it, and then perhaps 1 may be able to hit the point.' 

I This pQule is y»rj liire one in Aulvs 
mea de Faria Leccton tl. 1, a r^'' ■ 
whieb OarvAntes dratn moTO f-ha^ ot 
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The queiist repeated again and again what he had said 
before, and then Sancho said, ' It set 

matter right in a moment, and in this way ; the man swears that 
he is going to die upon the gallows ; but if he dies upon it, he 
has sworn the truth, and by the law enacted deserves to go free 
and pass over the bridge ; but if they don't hang him, then he 
has sworn falsely, and by the same law deserves to be hanged.' 

' It is as the seiior governor says,' said the messenger ; 'and 
as regards a complete comprehension of the case, there is 
nothing left Co desire or hesitate about.' 

' Well then I say,' said Sancho, ' that of this man they should 
let pass the part that has sworn truly, and hang the part that 
has hed ; and in this way the conditions of the passage will be 
fully complied with.' 

' But then, seiior governor,' replied the querist, ' the man will 
have to be divided into two parts ; and if he is divided of course 
he will die ; and so none of the requirements of the law will bo 
carried out, and it is absolutely necessary to comply with it' 

' Look here, my good sir," said Sancho ; ' either I'm a num- 
skull or else there is the same reason for this passenger dyii^ 
as for his living and passing over the bridge ; for if the trul£ 
saves him the falsehood equally condemns him ; and that beit^ 
the case it is my opinion you should say to the gentlemen who 
sent you to me that as the arguments for condemning him and 
for absolving him are exactly balanced, they should let him pass 
freely, as it is always more praiseworthy to do good than to do 
evil ; this I would give signed with my name if 1 knew how to 
sign ; and what 1 have said in this case is not out of my own 
head, but one of the many precepts my master Don Quixote 
gave me the night before I left to become governor of this 
island, that came into my mind, and it was this, that when there 
was any doubt about the justice of a case I should lean to 
mercy ; and it is God's will that I should recollect it now, for it 
tits this case as if it was made for it.' 

'That is true.' said the majordomo ; 'and I maintain that 
Lycurgus himself, who gave laws to the Lacedemonians, could 
not have pronounced a better decision than the great Panza has 
given ; let the morning's audience close with this, and I will see 
that the seiior governor has dinner entirely to his liking.' 

'That's all I ask for — fair play,' said Sancho; 'give me my 
dinner, and then let it rain cases and questions on me, and 111 
despatch them in a twinkling.' 

The majordomo kept his word, for he felt it against his con- 
science to kill so wise a governor by hunger ; particularly as he 
intended to have done with hira that same night, playing off the 
last joke he was commissioned to practise upon him. 
It came to pass, then, that after \\e \\aA. d\Tved tbat day, in 
opposition to the rules and aphonsms fA Docwre 1'\iWi»tMi»^» 



they were taking away the cloth there came a courier with a 
letter from Don Quixote for the governor. Sancho ordered the 
secretary to read it to himself, and if there was nothing in it that 
demanded secrecy to read it aloud. The secretary did so, and 
after he had skimmed the contents he said, ' It may well be read 
aloud, for what Seiior Don Quixote writes to your worship 
deserves to be printed or written in letters of gold, and it is as 
follows.' 



When I was expecting to hear of ih;^ stupidities and blunders, 
friend Sancho, I have received intelligence of thy displays of 
good sense, for which 1 give special thanks to heaven that can 
raise the poor from the dunghill and of fools make wise men. 
They tell me thou dost govern as if thou wert a man, and art a. 
man as if thou wert a beast, so great is the humility wherewith 
thou dost comport thyself. But I would have thee bear in mind, 
Sancho, that very often it is fitting and necessary for the authority 
of office to resist the humility of the heart ; for the seemly array 
of one who is invested with grave duties should be such as they 
require and not measured by what his own humble tastes may 
lead him to prefer. Dress well ; a stick dressed up does not 
look like a stick ; ' I do not say thou shouldst wear trinkets or 
fine raiment, or that being a judge thou shouldst dress like a 
soldier, but that thou shouldst array thyself in the apparel thy 
office requires, and that it be at the same time neat and hand- 
some. To win the good-will of the people thou governest there 
are two things, among others, that thou must do ; one is to be 
civil to all (this, however, I told thee before), and the other to 
take care that food be abundant, for there is nothing that vexes 
the heart of the poor more than hunger and high prices. Make 
not many proclamations ; but those thou makest lake care that 
they be good ones, and above all that they be observed and 
carried out ; for proclamations that are not observed are the 
same as if they did not exist ; nay, they encourage the idea that 
the prince who had the wisdom and authority to make them had 
not the power to enforce them ; and laws that threaten and are 
not enforced come to be like the log, the king of the frogs, that 
frightened them at first, but that in time they despised and 
mounted upon. Be a father to virtue and a step-father to vice. 
Be not always strict, nor yet alwa);s lenient, but observe a mean 
between these two extremes, for in that is the aim of wisdom. 
Visit the gaols, the slaughter-houses, and the market-places ; for 
Oe presence of the governor is of great importance in such 
"*' ■' comforts the prisoners who are in hopes of a speedy 
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if perchance 
which I do not believe) covetous, a follower of women, 
_ ton ; for when the people and those that have dealings 
with thee become aware of ih^ special weakness they will bring 
their batteries to bear upon thee in that quarter, till they have 
brought thee down to the depths of perdition. Consider and 
reconsider, con and con over again the advice and the instruc- 
tions I gave thee before thy departure hence to thy government, 
and thou wilt see that in them, if thou dost follow thera, thou 
hast a help at hand that will lighten for thee the troubles and 
difficulties that beset governors at every step. Write to thy lord 
and lady and show thyself grateful to them, for ingratitude is the 
daughter of pride, and one of the greatest sins we know of ; and 
be who is grateful to those who have been good to him shows 
that he will be so to Gad also who has bestowed and still bestows 
so many blessings upon him. 

My lady the duchess sent off a messenger with thy suit and 
another present to thy wife Teresa Panza ; we expect the answer 
every moment. I have been a little indisposed through a certain 
scratching I came in for, not very much to the benefit of my 
nose ; but it was nothing ; for if there are enchanters who mal- 
treat me, there are also some who defend me. Let me know if 
the majordomo who is with thee bad any shai-e in the Trifaldi 
performance, as thou didst suspect ; and keep me informed of 
everything that happens thee, as the distance is so short ; all the 
more as I am thinking of giving over very shortly this idle life I 
am now leading, for I was not born for it. A thing has occurred 
to me which I am inclined to think will put me out of favour 
with the duke and duchess ; but though I am sorry for it 1 do not 
care, for after all I must obey my calling rather than their plea- 
sure, in accordance with the common saying, amicus Plato, sed 
magis arnica Veritas. I quote this Latin to thee because I con- 
clude that since thou hast been a governor thou wilt have learned 
it. God be with thee, and keep thee from being an object of 
pity to anyone. 

Thy friend 

Don Quixote of La Mancha. 

Sancho listened to the letter with great attention, and it was 
praised and considered wise by all who heard it ; he then rose 
up from table, and calling his secretary shut himself in with him 
in his own room, and without putting it off any longer set about 
answering his master Don Quixote at once ; and he bade the 
secretary write down what he told him without adding or sup- 

iressing anything, which he did, and the answer was to tie 

jllowing effect, 



Sancho Paxza's Letter to Don Quixote of La Mancha. 

The pressure of business Js so great upon me that I have no 
time to scratch my head or even to cut my nails ; and 1 have 
them so long^God send a remedy for it. 1 say this, master of 
ray soul, that you may not be surprised if I have not until now 
sent you word of how I fare, well or ill, in this government, in 
which 1 am suffering more hunger than when we two were 
wandering through the woods and wastes. 

My lord the duke wrote to me the other day to warn me that 
certain spies had got into this island to kill me ; but up to the 
present 1 have not found out any except a certain doctor who 
receives a salary in this town for kiUing all the governors that 
come here ; he calls himself I>octor Pedro Recio, and is of 
Tirleafuera ; enough you see to put me in dread of dying under 
his hands. This doctor says of himself that he does not cure 
diseases when there are any, but prevents them coming, and 
the medicines he uses are diet and more diet, until he brings 
one down to bare bones ; as if leanness was not worse than 

In short he is killing me with hunger, and I am dying myself 
of vexation ; for when I thought I was coming to this govern- 
ment to get my meat hot and my drink cool, and lake my ease 
between hoUand sheets on feather beds, I tind I have come to do 
penance as if I was a hermit ; and as I don't do it willingly I 
suspect that in the end the devil will carry me off. 

So far I have not handled any dues or taken any bribes, and 
I don't know what to think of it ; for here they tell me that the 
governors that come to this island, before entering it have plenty 
of money either given to them or lent to them by the peoplef of 
the town, and that this is the usual custom not only here but 
with all who enter upon governments. 

Last night going the rounds I came upon a fair damsel in 
man's clothes, and a brother of hers dressed as a woman ; my 
head-carver has fallen in love with the girl, and has in his own 
mind chosen her for a wife, so he says, and I have chosen the 
youth for a son-in-law ; to-day we are going to explain our in- 
tentions to the father of the pair, who is one Diego de la Liana, 
a gentleman and an old Christian as much as you please. 

1 have visited the market-places, as your worship advises me, 
and yesterday I found a stall-keeper selling new hazel-nuts and 
proved her to have mixed a bushel of old empty rotten nuts with 
a bushel of new ; I confiscated the whole for the children of the 
charity-school, who will know how to distinguish them well 
enough, and I sentenced her not to come into the market-place 
for a fortnight ; they told me I did bravely. I can tell your 
worship it is commonly said in this town that there are no people 
worse than the market-women, for they are all barefaced, un- 
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conscionable, and impudent, and 1 can well believe it from what 
I have seen of them in other towns. 

I am mightily pleased that my lady the duchess has written to 
my wife Teresa Pania and sent her the present your worship 
speaks of ; and I will strive lo show myself grateful when the 
time comes ; kiss her hands for me, and tell her I say she has 
not thrown it into a sack with a hole in it, as she will see in the 
end, I should not like your worship to have any difference with 
my lord and lady ; for if you fall out with them it is plain it 
must do me harm ; and as you give me advice to be grateful it 
will not do for your worship not to be so yourself to those who 
have shown you such kindness, and by whom you have been 
treated so hospitably in their casde. 

That about the scratching 1 don't understand ; but I suppose 
it must be one of the ill-turns the wicked enchanters are always 
doing your worship ; when we meet I shall know all about it. I 
wish I could send your worship something ; but I don't know 
what to send, unless it be some very curious clyster pipes to 
work with bladders, that they make in this island ; but if the 
office remains with me I'll find out something to send, one way or 
another. If my wife Teresa Pania writes to nie, pay the postage 
and send me the letter, for I have a very great desire to hear 
how my house and wife and children are going on. And so, 
may God deliver your worship from evil-minded enchanters, and 
bring me well and peacefully out of this government, which I 
doubt, for 1 espect to take leave of it and my life together, from 
the way Doctor Pedro Recio treats me. 

Yoiu- worship's servant j 

Sancho Panza the Governor. 

The secretary sealed the letter, and immediately dismissed ' 
the courier ; and those who were carrying on the joke against 
Sancho putting their heads together laid their plans for dismiss- 
ing him from the governmenC. Sancho spent the afternoon in 
drawing up certain ordinances relating to the good government 
of what he fancied the island ; and he ordained that there were 
to be no provision hucksters in the Slate, and that men might . 
import wine into it from any place they pleased, proinded they ' 
declared the quarter it came from, so that a price might be put \ 
upon it according to its quality, reputation, and the estimation ( 
it was held in ; and he that watered his wine, or changed the | 
name, was to forfeit his life for it. He reduced the prices of all 
manner of shoes, boots, and stockings, but of shoes in particular, ( 
as they seemed to him to run extravagantly high. He estab- , 
lished a fixed rate for servants' wages, which were becoming i 
recklessly exorbitant. He laid extremely heavy penalties upon 
those who sang lewd or loose songs either by day or night. He 
decreed that no blind man should sing of any miracle in verse, 
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^_tless he could produce authentic evidence that it was true, for 
■St was his opinion that most of those the blind men sing are 
trumped up, to the detriment of the true ones. He established 
and created an ajguacil of the poor, not to harass them, but to 
examine them and see whether tliey really were so ; for many a 
sturdy thief or drunkard goes about under cover of a make- 
believe crippled limb or a sham sore. In a word, he made so 
many good rules that to this day they are preserved there, 
and are called Thi constittiiions of the great governor Sancho 






CHAPTER LII. 

IREIN IS RELATED THE ADVENTURE OF THE SECOND 
DISTRESSED OR AFFLICTED DUENNA, OTHERWISE CALLED 
DONA RODRIGUEZ. 

CiD Hamet relates that Don Quixote being now cured of his 
scratches felt that the life he was leading in the castle was 
entirely inconsistent with the order of chivalry he professed, so 
he determined to ask the duke and duchess to permit him to 
lake his departure for Saragossa, as the time ot the festival was 
now drawing near, and he hoped to win there the suit of armour 
which is the prize at festivals of the sort. But one day at table 
with the duke and duchess, just as he was about to carry his 
resolution into effect and ask for their permission, lo and behold 
suddenly there came in through the door of the great hall two 
women, as they afterwards proved to be, draped in mourning 
from head to foot, one of whom approaching Don Quixote flung 
herself at full length at his feet, pressing her lips to them, and 
uttering moans so sad, so deep, and so dolefiil that she put all 
who heard and saw her into a state of perplexity ; and though 
the duke and duchess supposed it must be some joke their 
servants were playing off upon Don Quixote, still the earnest 
way the woman sighed and moaned and wept puzzled them and 
made them feel uncertain, until Don Quixote, touched with 
compassion, raised her up and made her unveil herself and 
remove the mantle from her tearful face. She complied and 
disclosed what no one could have ever anticipated, for she dis- 
closed the countenance of Doiia Rodriguez, the duenna of the 
house ; the other female in mourning being her daughter, who 
had been made a fool of by the rich farmer's son. All who 
knew her were tilled with astonishment, and the duke and 
duchess more than any ; for though they thought her a simpleton 
and a weak creature, they did not think her capable of crazy 
{Wanks. Dona Rodriguez, at length, turning to her master aod 
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mistress said to them, ' Will your excellences be pie 
permit me to speak to this genlleioan for a. momeot, 
requisite I should da so in order to get successfully ou 
business in which the boldness of an evil-minded clown ha& 
involved me ? ' 

The duke said that for his part he gave her leave, and that 
she might speak with Senor Don Quixote as much as she likedt 

She then, turning to Don Quixote and addressing herself tB 
him said, ' Some days since, valiant knight, I gave you " 
account of the injustice and treachery of a wicked farmer to 
dearly beloved daughter, tlie unhappy damsel here l>efore yoiii 
and you promised me to take her part and right the wrong tha 
has been done her ; but now it has come to my hearing tha 
you are about to depart from this castle in quest of such feti 
adventures as God may vouchsafe to you ] therefore, before ytM 
take the road, 1 would that you challenge this froward nisti^ 
and compel him to marry my daughter in fulfilment of tlte 
promise he gave her to become her husband before he seduced 
her ; for to expect that my lord the duke will do me jaslice is 
ask pears from the elm tree," for the reason 1 stated privately 
your worship ; and so may our Lord grant you good health and 

To these words Don Quixote replied very gravely aai 
solemnly, ' Worthy duenna, check your tears, or rather dry 
them, and spare your sighs ; for I take it upon myself to obtain 
redress for your daughter, for whom it would have been better 
not to have been so ready to believe lovers' promises, which are 
for the most part quickly made and very slowly performed ; and 
so, with my lord the duke's leave, I will at once go in quest of this 
inhuman youth, and will find him out and challenge him and 
slay him, if so be he refuses to keep his promised word ; for the 
chief object of my profession is to spare the humble and chastise 
the proud ; 1 mean, to help the distressed and destroy the 
oppressors,' 

'There is no necessity,' said the duke, 'for your worship to 
take the trouble of seeking' out the rustic of whom this wortbj 
duenna complains, nor is there any necessity, either, nt 
asking my leave to challenge him ; for 1 admit him dolf 
challenged, and will take care that he is informed of '*"" 
challenge, and accepts it, and comes to answer it in perse 
this castle of mine, where 1 shall aiford to both a fair fiel4 
observing all the conditions which are usually and properly 
observed in such trials, and observing too justice to both side 
as all princes who offer a free field to combatants within tl 
limits of their lordships are bound to do. 

' Then \vith that assurance and your highness's good leave,' 



lid Don Quixote, ' I hereby for this once waive my privilege of 1 
istle blood, and come down and put myself on a level with the 
iwly birth of the wrong-doer, making myself equal with him 
id enabling him to enter into combat with me ; and so, I 
lallenge and defy him, though absent, on the plea of his mal- 
asance in breaking faith with this poor damsel, who was a 
aiden and now by his misdeed is none ; and say that he shall 
Ifil the promise he gave her to become her lawful husband, or 
se stake his life upon the question.' 

And then plucking off a glove he threw it down in the middle 
F the hall, and the duke picked it up, saying, as he had said 
Efore, that he accepted the challenge in the name of his vassal, 
ad fixed six days thence as the time, the courtyard of the 
istle as the place, and for arms the customary ones of knights, 
Ltice and shield and full armour, with all the other accessories, 
ithout trickery, guile, or charms of any sort, and examined and 
assed by the judges of the field. ' But first of all,' he said, ' it 

requisite that this worthy duenna and unworthy damsel should 
lace their claim for justice in the hands of Don Quixote ; for 
therwise nothing can be done, nor can the said challenge be 
Fought to a lawful issue.' 

'I do so place it,' replied the duenna. 

'And I too,' added her daughter, all in tears and covered 
>ith shame and confusion. 

This declaration having been made, and the duke having 
ettled in his own mind what he would do in the matter, the 
(dies in black withdrew, and the duchess gave orders that for 
lie fiiture they were not to be treated as servants of hers, but a 
idy adventurers who came to her house to demand justice ; si 
bey gave them a room to themselves and waited on them as 
hey would on strangers, to the consternation of the other 
romen- servants, who did not know where the folly and 
mpudence of Dofia Rodriguez and her unlucky daughter would 
top. 

And now, to complete the enjoyment of the feast and bring 
he dinner to a satisfactory end, lo and behold the page who 
lad carried the letters and presents to Teresa Panza, the wife 
t the governor Sancho, entered the hall ; and the duke and 
luchess were very well pleased to see him, being anxious lo 
now the result of his journey ; hut when they asked him the 
lage said in reply that he could not give it before so many 
teople or in a few words, and begged their excellences to be 
ileased to let it wait for a private opportunity, and in the mean- 
ime amuse themselves with these letters ; and taking out the 
Btters he placed them in the duchess's hand. One bore byway 
t address, Lei/er_fi>riiiy /atfy /Ae Duc/uss So-and-sOi oj I dortt 
iUffTti ic^erey and the other, To tny husband Sancha PQ.n=a, 
^^^rif^^^^ is/aado/ BareUa)da,Vihom. God prosptr longer 
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than me. The duchess's bread would not bake, a5 the sayiog is, 
until she had read her letter ; and having looked over it herself 
and seen that it might be read aloud for the duke and all present 
to hear, she read out as follows. 

Teresa Panza's Letter to the Duchess 
The letter your highness wrote me, my lady, gave me great 
pleasure, for indeed I found it very welcome. The string of 
coral beads is very fine, and my husband's hunting suit does not 
fall short of it. All this village is very much pleased that your 
ladyship has made a governor of my good man Sancho i though 
nobody will believe it, particularly the curate, and Master 
Nicholas the barber, and the bachelor Samson Carrasco ; but 
I don't care for that, for so long as it is true, as it is, they 
may all say what they like ; though, to tell the truth, if the corai 
beads and the suit had not come I would not have believed 
it either; for in this village everybody thinks my husband a 
numskull, and except for governing a flock of goats, they cannot 
fancy what sort of government he can be fit for. God grant it, 
and direct him according as he sees his children stand in need 
of it. I am resolved witb your worship's leave, lady of my soul, 
to make the most of this fair day, and go to Court to stretch 
myself at ease in a coach, and make all those 1 have envying 
me already burst their eyes out ; so I beg your excellence to 
order my husband to send me a small trifle of money, and to let 
it be something to speak of, because one's expenses are heavy 
at the Court ; for a loaf costs a real, and meat thirty maravedis 
a pound, which is beyond everything ; and if he does not want 
me to go let him tell me in time, for my feet are on the fidgets 
to be off; and my friends and neighbours tell me that if my 
daughter and I make a figure and a brave show at Court, my 
husband will come to be known far more by aie than I by him, 
for of course plenty of people will ask, ' Who are those ladies in 
that coach ?' and some servant of mine will answer, 'The wife 
and daughter of Sancho Pansa, governor of the island of Bara- 
tatia ;' and in this way Sancho will become known, and I'll be 
thought well of, and ' to Rome for everything.' ' 
as vexed can be that they have gathered no ac 
in our village; for all that [ send your highnes 
peck that I went to the wood to gather and pick 



s vexed 
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myself, and I could find no bigger ones ; I wish they h 
big as ostrich eggs. 

Let not your high mightiness forget to write to me ; and I 
will take care to answer, and let you know how I am, and 
whatever news there may be in this place, where I remM% 
praying om Lord to have your highness in his keeping and 

: to forget me. 

iPm. ao7. 



ion, kiss your worship's hands. 
e your ladyship dian write lo you, 
Your 

Teresa Pakea. 

All were greatly amused by Teresa Panza's letter, but 
ticularly the duke and duchess ; and the duchess asked Don 
Quixote's opinion whether they might open the letter that had 
come for the governor, which she suspected must be very good. 
Don Quixote said that to gratify them he would open it, and 
did so, and found that it ran as follows. 

Teresa Panza's Letter to her HusBANn Sancho Panza. 
I got thy letter, Sancho of my soul, and I promise thee 
and swear as a catholic Christian that 1 was within two fingers' 
breadth of going mad I was so happy. I can tell thee, brother, 
when I came to hear that thou wert a governor I thought I 
should have dropped dead with pure joy ; and thou knowest 
they say sudden joy kills as well as great sorrow ; and as for 
Sanchica thy daughter, she leaked from sheer happiness. I had 
before me the suit thou didst send me, and the coral heads my 
lady the duchess sent me round my neck, and the letters in my 
hands, and there was the bearer of them standing by, and in 
spite of all this I verily believed and thought that what I saw 
and handled was all a dream ; for who could have thought that 
a goatherd would come to be a governor of islands i" Thou 
knowest, my friend, what my mother used to say, that one must 
live long to see much ; I say it because I expect to see mote if I 
live longer ; for I don't expect to stop until I see thee a farmer 
of taxes or a collector of revenue, which are offices where, 
though the devil carries off those who make a bad use of them. 



Don I 



My lady the duchess wiil 
1 the Court ; consider the 
; I will try to do honour to 



1 enchantment affair, like 



still they make and handle money, 
tell thee the desire 1 have to j 
matter and let me know thy pleasure ; 
thee by going in a coach. 

Neither the curate, nor the barber, t 
the sacristan, can believe that thou a 
the whole thing is a delusion or a 
everything belonging to thy master Don Quixote ; and Samson 
says he must go m search of thee and drive the government out 
of thy head and the madness out of Don Quixote's skull ; 1 only 
laugh, and look at my string of beads, and plan out the dress 1 
am going to make for our daughter out of thy suit. I sent some 
acorns to my lady the duchess ; I wish they had been gold. 
Send me some strings of pearls if they are in fashion in that 
island. Here is the news of the village ; La Berrueca has 
married her daughter to a good-for-nothmg painter, who came 
here to paint anything that might turn up. The council gave 
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an order to paint his Majesty's arms over the door of the 
i-ha11 ; he asked two ducats, which they paid him in advance ; 
he worked for eight days, and at the end of them had nothing 
painted, and then said he had no turn for painting such trifling 
things ; he returned the money, and for all that has married on 
the pretence of being a good workman ; to be sure he has now 
laid aside his paint-brush and taken a spade in hand, and goes 
to the field like a gentleman. Pedro Lobo's son has received 
the first orders and tonsure, -with the intention of becoming a 
priest. Minguilla, Mingo Siivato's granddaughter, found it out, 
and has gone to law with him on the score of having given her 

Eromise of marriage. Evil tongues say she is with child by him, 
ut he denies it stoutly. There are no olives this year, and there 
is not a drop of vinegar to be had in the whole village. A 
company of soldiers passed through here ; when they left they 
took away with them three of the girls of the village ; I will not 
tell thee who they are ; perhaps ihey will come back, and they 
will be sure to find those who will take them for wives with all 
their blemishes, good or bad. Sanchica is making bone-lace ; 
she earns eight maravedis a day clear, which she puts into a 
money-box as a help towards house furnishing ; but now that 
she is a governor's daughter thou wilt give her a portion without 
her working for it. The fountain in the plaia has run dry. A 
flash of lightning struck the gibbet, and I wish they all lit there. 
I look for an answer to this, and to know thy mind about my 
going to the Court ; and so, God keep thee longer than me, or 
as long, for I would not leave thee in this world without me. 
Thy wife, 

Teresa Panza, 

The letters were applauded, laughed over, relished, and 
admired ; and then, as if to put the seal to the business, the 
courier arrived, bringing the one Saacho sent to Don Quixote, 
and this, too, was read out, and it raised some doubts as to the 
governor's simplicity. The duchess withdrew to hear fi-om the 
page about his adventures in Sancho's village, which he narrated 
at Ml length without leaving a single circumstance unraentioned. 
He gave her the acorns, and also a cheese which Teresa had 
given him as being particularly good and superior to those of 
Tronchon.' The duchess received it with the greatest delight, in 
which we will leave her, to describe the end of the government 
of the great Sancho Panza, flower and miVror of all governors of 
islands. 



To fency that in this life anything belonging to it will remain 
for ever in the same slate, is an idle fancy ; on the contrary, in 
it everything seems to go in a circle, 1 mean round and round. 
The spring succeeds the summer, the summer the fall, the fall 
the autumn, the autumn the winter, and the winter the spring,' 
and so time rolls with never-ceasing wheel. Man's life alone, 
swifter than time, speeds onward to its end without any hope of 
renewal, save it be in that other life which is endless and bound- 
less. Thus saith Cid Hamet the Mahometan philosopher ; for 
there are many that by the light of nature alone, without the 
light of faith, have a comprehension of the fleeting nature and 
instability of this present life and the endless duration of that 
eternal life we hope for ; but our author is here speaking of the 
rapidity with which Sancho's government came to an end, melted 
away, disappeared, vanished as it were in smoke and shadow. 
For as he lay in bed on the night of the seventh day of his 
govcrntnent, sated, not with bread and wine, but with delivering 
judgments and giving opinions and making laws and proclama- 
tions, }\si as sleep, in spite of hunger, was beginning to close his 
eyelids, he heard such a noise of bell-ringing and shouting that 
one would have fancied the whole island was going to the 
bottom. He sat up in bed and remained listening intently to 
try if he could make out what could be the cause of so great an 
uproar ; not only, however, was he unable to discover what it 
was, hut as countless drums and trumpets now helped to swell 
ihe din of the bells and shouts, he was more puziled than ever, 
ajid filled with fear and terror ; and getting up he put on a pair 
of slippers because of the dampness of the floor, and without 
throwing a dressing gown or anything of the kind over hira he 
rushed out of the door of his room, just in time to see approach- 
ing along a corridor a band of more than twenty persons with 
lighted torches and naked swords in their hands, all shouting 
out, 'To arms, to arms, senor governor, to arms ! The enemy 
is in the island in countless numbers, and we are lost unless 
your skill and valour come to our support.' 

Keeping up this noise, tumult, and uproar, they came to where 

Sancho stood dazed and bewildered by what he saw and heard, 

and as they approached one of them called out lo him, ' Arm at 

I once, your lordship, if you would not have yourself destroyed 

i the whole island lost.' 
What have 1 to do with arming?' said Sanctio. 'N^VB!L4a\ 
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know about arms or supports? Better leave all that to 
master Don Quixote, who will settle it and make all safe i 
trice ; for I, sinner that I am, God help me, don't understand 
these scuffles.' 

governor,' said another, ' what slackness of mettle 
this is! Arm yourself; here are arms for you, offensive and 
defensive ; come out to the plaza and be our leader and captain ; 
it falls upon you by right to be so, for you are our governor.' 

' Arm me, then, in Cod's name,' said Sancho, and they at 
once produced two large shields they had come provided with, 
and placed them upon him over his shirt, without letting him 
put on anything else, one shield in front and the other behind, 
and passing his arms through openings they had made, they 
bound him tight with ropes, so that there he was walled and 
boarded up as straight as a spindle and unable to bend his 
knees or stir a single step. In his hand they placed a lance, on 
which he leant to keep himself from falling, and as soon as they 
had him thus fixed they bade him march forward and lead them 
on and give them all courage ; for with him for their guide and 
lamp and morning star, they were sure to bring their business 
to a successful issue. 

' How am I to march, unlucky being that I am ? ' said Sancho, 
'when I can't stir my knee-caps, for these boards I have bound 
so tight to my body won't let me. What you must do is 
carry me in your arms, and lay me across or set me upright in 
some postern, and I'll hold it either with this lance or with my 

' On, seiior governor ! ' cried another, ' it is fear more than the 
boards that keeps you from moving ; make haste, stir yourself, 
for there is no time to lose ; the enemy is increasing in numbers, 
the shouts grow louder, and the danger is pressing.' 

Urged by these exhortations and reproaches the poor governor 
made an attempt to advance, but fell to the ground with such a 
crash that he fancied he had broken himself all to pieces. 
There he lay like a tortoise inclosed in its shell, or a side of 
bacon between two kneading- troughs, or a boat bottom up on 
the beach ; nor did the gang of jokers feel any compassion 
for him when they saw him down ; so far from that, ex- 
tinguishing their torches they began to shout afresh and to 
renew the calls to arms with such energy, trampling on poor 
Sancho, and slashing at him over the shield with their swords 
in such a way that, if he had not gathered himself together 
and made himself small and drawn in his head between the 
shields, it would have fared badly with the poor governor, as, 
squeezed into that narrow compass, he lay, sweating and sweat- 
ing again, and commending himself with all his heart to God to 
deliver him from his present peril. Some stumbled over hiin, 
'thers felt upon h im, and one there was "hVo xooV, M'p a ^oavtvMv 
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on lop of him for some time, and from thence as if froma watcb- 
tower issued orders to the troops, shouting out, ' Here, our sidel 
Here the enemy is thickest ! Hold the breach there ! Shut that 
gate ! Barricade those ladders 1 Here with your stink-pots of 
pitch and resin, and kettles of boiling oil I Block the streets 
with feather beds ! ' In short, in his ardour he mentioned every 
little thing, and every implement and engine of war by means 
of which an assault upon a city is warded off, while the bruised 
and battered Sancho, who Iieard and sufferetl all, was saying to 
himself, ' O if it would only please the Lord to let the island be 
lost at once, and I could see myself either dead or out of this 
torture 1 ' Heaven heard his prayer, and when he least expected 
it he heard voices exclaiming, ' Victory, victory ! The enemy 
retreats beaten 1 Come, senor governor, get up, and come and 
enjoy the victory, and divide the spoils that have been won from 
the foe by the mi^ht of that invincible arm.' 

' Lift me up,' said the wretched Sancho in a woebegone voice. 
They helped him to rise, and as soon as he was on his feet he 
said, 'The enemy I have beaten you may nail to my forehead ; 
I don't want to divide the spoils of the foe, I only beg and 
entreat some friend, if I have one, to give me a sup of wine, for 
I'm parched with thirst, and wipe me dry, for I'm turning to 

They rubbed him down, fetched him wine and unbound the 
shields, and he seated himself upon his bed, and with fear, 
agitation, and fatigue he fainted away. Those who had been 
concerned in the joke were now sorry they had pushed it so 
far ; however, the anxiety his fainting away had caused them 
was relieved by his returning to himself. He asked what o'clock 
it was ; they told him it was just daybreak. He said no more, 
and in silence began to dress himself, while all watched him, 
waiting to see what the haste with which he was putting on his 

He got himself dressed at last, and then, slowly, for he was 
sorely bruised and could not go fast, he proceeded to the stable, 
followed by all who were present, and going up to Dapple 
embraced him and gave him a loving kiss on the forehead, and 
said to him, not without tears in his eyes, ' Come along, com- 
rade and friend and partner of my toils and sorrows i when I 
was with you and had no cares to trouble me except mending 
your harness and feeding your little carcase, happy were my 
hours, my days, and my years ; but since 1 left you, and mounted 
the towers of ambition and pride, a thousand miseries, a 
thousand troubles, and four thousand anxieties have entered 
into my soul ;' and al! the while he was speaking in this strain 
he was fixing the pack-saddle on the ass, withom a -wQid fe«Ki 
anyone. Then having Dapple saddled. Vie, -mVlVv ^Tea.'s. ■^■im. mcA. 
diScalty, got up on him, and addressing \i\mse\^ ^Q 'Coe. -Kviyw- 
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domo, the secretary, the head-carver, and Pedro Recio the 
doctor and several others who stood by, he said, ' Make way, 
gentleinen, and let me go back to my old freedom ; let me go 
look for my past life, and raise myself up from this present 
death. I was not bom to be a governor or protect islands or 
cities from the enemies that choose to attack them. Ploughing 
and digging, vine-dressing and pruning, are more in my way 
than defending provinces or kingdoms. Saint Peter is very 
well at Rome ;' I mean each of us is best following the trade 
he was bom to. A reaping-hook fits my hand better than a 
governor's sceptre ; I'd rather have my fill of gazpacho' than be 
subject to the misery of a meddhng doctor who kills me with 
hunger, and I'd rather lie in summer under the shade of an oak, 
and in winter wrap myself in a double sheep-skin jacket in 
freedom, than go to bed between holland sheets and dress in 
sables under the restraint of a government. God be with your 
worships, and tell my lord the duke that " naked I was bom, 
naked I find myself, I neither lose nor gain ;"^ I mean that 
without a farthing 1 came into this government, and without a 
farthing I go out of it, vety different from the way governors 
commonly leave other islands. Stand aside and let me go; I 
have to plaster myself, for 1 believe everyone of my ribs is 
crushed, thanks to the enemies that have been trampling over 
ine to-night. 

'That is unnecessary, seiior governor,' said Doctor Recio, 
'for I will give your worship a draught against falls and bruises 
that wi!l soon make you as sound and strong as ever ; and as 
for your diet I promise your worship to behave better, and let 
you eat plentifiilly of whatever you like.' 

'You spoke late,' said Sancho. 'I'd as soon turn Turk as 

stay any longer. Those jokes won't pass a second time. By 

God I'd as soon remain in this government, or take another, 

even if it was offered me between two plates, as fly to heaven 

without wings. I am of the breed of the Panzas, and they are 

every one of them obstinate, and if they once say " odds," odds 

it must be, no matter if it is evens, in spite of all the world. 

I Here in this stable 1 leave the ant's wings that lifted me up into 

I the air for the swifts and other birds to eat me,' and lefs take to 

I level ground and our feet once more ; and if they're not shod in 

I pinked shoes of cordovan, they won't want for rough sandals of 

hemp ; " every ewe to her like," ^ and " don't stretch your feet 

beyond the sheet ; " ° and now let me pass, for it's growing laie 

with me.' 

1 ProT. 206. 

i'Tbe favoBTite Dooil^de mess of the Andsbsian ps&sajit 
oiicaBilwa abred Sue, bread- omnilia, oil, vinegai, mi wWai lie 
^FrvT. 73. 'Pjut. lie. iProi.ia?. ' 
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To this the majordomo said, ' Sefior governor, we would let 
your worship go with all our hearts, though it sorely grieves us 
to lose you, for your wit and Christian conduct naturally make 
us regret you ; but it is well known that every governoi', before 
he leaves the place where he has been governing, is bound first 
of all to render an account. Let your worship do so for the ten 
days you have held the government, and then you may go and 
the peace of God go with you.' 

' No one can demand it of me,' said Sancho, 'but he whom 
my lord the duke shall appoint ; 1 am going to meet him, and 
to him I will render an exact one ; besides, when I go forth 
naked as I do, there is no other proof needed to show that I 
have governed like an angel.' 

'By God the great Sancho is right,' said Doctor Recio, 'and 
it is my opinion we should let him go, for the duke will be 
beyond measure glad to see him.' 

They all agreed to this, and allowed him to go, first offering 
to bear him company and furnish him with all he wanted for his 
own comfort or for the journey. Sancho said he did not want 
anything more than a little harley for Dapple, and half a cheese 
and half a loaf for himself; for the distance being so short there 
was no occasion for any better or bulkier provant. They all 
embraced him, and he with tears embraced all of them, and left 
them filled with admiration not only at his remarks but at his 
firm and sensible resolution. 



CHAPTER LIV. 



The duke and duchess resolved that the challenge Don Quixote 
had, for the reason already mentioned, given their vassal, should 
be proceeded with ; and as the young man was in Flanders, 
whither he had fled to escape having Dona Rodriguez for a 
mother-in-law, they arranged to substitute for him a Gascon 
lacquey, named Tosilos, first of all carefLiUy instructing him 
in all he had to do. Two days later the duke told Don Quixote 
that in four days from that lime his opponent would present 
himself on the field of battle armed as a knight, and would 
maintain chat the damsel lied by half a beard, nay a whole 
beard,' if she affirmed that he had given her a promise of 
irriage. Don Quixote was greatly pleased at the news, and 
mised himself to do wonders in the lists, avidtetVaTie&'\'i.i'; - 

'A phram for lying impo^raiaY, 
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fortune that an opportunity should have offered for letting 
Loble hosts see what the might of his strong arm was 
capable of; and so in high spirits and satisfaction he awaited 
the expiration of the four days, which measured by his im- 
patience seemed spinning themselves out into four hundred ages. 
Let us leave them to pass as we do other things, and go and 
bear Sancho company, as mounted on Dapple, half ^iad, half 
sad, he paced along on his road Co join his master, in whose 
society he was happier than in being governor of all the islands 
in the world. Well then, it so happened that before he had 
gone a great way from the island of his government (and 
whether It was island, city, town, or village that he governed 
he never troubled himself to inquire) he saw coming along the 
road he was travelling six pilgrims with staves, foreigners of 
that sort that beg for alms singing ; who as they drew near 
arranged themselves in a line and lifting up their voices all 
together began to sing in their own language something that 
Sancho could not understand, with the exception of one word 
which sounded plainly 'alms,' from which he gathered that it 
was alms they asked for in their song ; and being, as Cid 
Hamet says, remarkably charitable, he look out of his alforjas 
the half loaf and half cheese he had been provided with, and 
gave them to them, explaining to them by signs that he bad 
nothing else to give them. They received them very gladly, 
but exclaimed, ' Geld ! Geld ! ' 

' 1 don't understand what you want of me, good people,' said 
Sancho. 

On this one of them took a purse out of his bosom and showed 
it to Sancho, by which he comprehended they were asking for 
money, and putting his thumb to his throat and spreading bis 
hand upwards he gave them to understand that he had not the 
sign of a coin about him, and urging Dapple forward he broke 
through them. But as he was passing, one of them who had 
been examining him very closely rushed towards him, and fling- 
ing his arms round him exclaimed in a loud voice and good 
Spanish, 'God bless me! What's this I see? Is it possible 
that I hold in my arms my dear friend, my good neighbour 
Sancho Panja ? But there's no doubt about it, for I'm not 
asleep, nor am I drunk just now.' 

Sancho was surprised to hear himself called by his name and 
find himself embraced by a foreign pilgrim, and after regarding 
him steadily without speaking he was still unable to recognise 
him ; but the pilgrim perceiving his perplexity cried, ' What ! 
and is it possible, Sancho Fanza, that thou dost not know thy 
neighbour Ricote, the Morisco shopkeeper of thy village?' 

Sancho upon this looking at him more carefully began to 
ra// Ais features, and at last recognwed \v\m ^e^fctU-j, and 
L — . getting off the ass threw Vits aims toMiii \i\5 ---'- 
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saying, 'Who the devil was to know thee, Ricote, in this 
mummer's dress thou art in ? Tell me, who has frenchified 
thee, and how dost thou dare to return to Spain, where if they 
catch thee and recognise thee it will go hard enough with thee?' 

' If Ihou dost not betray me, Sancho,' said the pilgrim, ' I am 
safe ; for in this dress no one wil! recognise me ; but let us turn 
aside out of the road into that grove there where my comrades 
are going to eat and rest, and thou shall eat with them there, 
for they are very good fellows; I'll have time enough to teli 
thee then all that has happened me since I left our village in 
obedience to his Majesty's edict that threatened such severities 
against the unfortunate people of my nation, as thou hast heard. 

Sancho complied, and Ricote having spoken to the other 
pilgrims they withdrew to the grove they saw, turning a con- 
siderable distance out of the road. They threw down their 
staves, took off their pilgrim's cloaks and remained in their 
imder-clothing ; they were all good-looking young fellows, 
except Ricote, who was a man somewhat advanced in years. 
They carried aifoijas all of them, and all apparently well filled, 
at least with things provocative of thirst, such as would summon 
it from two leagues off. They stretched themselves on the 
ground, and malting a tablecloth of the grass they spread upon 
it bread, salt, knives, walnuts, scraps of cheese, and well-picked 
ham-bones which if they were past gnawing were not past sudt- 
ing. They also put down a black dainty called, they say, caviar, 
and rnade of the eggs of fish, a great thirst- watener. Nor was 
there any lack of olives, dry, it is true, and without any season- 
ing, but for all that toothsome and pleasant. But what made 
the best show in the field of the bancjuet was half a dozen botas 
of wine, for each of them produced his own from his alforjas ; 
even the good Ricote, who from a Morisco had transformed 
himself into a German or Dutchman, took out his, which in si^e 
migtrt-have vTe'd with: the"five others. They then began to eat 
with very great relish and very leisurely, making the most of 
each morsel — very small ones of everything — they took up on 
the point of the knife ; and then all at the same moment raised 
tfacir arms and botas aloft, the mouths pressed to their mouths, 
and all eyes fixed on heaven just as if they were taking aim at 
it ; and in this attitude they remained ever so long, wagging 
iheir heads from side to side as if in acknowledgment of the 
pleasure they were enjoying while they decanted the bowels of 
the bottles into their own stomachs. 

Sancho beheld all, 'and nothing gave him pain;'' so far 
from that, acting on the proverb he knew so well, ' when thou 
art at Rome do as thou seest,'* he asked Ricote for his botaand 
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took aim like the rest of them, and with not less enjoyment 
Four times did the botas bear being uplifted, but the fifth it was 
all in vain, for they were drier and more sapless than a rush by 
that time, which made the jollity that had been kept up so far 
begin to flag. 

Every now and then some one of them would grasp Saocho's 
right hand in his own saying, ' Espaiiol y Tudesqui tuto uro bon 
compaiio;' and Sancho would answer, 'Bon compaiio, jur i 
Di,' and then go off into a fit of laughter that lasted an hour, 
without a thought for tbe moment of anything that had befaUen 
him in his government ; for cares have very little sway over us 
while we are eating and drinking. At length, the wine having 
come to an end with them, drowsiness began to come over tbenJ, 
and they dropped asleep on their very table and table-doth. 
Ricote and Sancho alone remained awake, for they had eaten 
more and drunk less, and Ricote drawing Sancho aside, they 
seated themselves at the foot of a beech, leaving the piigrima 
buried in sweet sleep ; and without once falling into his OWD 
Morisco tongue Ricote spoke as follows in pure Castilian: 
/^ 'Thou knowest well, neighbour and friend Sancho Panza, 
*now the proclamation or edict his Majesty commanded to be 
issued against those of ray nation filled us all with terror and 
dismay ;' me at least it did, insomuch that I think before the 
time granted us for quitting Spain was out, the full force of Ibe 
penalty had already fallen upon me and upon my children. 1 
decided, then, and I think wisely (just like one who knows that 
at a certain date the house he lives in will be taken from him, 
and looks out beforehand for another to change into), I decided, 
I say, to leave the town myself, alone and without my family, 
and go to seek out some place to remove them to comfortably 

'TliB Bdint Bjcote Tefers to was Ibxt publUbed September 22, 1609, aonmuid- 
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and not in the hurried way in which the others took their de- | 
parture ; for I saw very plainly, and so did all the older t 
among us, that the proclamations were not mere threats, ; 
some said, but positive enactments which would be enforced at 
the appointed time ; and what made me believe this was what I 
knew of the base and extravagant designs which our people 
harboured, designs of such a nature that 1 think it was a divme 
inspiration that moved his Majesty to carry out a resolution so 
spirited ; not that we were all guilty, for some there were true 
and steadfast Christians ; but Aey were so few that they could 
make no head against those who were not ; and it was not 
prudent to cherish a viper in the bosom by having enemies in 
the house. In short it was with just cause that we were visited 
with the penalty of banishment, a mild and lenient one in the 
eyes of some, but to us the most terrible that could be inflicted 
upon us. Where\ier we are we weep for Spain ; for after all we 
were born there and it is our natural fatherland. Nowhere do 
we find the reception our unhappy condition needs ; and in 
Barbary and ail the parts of Africa where we counted upon 
being received, succoured, and welcomed, it is there they insult 
and ill-treat us most. We knew not our good fortune until we 
lost it ; ' and such is the longing we almost all of us have to 
1 to Spain, that most of those who like myself know the 
age, and there are many who do, come back to it and leave 
theTr wives and children forsaken yonder, so great is their love 
for it;* and now I know by experience the meaning of the 
saying, sweet is the love of one's country. 

' 1 left OUT village, as I said, and went to France, but though 
they gave us a kind reception there I was anxious to see ail I 
could. I crossed into Italy, and reached Germany, and there it 
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le we might live with more freedom, as the inhabi- 
s do not pay any attention to trifling points ; everyone Uvea 
as he likes, for in most parts they enjoy liberty of conscience. I 
took a house in a town near Augsburg, and then joined these 
pilgrims, who are in the habit of coming to Sjjain in gitai 
numbers every year to visit the shrines there, which they look 
upon as their Indies and a sure and certain source of gain. 
They travel nearly all over it, and there is no town out of 
which they do not go full up of meat and drink, as the saying 
is, and with a real, at least, in money, and they come oif at the 
end of their travels with more than a hundred crowns saved, 
which, changed into gold, they smuggle out of the kingdom 
either in the hollow of their staves or in the patches of their 
pilgrim's cloaks or by some device of their own, and carry to 
their own country in spite of the guards at the posts and passes 
where they are searched. Now my purpose is, Sancho, to cartjr 
away the treasure that I left buried, which, as it is outside the 
town, I shall be able to do without risk, and to write, or cross 
over from Valencia, to my daughter and wife, who I know aie 
at Algiers, and lind some means of bringing them to some 
French port and thence to Germany, there to await what it hut 
be God's will to do with us ; for, after all, Sancho, I know wdl 
that Ricota my daughter and Francisca Ricota my wife ale 
Catholic Christians, and though 1 am not so much so, still 1 am 
more of a Christian than a Moor, and it is always my prayer to 
God that he will open the eyes of my understanding and show 
me how ! am to serve him ; but what amazes me and I cannot 
understand is why my wife and daughter should have gone to 
Barbary rather than to France, where they could live £" 
Christians.' 

To this Sancho replied, ' Remember, Ricote, that may not 
have been open to them, for Juan Tiopieyo thy wife's brother 
took them, and being a true Moor he went where he could go 
most easily ; and another thing I can tell thee, it is my belief 
thou art going in vain to look for what thou hast left buried, for 
we heard they took from thy brother-in-law and thy wife a great 
quantity of pearls and money in gold which they brought to be 
passed." 

'That may be,' said Ricote i 'buti know they did not touch 
ray hoard, for 1 did not tell them where it was, for fear of ai 
dents ; and so, if thou wilt come with me, Sancho, and help m» 
take it away and conceal it, I will give thee two hundred croi 
wherewith thou mayest relieve thy necessities, and, as thou 
knowest, I know they are many.' 




' I would do it,' said Sancho ; ' but 1 am not a' 
(or I gave up an office this morning in which, if I was, I might , 
have made the walls of my house of gold and dined off silver 
plates before six months were over ; and so for this reason, and 
because I feel I would he guilty of treason to my king if I 
helped his enemies, I would not go with thee if instead of 
promising me two hundred crowns thou wert to give me four 
hundred here in hand.' 

' And what office is this thou hast given up, Sancho P ' asked 
Ricote. 

' I have given up being governor of an island,' said Sanch(^ 
'and such a one, faith, as you won't find the like of easily.' i 

'And where is this island?' said Ricote. 

'Where?' said Sancho; 'two leagues from here, and it is ' 
called the island of Barataria.' 

'Nonsense! Sancho,' said Ricote; 'islands are away out in 
the sea ; there are no islands on the mainland.' 

' What ? No islands ! ' said Sancho ; ' I tell thee, friend 
Ricote, I left it this morning, and yesterday I was governing 
there as I pleased like a Sagittarius ; ' but for all that I gave it 
up, for it seemed to me a dangerous office, a governor's.' 

'And what hast thou gained by the government?' asked 

' I have gained,' said Sancho, ' the knowledge that I am no 
good for governing, unless it is a drove of cattle, and that the 
riches that are to be got by these governments are got at the 
ojst of one's rest and sleep, ay and even one's food ; for in 
islands the governors must eat little, especially if they have 
doctors to look after their health.' 

' I don't understand thee, Sancho,' said Ricote ; ' but it seems 
to me all nonsense thou art talking. Who would give thee 
islands to govern? Is there any scarcity in the world of 
cleverer men than thou art for governors ? Hold thy peace, 
Sancho, and come back to thy senses, and consider whether 
thou wiit come with me as I said to help me to take away the 
treasure 1 left buried (for indeed it may be called a treasure, it 
is so large), and I will give thee wherewithal to keep thee, as 1 
told thee." 

' And 1 have told thee already, Ricote, that I will not,' said 
Sancho ; ' let it content thee that by me thou shah not be 
betrayed, and go thy way in God's name and let me go mine ; 
for 1 know that well-gotten gain may be lost, but ill-gotten gain 
ts lost, itself and its owner likewise.' ' 

' 1 will not press thee, Sancho,' said Ricote ; ' but tell me, 
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wert thou in our village when my wife and daughter anc 
brother-in-law left it ? ' 

' I was so,' said Sancho ; ' and I can tell thee thy daughtei 
left it looking so lovely that all the village turned out to see her, 
and everybody said she was the fairest creature in the world. 
She wept as she went, and embraced all her friends and 
acquaintances and those who came out to see her, and she 
begged them all to commend her to God and Our Lady his 
mother, and this in such a touching way that it made me « 
myself, though I'm not much given to tears commonly ; i 
faith, many a one would have iiked to hide her, or go out and 
carry heroff on the road; but the fear of going against the king's 
command kept them back. The one who showed himself most 
moved was Don Pedro Gregorio, the rich young heir thou 
knowest of, and they say he was deep in love with her ; and 
since she left he has not been seen in our village, and we ail 
suspect he has gone after her to steal her away, but so far 
nothing has been heard of it.' 

' 1 always had a suspicion thai gentleman had a passion for 
my daughter,' said Ricote ; 'but as I felt sure of my Ricota's 
virtue it gave me no uneasiness to know that he loved her ; (or 
thou must have heard it said, Sancho, that the Morisco women 
seldom or never engage in amours with the old Christians ; and 
my daughter, who I fancy thought more of being a Christian 
than of love-making, would not trouble herself about the at 
tions of this heir.' 

'God grant it,' said Sancho, 'for it would be a bad business 
for both of them ; but now let me be off, friend Ricote, for I 
want to reach where my master Don Quixote is to-night.' 

'Godbe with thee, brother Sancho,' said Ricote; 'my comrades 
are beginning to stir, and it is time, too, for us to continue our 
journey ;' and then they both embraced, and Sancho mounted 
Dapple, and Ricote leant upon his staff, and so they parted- 
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The length of time he delayed with Ricote prevented Sancho 
from reaching the duke's castle thai day, though he was within 
half a league of it when night, somewhat dark and cloudy, over- 
took him. This, however, as it was summer lime, did rot give 
him much uneasiness, and he turned aside out of the road 
intending to wait for morning ; but his ill-luck and hard fate so 
willed it that as he was searching abouV tor ^ "pVat* to make 
. himself as com/brtable as possible, he aT^i "Da^V^c ^ta m' 
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deep dark bole that lay among same very old buildings. As he 
fell he commended bimself with all his heart-tu lii^d, bncying 
he was not ^oing to slop until he reached the (lepihs of the 
bottomless pit ; but it did not turn out so, for at little, more than 
thrice a man's height Dapple touched bottom, and he found 
himself sitting on him without having received any hurt "hi' 
damage whatever. He felt himself all over and held his breath 
to try whether he was q^uite sound or had a hole made in him 
3Dy where, and finding hmiself all right and whole and in perfect 
health he was profuse in his thanks to God our Lord for the 
mercy that had been shown him, for he made sure he had been 
broken into a thousand pieces. He also felt along the sides of 
the pit with his hands to see if it were possible to get out of it 
without help, but he found they were quite smooth and afforded 
no hold anywhere, at which he was greatly distressed, especially 
when he heard how pathetically and dolefully Dapple was 
bemoaning himself, and no wonder he complained, nor ■vas it 
from ill-temper, for in truth he was not in a very good case. 
' Alas,' said Sancho, ' what unexpected accidents happen at every 
step to those who live in this miserable world 1 Who would 
have said thatone who saw himself yesterday sitting on a throne, 
governor of an island, giving orders to his servants and his 
vassals, would see himself to-day buried in a pit without a soul 
to help him, or servant or vassal to come to his relief? Here 
must we perish with hunger, my ass and myself, if indeed we 
don't die first, he of his bruises and injuries, and 1 of grief and 
sorrow. At any rale I'll not be as lucky as my master Don 
Quixote of La Mancha, when he went down into the cave of 
that enchanted Montesinos, where he found people to make 
more of him than if he had been in his own house ; for it seems 
he came in for a table laid out and a bed ready made. There 
he saw fair and pleasant visions, but here I'll see, 1 imagine, 
toads and adders. Unlucky wretch that 1 am, what an end my 
follies and fencies have come to t They'll take up my bones 
out of this, when it is heaven's will that I'm found, picked clean, 
white and polished, and my good Dapple's with them, and by 
that, perhaps, it will be found out who we are, at least by such 
as have heard that Sancho Panza never separated from his ass, 
nor his ass from Sancho Panza. Unlucky wretches, 1 say again, 
that our hard fate should not let us die in our own country and 
among our own people, where if there was no help for our 
misfortune, at any rate there wou.ld be some one to grieve for it 
and to close our eyes as we passed away I O comrade and 
ftiend, how ill have I repaid thy faithful services I Forgive me, 
and entreat Fortune, as well as thou canst, to deliver us out of 
this miserable strait we are both in ; and 1 ijtom\'ae. \n v^^. ■&. 
crown of laurel on ihy head, and ma.\vfe WiSfc Xwis. \J»*i ^ V«2^ 
laureate, and give thee double feeds.' 



In this strqiii' 3id Sancho bewa.il himself, and his ass listened 
:o him, bijt''.ajis*ered him never a word, such was the distress 
and ang^Sh the poor beast found himself in. At length, aAer a 
nig^t sp^Hbln bitter meanings and lamentations, day came, and 
_l^ its.hght Sancho perceived that it was wholly impossible to 
■'wcape'out of that pit without help, and he fell to bemoaning his 
.'"-.'.fate and uttering loud shouts to find out if there was anyone 
■"■ '■ within hearing ; but all his shouting was only crying in the 
■,!'.' wilderness, for there was not a soul anywhere in the neighbour- 
hood to hear him, and then at last he gave himself up for dead. 
Dapple was lying on his back, and Sancho helped him to his 
feet, which he was scarcely able to keep ; and then taking a 
piece of bread out of his alforjas which had shared their fortunes 
m the fall, he gave it to the ass, to whom it was not unwelcome, 

t saying to him as if he understood him, ' With bread all sorrows 
are less." 
And now he perceived on one side of the pit a hole large 
enough to admit a person if he stooped and squeezed himself 
into a small compass. Sancho made for it, and entered it by 
creeping, and found it wide and spacious on the inside, which he 
was able to see as a ray of sunlight ihat penetrated what might be 
called the roof showed it all plainly. He observed too that it 
opened and widened out into another spacious cavity ; seeing 
which he made his way back to where the ass was, and with a 
stone began to pick away the clay from the hole until in a short 
time he had made room for the beast to pass easily, and this 
accomplished, taking him by the halter, he proceeded to traverse 
the cavern to see if there was any outlet at the other end. He 
advanced, sometimes in the dark, sometimes with light, but 
never without fear ; ' God Almighty help me 1' said he to him- 
self; 'this that is a misadventure to me would make a good 
adventure for my master Don Quixote. He would have been 
sure to take these depths and dungeons for flowery gardens or 
the palaces of Galiana,^ and would have counted upon issuing 
out of this darkness and imprisonment into some blooming 
meadow ; but I, unlucky that I am, hopeless and spiritless, 
expect at every step another pit deeper than the first 
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under my feet and swallow t: 
thou comest alone." ' ' 

In this way and with thesi 
to have travelled rather moi 
he perceived a dim light ti 



; up for good ; " welcome 
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reflections he seemed to himself 
ire than half a league, when at last 
it looked like daylight and found its 
way m on one side, showing that this road, which appeared to 
him the road to the other world, led to some opening. 

'Rot. 173. 
'A Moorish prianesa, tlie leuu 



Here Cid Hamet leaves him, and returns to Don Ouixot el 

who in high spirits and satisfaction was looking forward to thtf-| 
day fixed for the battle he was to fight with him who had 
robbed Dofia Rodriguez's daughter of her honour, for whom he 
hoped to obtain satisfaction for the wrong and injury shamefully 
done to her. It came to pass, then, that having sallied forth 
one morning to practise and exercise himself in what he would 
ha.ve to do in the encounter he expected to find himself engaged 
in the next day, as he was putting Rocinante through his paces 
or pressing him to the charge, he brought his feet so close to a 
pit that but for reining him in tightly it would have been im- 
possible for him to avoid falling into it. He pulled him up, 
however, without a. fall, and commg a little closer examined the 
bole without dismounting ; but as he was looking at it he heard 
loud cries proceeding from it, and by listening attentively was 
able to make out that he who uttered them was saying, ' Ho, 
above there I is there ajiy Christian that hears me, or any 
charitable gentleman that will take pity on a sinner buried 
alive, on an unfortunate disgoverned governor?' 

It struck Don Quixote that it was the voice of Sancho Panza 
he heard, whereat he was taken aback and amazed, and raising 
his own voice as much as he could, he cried out, ' Who is below 
there? Who is that complaining?' 

' Who should be here, or who should complain,' was the 
answer, ' but the forlorn Sancho Panza, for his sins and for his 
ill-luck governor of the island of Barataria, squire that was to 
the famous knight Don Quixote of La Manchai"' 

When Don Quixote heard this his amazement was redoubled 
and his perturbation grew greater than ever, for it suggested 
itself to his mind that Sancho must be dead, and that his soul 
was in torment down there ; and carried away by this idea he 
exclaimed, ' I conjure thee by everything that as a Cathohc 
Christian 1 can conjure thee by, tell me who thou art ; and if 
thou art a soul in torment, tell me what thou wouldst have me 
do for thee ; for as my profession is to give aid and succour 
to those that need it in this world, it will also extend to aiding 
and succouring the distressed of the other, who cannot help 
themselves.' 

' In that case,' answered the voice, ' your worship who speaks 
to me must be my master Don Quixote of La Mancha ; nay, 
bam the tone of the voice it is plain it can be nobody else.' 

' Don Quixote I am,' replied Don Quixote, ' he whose profes- 
sion it is to aid and succour the living and the dead in their 
necessities ; wherefore tell me who thou art, for thou art keeping 
me in suspense ; because, if thou art ray squire Sancho Panza, and 
art dead, since the devils have not carried thee off, ■avAv.^'si.'a.t^ 
by God's mercy in purgatory, our Vio\v moxiie^ 'i^fc '^jaw.'a.T. 
patholic Church has intercessory means sufficmat ^.o xtlie.'a.'ac. '^** 
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from the pains thou art in ; and I for my part will plead with 
her to that end, so far as my substance will go ; without further 
delay, therefore, declare thyself, and tell me who thou arL' 

' By all that's good,' was the answer, ' and by the birth of 
whomsoever your worship chooses, I swear, Senor Don Quixote 
of La Mancha^ thai I am your squire Sancho Pan^ and that 1 
have never died all my life ; but that, having given up my 
government for reasons that would require more time to explain, 
I fell last night into this pit where I am now, and Dapple is 
witness and won't let me lie, for more by token he is here with 

Nor was this al! ; one would have fancied the ass understood 
what Sancho said, because that moment he began to bray so 
loudly that the whole cave rang again. 

' Famous testimony 1 ' exclaimed Don Quixote ; ' I know thai 
bray as well as if 1 was its mother, and thy voice too, my Sancho. 
Wait while 1 go to the duke's castle, which is close by, and 1 
will bring some one to take thee out of this pit into which thy 
sins no doubt have brought thee.' 

'Go, your worship,' said Sancho, 'and come back quick for 
God's sake ; for 1 cannot bear being buried alive here any 
longer, and I'm dying of fear.' 

Don Quixote left him, and hastened to the castle to tell the 
duke and duchess what had happened Sancho, and they were 
not a little astonished at it ; they could easily understand bis 
having fallen, from the confirmatory circumstance of the cave 
which had been iu existence there from time immemorial ; but 
they could not imagine how he had quitted the government 
without their receiving any intimation of his coming. In short, 
'they fetched cords and ropes," as they say, and by dint of many 
hands and much labour they drew up Dapple and Sancho 
Panza out of the darkness into the light of day. A student who 
saw him remarked, 'That's the way all bad governors should 
come out of their governments, as this sinner comes out of the 
depths of the pit, dead with hunger, pale, and I suppose without 
a farthing.' 

Sancho overheard him and said, ' It is eight or ten days, 
brother growler, since 1 entered upon the government of the 
island they gave me, and all that time I never had a bellyful of 
victuals, no not for an hour ; doctors persecuted me and enemies 
crushed my bones ; nor had I any opportunity of taking bribes 

or levying taxes ; and if that be the ca'- -- ■' ■' ' '' — '■ ■' 

I think, to come out in this fashion 



i line from the ballad, 'Do 
IfOBBo VI from Toledo in ] 

J/d not Bee the foros of ' a 

BMiderablj. 




i, I don't deserve, 
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God disposes ;"' and God knows what is best, and what suits 
each one best ; and "as the occasion, so the behaviour ;"' and 
"let nobody say ' I won't drink of this water ;"" and "where 
one thinks there are ditches, there are no pegs ; " * God knows 
niy meaning and that's enough ; I say no more, though I could.' 
'Be not angry or annoyed at what thou hearest, Sancho,' said 
Don (3,uixote, 'or there will never be an end of it ; keep a safe 
conscience and let them say what they like ; for trying to stop 
slanderers' tongues is like trying to put gates to the open plain.' 
If a governor comes out of his government rich, they say he has 
been a thief; and if he comes out poor, that he has been a 
noodle and a blockhead.' 

'They'll be pretty sure this time,' said Sancho, 'to set me 
down for a fool rather than a thief.' 

Thus talking, and surrounded by boys and a crowd of people, 
they reached the castle, where in one of the corridors the duke 
and duchess stood waiting for them ; but Sancho would not go 
up to see the duke until he had first put up Dapple in the stable, 
for be said he had passed a very bad night in his last quarters ; 
then he went upstairs to see his lord and lady, and kneeling 
b^ore them he said, ' Because it was your highnesses' pleastue, 
not because of any desert of my own, I went to_ govern your 
island of Barataria, which I entered naked, "and naked I find 
myself; ! neither lose nor gain."' Whether I have governed 
well or ill, I have had witnesses who will say what they think 
fit. I have answered questions, I have decided causes, and 
always dying of hunger, for Doctor Pedro Recio of Tirteafuera, 
the island and governor doctor, would have it so. Enemies 
attacked us by night and put us in a great quandary, but 
the people of the island say they came off safe and victorious 
bf tne might of my arm ; and may God give them as much 
health as there's truth in what they say. In short, during that 
time I have weighed the cares and responsibilities governing 
brings with it, and by my reckoning I find my shoulders can't 
bear them, nor are they a load for my loins or arrows for my 
quiver J and so, before the government threw me over I pre- 
ferred to throw the government over ; and yesterday morning 1 
left the island as I found it, with the same streets, houses, and 
it had when 1 entered it. I asked no loan of anybody, nor 
^d I try to fill my pocket ; and though I meant to make some 
^nful laws, I made hardly any, as I was afraid they would not 
K'kept ; for in that case it comes to the same thing to make 
Im or not to make them. I quitted the island, as I said, with- 
.t any escort except my ass ; 1 fell into a pit, 1 pushed on 
[ftrough it, until this morning by the light of the sun I saw 

ipmr, B9. "Prov. 22t itroi.^. 
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an outlet, but not so easy a one but that, had not heaven s 
me my master Don Quixote, I'd have stayed there till the end of 
the world. So now my lord and lady duke and duchess, here ii 
your governor Sancho Parza, who in the bare ten days he haj 
held the govemment has come by the knowledge that he would 
not give anything to be governor, not to say of an island, but of 
the whole world; and that point being settled, kissing your 
worships' feet, and imitating the game of the boys when th^ 
say, "leap thou, and give me one,"' 1 take a leap out of the 
government and pass into the service of my master Don 
Quixote ; for after all, though in it I eat my bread in fear ani 
trembling, at any rate I take my fill ; and for my part, so long a: 
I'm fiiU, it's all one to me whether it's with carrots or will 
partridges.' 

Here Sancho brought his long speech to an end, Don Quisoti 
having been the whole time in dread of his uttering a host of 
absurdities ; and when he found him leave off with so few, he 
thanked heaven in his heart. The duke embraced Sancho and 
told him he was heartily sorry he had given up the govemment 
so soon, but that he would see that he was provided with some 
other post on his estate less onerous and more profitable. The 
duchess also embraced him, and gave orders that he should be 
taken good care of, as it was plain to see he had been badlj' 
treated and worse bruised. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

or THE PRODIGIOUS AND UNPARALLELED BATTLE THAT TOOK 
PLACE BETWEEN DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA AND TH[ 
LACQUEV T0S1L05 IN DEFENCE OF THE DAUGHTER OF THB 
DUENNA DONA RODRIGUEZ. 

The duke and duchess had no reason to regret the joke 
had been played upon Sancho Panza in giving him the govern- 
ment ; especially as their majordomo returned the same day, 
and gave them a minute account of almost every word and deed 
that Sancho uttered or did during the time j and to wind up 
with eloquently described to them the attack upon the island 
and Sancho's fright and departure, with which they were not a 
little amused. After this the history goes on to say that the 
day fixed for the battle arrived, and that the duke, after having 
repeatedly instructed his lacquey Tosilos how to deal with Don 
Quixote so as to vanquish him without killing or wounding 
bim, gave orders to have the heads removed from the lanceSi 

1 An allniioii to a Idsd a! ganw ol Vw^im^ 
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telling Don Quixote that Christian charity, on which he plumed 
himself could not suffer the battle to be fought with so much 
risk a.nd danger to life ; and that he must be content with the 
offer of a battle-field on his territory (though that was against 
the decree of the holy council, which prohibits all challenges of 
the sort) and not push such an arduous venture to its extreme 
limits. Don Quixote bade his excellence arrange all matters 
connected with the affair as he pleased, as on his part he would 
obey him in everything. The dread day, then, having arrived, 
and the duke having ordered a. spacious stand to be erected 
facing the court of the castle for the judges of the field and the 
apfwllant duennas, mother and daughter, vast crowds flocked 
from all the villages and hamlets of the neighbourhood to see 
the novel spectacle of the battle ; nobody, dead or alive, in those 
parts having ever seen or heard of such a one. 

The first person to enter the field and the lists was the roaster 
of the ceremonies, who surveyed and paced the whole ground to 
see that there was nothing unfair and nothing concealed to make 
the combatants stumble or fall ; then the duennas entered and 
seated themselves, enveloped in mantles covering their eyes, 
nay even their bosoms, and displaying no slight emotion as Don 
Quixote appeared in the lists. Shortly afterwards, accompanied 
by several trumpets and mounted on a powerful steed that 
threatened to crush the whole place, the great lacquey Tosiloa 
made his appearance on one side of the court;/ard with his visor 
down and stiffly cased in a suit of stout shining armour. The 
horse was a manifest Frieslander, broad-backed and flea-bitten, 
and with half a hundred of wool hanging to each of his fetlocks. 
The gallant combatant came well primed by his master the duke 
as to how he was to bear himself against the valiant Don 
Quixote of La Mancha ; being warned that he must on no account 
slay him, but strive to shirk the first encounter so as to avoid the 
risk of killing him, as he was sure to do if he met him full rilt. 
He crossed the courtyard at a walk, and coming to where the 
duennas were placed stopped to look at her who demanded him 
for a husband ; the marshal of the field summoned Don Quixote, 
who had already presented himself in the courtyai-d, and stand- 
ing by the side of Tosilos he addressed the duennas, and asked 
Ibem if they consented that Don Quixote of La Mancha should 
do battle for their right. They said they did, and that whatever 
he should do in that behalf they declared rightly done, final and 
vahd. By this time the duke and duchess had taken their places 
in a gallery commanding the inclosure, which was filled to over- 
flowing with a multitude of people eager to see this perilous and 
unparalleled encounter. The conditions of the combat were that 
if Don Quixote proved the victor his anvagCiM^V "^a.^ \.ti ■i)Kmvi 
the dau^hfer of Dona Rodriguez ; but \i\x, stov\\A'beN'i'Wip\^^ 
. /lis opponent was released from the promise: Vlhtt vjaa AaiiE*.& 
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against him and from all obligations to give satisfaction. The 
masKr of the ceremonies apportioned the san to them,' and 
stalioned them, each on the spot where he was to stand. The 
drums beat, the sound of the trumpets filled the air, the earth 
trembled under foot, the hearts of the ga^ting crowd were fuU of 
aaxiety, some hoping for a happy issue, some apprehensive of 
an untoward ending to the affair, and lastly, Don Quixote, com- 
iDending himself with all his heart to God our Lord and to the 
lady Dulcinea del Toboso, stood waiting for them to give the 
necessary signal for the onset. Our lacquey, however, was 
thinking of something very different ; he only thought of what 
I am now going to mention. 

It seems that as he stood contemplating his enemy she struck 
him as the most beautiful woman he had ever seen all his life; 
and the little blind boy whom in our streets they commonly call 
Love had no mind to let slip the chance of triumphing over a 
lacquey heart, and adding it to the list of his trophies ; and so, 
stealing gently upon him unseen, he drove a dart two yards long 
into the poor lacquey's left side and pierced his heart through 
and through ; which he was able to do quite at his ease, tot 
Love is invisible, and comes in and goes out as he likes, without 
anyone calling him to account for what he does. Well theni 
when they gave the signal for the onset our lacquey was in an 
ecstasy, musing upon the beauty of her whom he had alread]' 
made mistress of his liberty, and so he paid no attention to the 
sound of the trumpet, unlike Don Quixote, who was off the 
instant he heard it, and, at the highest speed Rocinante was 
capable of, set out to meet his enemy, his good squire Sancho 
shouting lustily as he saw him start, 'God guide thee, cream 
and flower of knights -errant ! God give thee the victory, for 
ihou hast the right on thy side ! ' But though Tosilos saw Don 
Quixote coming at him he never stirred a step from the spol 
where he was posted; and instead of doing so called loudly to 
the marshal of the field, to whom when he came up to see what 
he wanted he said, ' Seiior, is not this battle to decide whether 
I marry or do not marry that lady?" 'Just so,' was the answer. 
■ Well then,' said the lacquey, ' 1 feel qualms of conscience, and 
J. should lay a heavy burden upon it if I were to proceed anf 
■'ijrther with the combat ; I therefore declare that I yield mys^ 
vanquished, and that I am willing to marry the lady at once.' 

The marshal of the field was lost in astonishment at the words 
of Tosilos ; and as he was one of those who were privy to the 
arrangement of the affair he knew not what to say in reply. 
Don Quixote pulled up in mid career when he saw that ba 
enemy was not coming on to the attack. The duke could not 

"' " - ■' why the battle did not go on ; but flie 
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marshal of the field hastened to him to let him know what 
Tosilos said, and he was amazed and extremely angry at it In 
the meantime Tosilos advanced to where Dona Rodriguez sat 
and said in a loud voice, ' Sehora, I am willing to marry your 
daughter, and I have no wish to obtain by strife and fighting 
what 1 can obtain in peace and without any risk to my life.' 

The valiant Don Quixote heard him, and said, 'As that is the 
case I am released and absolved from my promise ; let them 
raarry by all means, and as God our Lord has given her, may 
Saint Peter add his blessing.' 

The duke had now descended to the courtyard of the castle, 
and going up to Tosilos he said to him, ' Is it true, sir knight, 
that you yield yourself vanquished, and that moved by scruples 
of conscience you wish to marry this damsel ? ' 

' It is, senor,' replied Tosilos. 

'And he does well,' said Sancho, 'for what thou hast to give 
to the mouse, give to the cat, and it will save thee all trouble.' ' 

Tosilos meanwhile was hying to unlace his helmet, and he 
begged them to come to hts help at once, as his power of 
breathing was failing him, and he could not remain so long shut 
up in that confined space. They removed it in ail haste, and 
hts lacquey features were revealed to public gaze. At this sight 
Doiia Rodriguez and her daughter raised a mighty outcry, 
exclaiming, 'This is a trick ! This is a trick I They have put 
Tosilos, my lord the duke's lacquey, upon us in place of the real 
husband. The justice of God and the king against such trickery, 
not to say roguery I ' 

' Do not distress yourselves, ladies,' said Don Quixote ; ' for 
this is no trickery or roguery ; or if it is, it is not the duke who 
is at the bottom of it, but those wicked enchanters who persecute 
me, and who, jealous of my reaping the glory of this victory, 
have turned your husband's features into those of this person, 
who you say is a lacquey of the duke's ; take my advice, and 
notwithstanding the mahce of my enemies marry him, for 
beyond a doubt he is the very one you wish to get for a 
husband,' 

When the duke heard this alt his anger was near vanishing in 
a fit of laughter, and he said, ' The things that happen to Seiiot 
Don Quixote are so extraordinary that I am ready to believe 
this lacquey of mine is not one ; but let us adopt this plan and 
device ; let us put off the marriage for, say, a fortnight, and let 
us keep this person about whom we are uncertain in close con- 
finement, and perhaps in the course of that time he may return 
to his original shape ; for the spite which the enchanters enter- 
tain against Senor Don Quixote cannot last so long, especially 
as it is of so little advantage to them to practise these d£.(:.%'^\'a«^ 
and transformations.' 

iftm, 161. 
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' said Sancho, ' those scoundrels are well used to 
changing whatever concerns my master from one thing ii 
another. A knight that he overcame some time back, called the 
Knight of the Mirrors, they turned into the.shape of the bachelor 
Samson Carrasco of our town and a great friend of ours ; and 
my lady Dulcinea del Toboso they have turned into a common 
country wench ; so I suspect this lacquey will have to live and 
die a lacquey all the days of his life.' 

Here the Rodriguez's daughter exclaimed, 'Let him be who 
he may, this man that claims me for a wife ; 1 am thankful to 
him for the same, for 1 had rather be the lawful wife of a lacquey 
than the cheated mistress of a gentleman ; though he who played 
me false is nothing of the kind.' 

To be brief, all the talk and all that had happened ended in 
Tosilos heing shut up until it was seen how his transformation 
turned out. Ail hailed Don Quixote as victor, but the greater 
number were vexed and disappointed at finding that the com- 
batants they had been so anxiously waiting for had not battered 
one another to pieces, just as the boys are disappointed wheo the 
man they are waiting to see hanged does not come out, because 
the prosecution or the court has pardoned him. The people 
dispersed, the duke and Don Quixote returned to the castle, 
they locked up Tosilos, Doiia Rodriguei and her daughter 
remained perfectly contented when they saw that any way the 
affair must end in marriage, and Tosilos wanted nothing else. ' 



CHAPTER LVH. 

WHICH TREATS OF HOW DON QUIXOTE TOOK LEAVE OF THE 
DUKE, AND OF WHAT FOLLOWED WITH THE WITTV AND 
IMPUDENT ALTJSIDORA, ONE OF THE DUCHESS'S DAMSELS. 

Don Quixote now felt it right to quit a life of such idleness as 
he was leading in the castle ; for he fancied that he was making 
himself sorely missed by sutTering himself to remain shut up and 
inactive amid the countless luxuries and enjoyments his hosts 
lavished upon htm as a knight-errant ; and he felt too that he 
would have to render a strict account to heaven of that indolence 
and seclusion ; and so one day he asked the duke and duchess 
to grant him permission to take his departure. They gave it, 
showing at the same time that they were very sorry he was 
leaving them. The duchess gave his wife's letters to Sancho 
Paniia, who shed tears over them, saying, ' Who would have 
tboug-bt that such grand hopes as the news of my government 
m.bred in my wife Teresa Pania's breast. *Q\i\d. eT\d w my going 
3 the vagabondadveotui;esoiiKVTna,w.ei Vion,*^\i\ta«. 
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of La Mancha ? Still I'm glad to see my Teresa behaved as she 
ought in sending the acorns, for if she had not sent them I'd 
have been sorry, and she'd have shown herself ungrateful. It is 
a comfort to me that they can't call that present a bribe ; for I 
had got the government already when she sent them, and it's 
but reasonable that those who have had a good turn done them 
should show their gratitude, if it's only with a trifle. After all I 
went into the government naked, and 1 come out of it naked ; so 
1 can say with a safe conscience — and that's no small matter^ 
" naked I was bom, naked I find myself, I neither lose nor 
gain," ' ' 

Thus did Sancho soliloquise on the day of their departure, as 
Don Quixote, who had the night before taken leave of the duke 
and duchess, coming out made his appearance at an early hour 
in full armour in the court-yard of the casde. The whole house- 
hold of the castle were watching him from the corridors, and the 
duke and duchess, too, carae out to see him. Sancho was 
mounted on his Dapple, with his alforjas, valise, and provender, 
supremely happy because the duke's majordomo, the same that 
had acted the part of the Trifaldi, had given him a little purse 
with two hundred gold crowns to meet the necessary expenses 
of the road, but of this Don Quixote knew nothing as yet. While 
all were, as has been said, observing him, suddenlj" from amone 
the duennas and handmaidens of the duchess the impudent ai 
witty Altisidora lifted up her voice and said in pathetic tones : 

Give ear, cruel knight. 

Draw rein ; where 's the need 
Of spurring the fianks 

Of that ill-broken steed? 
From what art thou flying? 

No dragon I am, 
Not even a sheep. 

But a tender young lamb. 
Thou hast jilted a maiden 

As fair to behold 
As nymph of Diana 

Or Venus of old. 
Bireno,^ .^neas, what worse shall I call thee ? 
Barabbas go with thee 1 All evil befall thee! 
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The hean of a meek 

Loving maid for thy prey, 
Three kerchiefs thou stealest, 

And garters a pair. 
From legs than the whitest 

Of marble more fair ; 
And the sighs Chat pursue thee 

Would bum to the ground 
Two thousand Troy Towns, 

If so many were found. 
Bireno, vEneas, what worse shall I call thee ? 
Barabbas go with thee ! All evil befall thee ! 

May tio bowels of mercy 
To Sancho be g;ranted, 
And thy Dulcinea 

Be left still enchanted, 
May thy falsehood to me 

Find its punishment in her, 
For in tny land the just 

Often pays for the sinner.' 
May thy grandest adventures 

Discomfitures prove, 
May thy joys "be all dreams, 
And forgotten thy love, 
Bireno, ^neas, what worse shall I call thee? 
Barabbas go with thee i All evil befall thee I 
May thy name be abhorred 
For thy conduct to ladies, 
From London to England, 

From Seville to Cadiz ; 
May thy cards be unlucky. 

Thy hands contain ne'er a 
King, seven, or ace 

When thou playest primera ; 
When thy corns are cut 

May it be to the quick ; 
When thy grinders are drawn 
May the rcK>ls of them stick. 
Bireno, ^neas, what worse shall 1 call thee ? 
Barabbas go with thee I All evil befall thee 1 
All the while the unhappy Altisidora was bewailing herself in ' 
the above strain Don Quixote stood staring at her ; and with- 
out uttering a word in reply to her he turned round to Sandto \ 
aad said, ' Sancho my fnend, I conjure thee by the life of thy 
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forefalbers tell me the truth ; say, hast thou by any 
taken the three kerchiefs and the garters this love-sick 
speaks of?' 

To this Sancho made answer, 'The three ^erchiefs I have [, 
but the garters, as much as " over the hills of Ubeda." ' ' 

The duchess was amazed at Altisidora's assurance ; she knew 
that she was bold, lively, and impudent, but not so much so as to 
venture to make free in this fashion ; and not being prepared 
for the joke, her astonishment was all the greater. The duke 
had a mind to keep up the sport, so he said, ' It does not seem 
to tne well done in you, sir knight, that after having received the 
hospitality thai has been offered you in this very castle, you 
should have ventured to carry off even three kerchiefs, not to 
say my handmaid's garters. It shows a bad heart and does not 
tally with your reputation. Restore her garters, or else I defy 
you to mortal combat, for I am not afraid of rascally enchanters 
changing or altering my features as they changed his who en- 
countered you into those of my lacquey, Tosilos.' 

' God forbid,' said Don Quixote, ' that I should draw my 
sword against your illustrious person from which 1 have received 
such great favours. The kerchiefs I will restore, as Sancho 
says he has them ; as to the garters that is impossible, for I 
have not got them, neither has he ] and if your handmaiden 
here will look in her hiding-places, depend upon it she will find 
them. I have never been a thief, my lord duke, nor do I mean 
to be so long as I live, if God cease not to have 
his keeping. This damsel by her own confession speaks 



n love, for which I 
pardon, either of he 
have a better opinio 
pursue my journey.' 
' And may God 



it to blame, and therefore need 
r of your excellence, whom I er 
"me, and once more to give me leave to 



prosper it, Senor Don Quixote,' said the 
duchess, ' that we may always hear good news of your exploits ; 
God speed you i for the longer you stay, the more you inflame 
the hearts of the darasels^who behold you ; and as for this one 
of mine, I will so chastise her that she will not transgress again, 
either with her eyes or with her words,' 

' One word and no more, O valiant Don Quixote, I ask you to 
hear,' said .'iltisidora, ' and that is that I beg your pardon about 
the theft of the garters ; for by God and upon my soul I have 
got them on, and I have fallen into the same blunder as he 
did who went looking for his ass being all the while mounted 
on it.' 

'Didn't I say so?' said Sancho. ' I'm a likely one to hide 
thefts ! Why if I wanted to deal in them, opportunities came 
ready enough to me in my government.' 
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Don Quixote bowed his head, and saluted the duke and 
duchess and all the bystanders, and wheeling Rocinante round, 
Sancho following him on Dapple, he rode out of the castiC) 
shaping his course for Saragossa. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

■WHICH TELLS HOW ADVENTURES CAME 

QUIXOTE IN SUCH NUMBERS THAT THEV GAVE ONE 
ANOTHER NO BREATHING-TIME. 

When Don Quixote saw himself in the open countrj-, free, and 
relieved from the attentions of Altisidora, he felt at his ease, and 
in ftesh spirits to take up the pursuit of chivalry once more ; 
and turning to Sancho, he sai^ ' Freedom, Sancho, is one of 
the most precious gifts that heaven has bestowed upon men ; no 
treasures that the earth holds buried or the sea conceals can 
compare with it ; for freedom, as for honour, life may and should 
be ventured ; and on the other hand, captivity is the greatest 
evil that can fall to the lot of man. I say this, Sancho, because 
thou hast seen the good cheer, the abundance we have enjoyed 
in this castle we are leaving; well then, amid those dainty 
banquets and snow-cooled beverages I felt as though I were 
undergoing the straits of hunger, because I did not enjoy them 
with the same freedom as if they had been mine own ; for the 
sense of being under an obligation to return benefits and favours 
received is a restraint that checks the independence of the 
spirit. Happy he, to whom heaven has given a piece of bread for 
which he is not bound to give thanks to any but heaven itself I ' 

' For all your worship says,' said Sancho, ' it is not becoming 
that there should be no thanks on our pan for two hundred gold 
crowns that the duke's majordomo has given me in a little purse 
which I carry next my heart, like a warming plaster or com- 
forter, to meet any chance calls ; for we sha'n't always find castles 
where they'll entertain us ; now and then we may light upon 
roadside inns where they'll cudgel us.' 

In conversation of this sort the knight and squire errant were 
pursuing their journey, when, after they had gone a little more 
than half a league, they perceived some dozen men dressed like 
labourers stretched upon their cloaks on the grass of a green 
meadow eating theii dinner. They had beside them what seemed 
to be white sheets concealing some objects under them, placed 
here and there, standing upright or lying flat. Don Quixote 
approached the diners, and, saluting them courteously first, he 
asked them what it was those c\diVis coveted. ' Sesior,' answered 
one of the party, 'under these c\ortis ate 5omc \ma.¥,cs tMNti'Si 
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relief intended for an altar-screen ' we are putting up in our 
village ; we carry them covered up that they may not be soiled, 
and on our shoulders that they may not be broken.' 

' With your good leave,' said Don Quixote, ' I should like to see 
them ; for images that are carried so carefully no doubt must be 

'I should think they were 1 ' said the other; 'let the money 
they cost speak for that ; for as a matter of fact there is not one 
of them that does not stand us in more than fifty ducats ; and 
that your worship may judge, wait a moment, and you shall see 
with your own eyes ;' and getting up from his dinner he went and 
uncovered the first image, which proved to be one of Saint George 
on horseback with a dragon writhing at his feel and the lance 
thrust down its throat with all that fierceness that is usually 
depicted. The whole group was one blaze of gold, as the saying 
is. On seeing it Don Quixote said, ' That knight was one of the 
best knights-errant the army of hea\'en ever owned ; he was 
called Don Saint George, and he was moreover a defender of 
maidens. Let us see this next one.' 

The man uncovered it, and it was seen to be that of Saint 
Martin on his horse, dividing his cloak with the beggar. The 
instant Don Quixote saw it he said, ' This knight too was one of 
the Christian adventurers, but I believe he was generous rather 
than valiant, as thou mayest perceive, Sancho, by his dividing 
his cloak with the beggar and giving him half of it ; no doubt it 
was winter at the time, for otherwise he would have given him 
Ihe whole of it, so charitable was he.' 

' It was not that, most likely,' said Sancho, ' but that he held 
with the proverb that says, " For giving and keeping there's need 
of brains."'* 

Don Quixote laughed, and asked them to take off the next 
—CJp*'', underneath which was seen the image of the patron saint 
HSthe Spains seated on horseback, his sword stained with blood, 
^fKupIing on Moors and treading heads underfoot ; and on 
Hning it Don Quixote exclaimed, ' Ay, this is a knight, and of 
Bk squadrons of Christ ! This one is called Don Saint James 
fee Moorslayer, one of the bravest saints and knights the world 
ever had or heaven has now.' 

They then raised another cloth which it appeared covered 
SaJnt Paul falling from his horse, with all the details that are 
usufdly given in representations of his conversion. When Don 
Quixote saw it, rendered in such life-like style that one would 
luve said Christ was speaking and Paul answering, 'This,' he 
said, ' was in his time the greatest enemy that the Church of God 

* Bttablo \ — not euntly m altar-pisoe, aa tht vnA ia ^ra«n&i -^rjM.-n.W^ 
UBgtlu tSibvnta osmJ work Uml iliss B,t the Wk. oi IVa nXlut S'o.^aic^. 
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our Lord had, and the greatest champion it will ever have j 
knight-errant iti life, a steadfast saint in death, an untiring 
labourer in the Lord's vineyard, a teacher of the Gentiles, whose 
school was heaven, and whose instructor and master was Jesus 
Christ himself.' 

There were no more images, so Don Quixote bade them cover 
them up again, and said to those who had brought them, ' I take 
it as a happy omen, brothers, to have seen what I have ; for 
these saints and knights were of the same profession as myself, 
which is the calling of arms ; only there is this difference between 
them and me, that they were saints, and fought with divine 
weapons, and I am a sinner and fight with human ones. They 
won heaven by force of arms, for heaven sufTerech violence ; and 
1, so far, know not what 1 have won by dint of my sufferings ; 
but if my Dulcinea del Toboso were to be released from hers, 
perhaps with mended fortunes and a mind restored to itself I 
might direct my steps in a better path than I am following 

May God hear and sin be deaf,' ' said Sancho to this. 

The men were filled with wonder, as well at the figure as at 
the words of Don Quixote, though they did not understand one 
half of what he meant by them. They finished their dinner, 
took their images on their backs, and bidding farewell to Don 
Quixote resumed their journey. 

Sancho was amazed afresh at the extent of his master's know- 
ledge, as much as if he had never known him, for it seemed to him 
that there was no story or event in the world that he bad not at 
his fingers' ends and fixed in his memory, and he said to him, ' In 
truth, master mine, if this that has happened to us to-day is to be 
called an adventure, it has been one of the sweetest and 
pleasantest that have befallen us in the whole course of our 
travels ; we have come out of it unbelaboured and undismayed, 
neither have we drawn sword nor have we smitten the earth wiA 
our bodies, nor have we been left famishing ; blessed be God 
that he has let me see such a thing with my own eyes ! ' 

' Thou sayest well, Sancho,' said Don Quixote, ' but remember 
all times are cot alike nor do they always run the same way ; 
and these things the vulgar commonly call omens, which are not 
based upon any natural reason, will by him who is wise be 
esteemed and reckoned happy accidents merely. One of these 
believers in omens will get up of a morning, leave his house, and 
meet a friar of the order of the blessed Saint Francis, and, as if 
he had met a griffin, he will turn about and go home. With 
another Mendoza^ the salt is spilt on his table, and gloom is 
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spilt over his heart, as if nature was obliged to give warning of 
coming misfortunes b)> means of such trival things as these. The 
wise man and the Christian should not trifle with what it may 
please heaven to do. Scipio on coming to Alrica stumbled as he 
leaped on ahore ; his soldiers took it as a bad omen ; but he, 
clasping the soil with his arms, exclaimed, "Thou canst not 
escape me, Africa, for 1 hold thee tight between my arms." 
Thus, Sancho, meeting those images has been to me a most 
happy occurrence.' 

' I can well believe it,' said Sancho ; 'but I wish your worship 
would tell me what is the reason that the Spaniards, when they 
are about to give battle, in calling on that Saint James the 
Mooislayer, say "Santiago and dose Spain !"' Is Spain, then, 
open, so that it is needful to close it ; or what is the meaning of 
this form ? ' 

'Thou art very simple, Sancho,' said Don Quixote ;° 'God, 
look yoit, gave that great knight of the Red Cross to Spain as 
her patron saint and protector, especially in those hard struggles 
the Spaniards had with the Moors ; and therefore they invoke 
and call upon him as their defender in all their battles ; and in 
these he has been many a time seen beating down, trampling 
underfoot, destroying and slaughtering the Hagarene' squadrons 
in thesightof all ; of which fact! couldgive thee many examples 
recorded in truthful Spanish histories.' 

Sancho changed the subject, and said to his master, ' I marvel, 
seflor, at the boldness of Altisidora, the duchess's handmaid ; he 
whom they call Love must have cruelly pierced and wounded 
her ; they say he is a little blind urchin who, though blear-eyed, 
or more properly speaking sightless, if he aims at a heart, be it 
ever so small, hits it and pierces it through and through with 
his arrows. I have heard it said too that the arrows of Love are 
blunted and robbed of their points by maidenly modesty and 
reserve ; but with this Altisidora it seems they are sharpened 
rather than blunted.' 

'Bear in mind, Sancho,' said Don Quixote, 'that love is 
influenced by no consideration, recognises no restraints of 
reason, and is of the same nature as death, that assails alike the 
lofty palaces of kings and the humble cabins of shepherds ; and 
when it takes entire possession of a heart, the first thing it does 
is to banish fear and shame from it ; and so without shame 
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Alliatdora declared her passion, which excited in 
embarrassment rather than commiseration.' 

'Notable crucltyl' exclaimed Sanclio; ' unheard-of ingrati- 
tude 1 I can only say for myself that the very stnallest loving 
word of hers would have subdued me and made a slave of me. 
The devil ! What a heart of marble, what bowels of brass, what 
a soiU of mortar ! But I can't imagine what it is that this 
damsel saw in your worship that could have conquered and 
captivated her so. What gallant figure was it, what bold bear- 
ing, what sprightly grace, what comeliness of feature, which of 
these ttings by itself or what all together, could have made her 
fall in love with you f For indeed and in truth many a time I 
stop to look at your worship from the sole of your foot to the 
topmost hair of your head, and 1 see more to frighten one than 
to make one fall in love ; moreover I have heard say that beauty 
is the first and main thing that excites love, and as your worship 
has none at all, i don't know what the poor creature fell in Iovb 

'Recollect, Sancho,' replied Don Quixote, 'there are two 
sorts of beauty, one of the mind, the other of the body ; that of 
the mind displays and exhibits itself in intelligence, in modesty, 
in honourable conduct, in generosity, in good breeding ; and all 
these gualities are possible and may exist in an ugly man ; and 
when it is this sort of beauty and not that of the body that is the 
attraction, love is apt to spring up suddenly and violently. I, 
Sancho, perceive clearly enough that I am not beautiful, but at 
the same time 1 know I am not hideous ; and it is enough for 
an honest man not to be a monster to be an object of love^ 
if only he possesses the endowments of mind I have men- 
While engaged in this discourse they were making their way 
through a wood that lay beyond the road, when suddenly, with- 
out expecting anything of the kind, Don Quixote found himself 
caught in some nets of green cord stretched from one tree 
to another ; and unable to conceive what it could be, he said to 
Sancho, ' Sancho, it strikes me this atfair of these nets will 
prove one of the strangest adventures imaginable. May I die if 
the enchanters that persecute roe are not trying to entangle me 
in them and delay my journey, by way of revenge for my 
obduracy towards Aitisidora. Well then let me tell them that 
if these nets, instead of being green cord, were made of the 
hardest diamonds, or stronger than that wherewith the jealous 
god of blacksmiths enmeshed Venus and Mars, I would break 
Oiem as easily as if they were made of rushes or cotton threads.' 
Sut just as he was about to press forward and break through all, 
suddenly from among some trees two shepherdesses at sur- 
passing beauty presented themseWes W YiKs w^'tvt.— crt a.t. least 
damsels dressed like shepherdesses, save ibal liiaw ■^ttt^(l■aa^^o&. , 
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sayas' were of fine brocade ; that is to say, the sayas were rich 
farthingales of gold embroidered tabby. Their hair, that in its 
golden brightness vied with the beams of the sun itself, fell loose 
upon their shoulders and was crowned with garlands twined 
with green laurel and red everlasting; and their years to all 
appearance were not under fifteen nor above eighteen. Such 
was the spectacle that fiUed Sancho with amazement, fascinated 
Don Quixote, made the sun halt in his course to behold them, 
and held all four in a strange silence.^ One of the shep- 
herdesses, at length, was the first to speak and said to Don 
Quixote, ' Hold, sir knight, and do not break these nets [ for 
ftcy are not spread here to do you any harm, but only for our 
amusement ; and as I know you will ask why they have been 
put up, and who we are, I will tell you in a few words. In a 
village some two leagues from this, where there are many people 
of quality and rich gentlefolk, it was agreed upon by a number 
d iriends and relations to come with their wives, sons and 
daughters, neighbours, friends and kinsmen, and make holiday 
in this spot, which is one of the pleasantest in the whole neigh- 
tmurhood, setting up a new pastoral Arcadia among ourselves, 
wc maidens dressing ourselves as shepherdesses and the youths 
as shepherds. We have prepared two eclogues, one by the 
JamOQS poet Garciiaso, the other by the most excellent 
Canioens, in its own Portuguese tongue, but we have not as yet 
acted them. Yesterday was the first day of our coming here ; 
we have a few of what they say are called field-tents pitched 
among the trees on the bank of an ample brook that fertilises 
all these meadows ; last night we spread these nets in the trees 
here to snare the silly little birds that startled by the noise we 
make may fly into them. If you please to be our guest, senor, 
you will be welcomed heartily and courteously, for here just 
now neither care nor sorrow shall enter.' 

She held her peace and said no more, and Don Quixote made 
answer, 'Of a truth, fairest lady, Actseon when he unexpectedly 
beheld Diana bathing in the stream could not have been more 
&5cinated and wonderstruck than I at the sight of your beauty, 
end your mode of entertainment, and thank you for the 
s of your invitation ; and if I can serve you, you may 
id me with full confidence of being obeyed, for my 
{vcrfession is none other than to show myself grateful, and ready 
to serve persons of all conditions, but especially persons of 
qoality such as your appearance indicates ; and if, instead of 
teking up, as they probably do, but a sraajl space, these nets 
took up the whole surface of the globe, 1 would seek out new 

' A. unt of kirtle worn by iJie pe>£uit WDmec. 
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worlds through which to pass, so as not to break them ; and 
that ye may give some degree of credence to this exaggerated 
language of mine, know that it is no less than Don Quixote of 
La Mancha that makes this declaration to you, if indeed it be 
that such a name has reached your ears.' 

'Ahl friend of my soul,' instantly exclaimed the other 
shepherdess, 'what great good fortune has befallen us ! Seest 
thou this gentleman we have before us ? Well then let me tell 
thee he is the most valiant and the most devoted and the most 
courteous gentleman in all the world, unless a history of his 
achievements that has been primed and I have read is telling 
lies and deceiving us. I will lay a wager that this good fellow 
who is with him is one Sancho Panza his squire, whose drolleries 
none caii equal' 

' That's true,' said Sancho ; ' I am that same droll and squire 
you speak of, and this gentleman is my roaster Don Quixote of 
La Mancha, the same that's in the history and that they talk 

' Oh, my friend,' said the other, ' let us entreat him to stay ; 
for it will give our fathers and brothers infinite pleasure ; I too 
have heard just what thou hast told me of the valour of the one 
and the drolleries of the other ; and what is more, of him they 
say that he is the most constant and loyal lover that was ever 
heard of, and that his lady is one Dulcinea del Toboso, to whom 
all over Spain the palm of beauty is awarded.' 

'And justly awarded,' said Don Quixote, 'unless, indeed, your 
unequalled beauty makes it a matter of doubt. But spare your- 
selves the trouble, ladies, of pressing me to stay, for the urgent 
calls of my profession do not allow me to take rest under any 



At this instant there came up to the spot where the four stood 
a brother of one of the two shepherdesses, like them in shepherd 
costume, and as richly and gaily dressed as they were. They 
told him that their companion was the valiant Don Quixote of 
La Mancha, and the other Sancho his squire, of whom he knew 
already from having read their history. The gay shepherd 
offered him his services and begged that he would accompany 
him to their tents, and Don Quixote had to give way and 
comply. And now the game was started, and the nets were 
611ed with a variety of birds that deceived by the colour fell into 
the danger they were flying from. Upwards of thirty per»ns, 
all gaily attired as shepherds and shepherdesses, assembled on 
the spot, and were at once informed who Don Quixote and his 
squire were, whereat they were not a little delighted, as they 
knew of him already through his history. The); repaired to the 
tenis, where they found tables laid out, atid choicely, plentiftilly, 
and neatly furnished They UeaVe4 D otv Q\i\XQ\.t a.^ a. ^ewmi t^ 
distinction, g-iving him the place oi ■bofio>)i, ani -" -'' * 
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him, and were full of astonishmeni at the spectacle. At last the 
doth being removed, Don Quixote with great composure lifted 
up his voice and said : 

' One of the greatest sins that men are guilty of is— some will 
say pride — but I say ingratitude, going by the common saying 
that hell is full of ingrates. This sin, so far as it has lain in my 
power, I have endeavoured to avoid ever since I have enjoyed 
the faculty of reason ; and if I am unable to requite good deeds ' 
that have been done me by other deeds, I substitute the desire 
to do so ; and if that be not enough 1 make them known 

Sublidy ; for he who declares and makes known the good deeds 
one to him would repay them by others if it were in his power, 
and for the most part those who receive are the inferiors of 
diose who give. Thus, God is superior to all because he is the 
supreme giver, and the oTferings of man fall short by an infinite 
distance of being a full return for the gifts of God ; but gratitude 
in some degree makes up for this deficiency and shortcoming, 
I fiierefore, grateful for the favour that has been extended to me 
here, and unable to make a return in the same measure, re- 
stricted as 1 am by the narrow limits of my power, offer what 1 
can and what 1 have to offer in my own way ; and so 1 dedare 
that for two full day; I will maintain in the middle of this high- 
way leading to Saragossa, that these ladies disguised as shep- 
herdesses, who are here present, are the fairest and most 
courteous maidens in the world, excepting only the peerless 
Duldnea del Toboso, sole mistress of my thoughts, be it said 
without offence to those who hear me, ladies and gentlemen.' 

On hearing this Sancho, who had been listening with great 
attention, cried out in a loud voice, 'Is it possible there is 
anyone in the world who will dare to say and swear that this 
master of mine is a madman P Say, gentlemen shepherds, is 
thne a village priest, be he ever so wise or learned, who could 
say what my master has said ; or h there knight -errant, what- 
ever renown he may have as a man of valour, that could offer 
what my master has offered now?' 

Don Quixote turned upon Sancho, and with a countenance 
glowing with anger said to him, ' Is it possible, Sancho, there is 
anyone in the whole world who will say thou art not a fool, 
with a lining to match, and I know not what trimmings of 
Itnpertinence and roguery ? Who asked thee to meddle in my 
af&irs, or to inquire whether I am a wise man or a blockhead ? 
Hold thy peace ; answer me not a word ; saddle Rocinante if he 
be unsaddled ; and let us go to put my offer into execution ; for 
with the right that 1 have on my side thou mayest reckon as 
vanquished all who shall venture to question it ;' and in a great 
rage, and showing his anger plainly, he rose traTci \i=. -i*;;*., 
]eaviog the company lost in wonder, and Tnalt\Tv% ■Ctie.'m. ^ts^. 
4ool^&l whether tbey ought to regard \uto. ■as. a. TOaisnaw- ^"^^ 
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a rational being. In the end, though they sought t 
him from involving himself in such a challenge, assuring him 
they admitted his gratitude as fully established, and needed no 
fresh proofs to be convinced of his valiant spirit, as those related 
in the history of his exploits were sufficient, still Don Quixote 
persisted in his resolve ; and mounted on Rocinante, bracing 
his buckler on his arm and grasping his lance, he posted 
himself in the middle of a high road that was not far from the 
green meadow. Sancho followed on Dapple, together with all 
the members of the pastoral gathering, eager to see what would 
be the upshot of his vainglorious and extraordinary proposal. 

Don Quixote, then, having, as has been said, planted himself 
in the middle of the road, made the welkin ring with words to 
this effect : ' Ho ye travellers and wayfarers, knights, squires, 
folk on foot or on horseback, who pass this way or shall pass in 
the course of the next two days ! Know that Don Quixote of La 
Mancha, knight- errant, is posted here to maintain by arms that 
the beauty and courtesy enshrined in the nymphs that dwell in 
these meadows and groves surpass all upon earth, putting aside 
the lady of my heart, Dulcinea del Toboso. Wherefore, let him 
who is of the opposite opinion come on, for here I await him.' 

Twice he repeated the same words, and twice they fell unheard 
by any adventurer ; hut fate, that was guiding affairs for him 
from better to better, so ordered it that shortly afterwards there 
appeared on the road a crowd of men on horseback, many of 
them with lances in their hands, ail riding in a compact body 
and in great haste No sooner had those who were with Don 
Quixote seen them than they turned about and withdrew to 
some distance from the road, for they knew that if they stayed 
some harm might come to them ; but Don Quixote with intrepid 
heart stood his ground, and Sancho Pan/a shielded himself with 
Rocinante's hind-quarters. The troop of lancers came up, and 
one of them who was in advance began shouting to Don 
Quixote, ' Get out of the way, you son of the devil, or these bulls 
will knock you to pieces ! ' 

' Rabble ! ' returned Don Quixote, ' I care nothing for bulls, be 
they the fiercest Jararaa breeds on its banks.' Confess at once, 
scoundrels, that what 1 have declared is true ; else ye have to 
deal with me in combat' 

The herdsman had no time to reply, nor Don Quixote to get 
out of the way even if he wished ; and so the drove of fierce 
bulls and tame bullocks,'^ together with the crowd of herdsmen 
and others who were taking them to be penned up at a village 
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where they were to be run ' the next day, passed over Don 
Quixote and over Sancho, Rocinante and Dapple, hurling them 
ail to the earth and rolling them over on the ground. Sancho 
was left crushed) Don Quixote scared, Dapple belaboured and 
Rocinante in no very sound condition. They all got up, how- 
X length, and Don Quixote in great haste, stumbling here 
1 falling there, started off running after the drove, shouting 
', 'Hold! stay! ye rascally rabhie, a single knight awaits 
I, and he is not of the temper or opinion of those who say, 
r 3 flying enemy make a bridge of silver.'"' The retreating 
n their haste, however, did not stop for thai, or heed his 
;s any more than last year's clouds. Weariness brought 
a Quixote to a halt, and more enraged than avenged he sat 
1 the road to wait until Sancho, Rocinante and Dapple 
p. When they reached him master and man mounted 
are, and witliout going back to bid farewell to the mock 
DiitatioD Arcadia, and more in humiUation than contentment, 
f continued their journey. 



CHAPTER LIX. 



Ptobrein is related the strange thing, which may be 
regarded as an adventure, that happened don 

QUIXOTE. 

.£LEAR limpid spring which they discovered in a cool grove 
* ;d Don Quixote and Sancho of the dust and fatigue due 
; unpolite behaviour of the bulls, and by the side of this, 
■ng turned Dapple and Rocinante loose without headstall or 

lie, the forlorn pair, master and man, seated themselves. 

Sancho had recourse to the larder of his alforjas and took out of 
them what he called the prog ;'■' Don Quixote rinsed his mouth 
and bathed his face, by which cooling process his flagging 
energies were revived. Out of pure vexation he remained 
«rithout eating, and out of pure politeness Sancho did not 
venture to touch a morsel of what was before him, but waited 
for his master to act as taster. Seeing, however, that, absorbed 
thought, he was forgetting to carry the bread to his mouth, he 
' ' icvcr a word, and trampling every sort of good breeding 
foot, began to stow away in his paunch the hread and 
>e that came to his hand. 

Sancho my friend,' said Don Quixote; 'support life, 
consequence to thee than to me, and leave me 
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to die under the pain of my thoughts and pressure of my mis- 
fortunes. I was Dorn, Sancho, to live dying, and thou ti "' 
eating ; and to prove the truth of what 1 say, look at me, . 
printed in histories, famed in arms, courteous in behaviour, , 
honoured by princes, courted by maidens ; and after all, when I 
looked forward to palms, triumphs, and crowns, won and earned , 
by my valiant deeds, I have this morning seen myself trampled : 
on, kicked, and crushed by the feet of unclean and filthy animals.] 
This thought blunts my teeth, paralyses my Jaws, cramps my i 
hands, and robs me of all appetite for food ; so much so that t 
have a mind to let myself die of hunger, the crudest death of all 

'So then,' said Sancho, munching hard all the time, 'your 
worship does not agree with the proverb that says, " Let Martha 
die, but let her die with a full belly."' I, at any rate, have no; 
mind to kill myself ; so far from that, I mean to do as the 
cobbler does, who stretches the leather with his teeth until bC' 
makes it reach as far as he wants. I'll stretch out my life by i 
eating until it reaches the end heaven has fixed for it ; and lei' 
me tell you, senor, there's no greater folly than to think of dyinffi 
of despair as your worship does ; take my advice, and afteri 
eating lie down and sleep a bit on this green grass-mattress, | 
and you will see that when you awake you'll feel something; 
better.' 

Don Quixote did as he recommended, for it struck him that 
Sancho's reasoning was more like a philosopher's than a block- 
head's, and said he, 'Sancho, if thou wilt do for me what I am 
going to tell thee my ease of mind would be more assured and 
my heaviness of heart not so great ; and it is this ; to go aside a 
little while I am sleeping in accordance with thy advice, and,; 
making bare thy carcase to the air, to give thyself three or four 
hundred lashes with Rocinante's reins, on account of the three 
thousand and odd thou art to give thyself for the disenchant- 
ment of Dulcinea ; for it is a great pity that the poor lady should 
be left enchanted through thy carelessness and negligence.' 

' There is a good deal to be said on that point,' said Sancho ; 
'let us both go to sleep now, and after that, God has decreed 
what will happen. Let me tell your worship that for a man to 
whip himself m cold blood is a hard thing, especially if the 
stripes fall upon an ill-nourished and worse-fed body. Let my 
lady Dulcinea have patience, and when she is least expecting it, 
she will see me made a riddle of with whipping, and "until 
death it's all life ;'" I mean that I have still hfe in me, and the 
desire to make good what I have pron,ised.' 

Don Quixote thanked him, and ate a little, and Sancho a good 
deal, and then they both lay down to sleep, leaving those two in- 
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separable friends and comrades, Rocinante and Dapple, to their 
n devices and to feed unrestrained upon the abundant grass 
1 which the meadow was furnished. They woke up rather 
i, mounted once more and resumed their journey, pushing on 
IB reach an inn which was in sight, apparently a. league off. 1 
m, because Don Quixote called it so, contrary to his 
' usual practice of calling all inns castles. They reached it, and 
asked the landlord if they could put up there. He said yes, 
with as much comfort and as good fare as they could find in 
Saragossa. They dismounted, and Sancho stowed away his 
larder in a room of which the landlord gave him the key. He 
took the beasts to the stable, fed them, and came back to see 
what orders Don Quixote, who was seated on a bench at the 
door, had for him, giving special thanks to heaven that this inn 
had not been taken for a castle by his master. Supper-time 
came, and they repaired to their room, and Sancho asked the 
landlord what he had to give ttiem for supper. To this the 
landlord replied that his mouth should be the measure ; he had 
only to ask what he would ; for that inn was provided with the 
birds of the air and the fowls of the earth and the fish of the 

' There's no need of all that,' said Sancho ; ' if they'll roast us 
a couple of chickens we'll be satisfied, for my master is delicate 
and eats iittle, and I'm not over and above gluttonous.' 

The landlord replied he had no chickens, for the kites had 
stolen him. 

'Well then,' said Sancho, 'let senor landlord tell them to 
roast a pullet, so that is a tender one.' 

'Pullet! My father 1' said the landlord; 'indeed and in 
truth it's only yesterday I sent over fifty to the city to sell ; but 
saving pultets ask what you will.' 

' In that case,' said Sancho, ' you will not be without veal or 
kid.' 

'Just DOW,' said the landlord, ' there's none in the house, for 
it's all finished ; but next week there will be enough and to 

' Much good that does us,' said Sancho ; ' I'll lay a bet that 
all these shortcomings are going to wind up in plenty of bacon 
and eggs." 

'By God,' said the landlord, 'my guest's wits must be precious 
dull ; I tell him I have neither pullets tior hens, and he wants 
me to have eggs ! Talk of other dainties, if you please, and 
don't ask for hens again.' 

' Body o' me ! ' said Sancho, ' let's settle the matter ; say at 
once what you have got, and let i:s have no more words about it.' 
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' In truth and earnest, sefior guest,' said the landlord, ' all I 
have is a couple of cow-heels like calves' feet, or a couple of 
calves' feet like cow-heels ; they are boiled with chick-peas, 
onions, and bacon, and at this moment they are crying, " Come 

' I mark them for mine on the spot,' said Sancho ; 'let nobody 
touch them ; I'll pay better for them than anyone else, for 1 
could not wish for anything more to m)' taste ; and I don't care 
a pin whether they are feet or heels.' 

' Nobody shall touch them,' said the landlord ; 'for the other 
guests I have, being persons of high quality, bring their own 
cook and caterer and larder with them.' 

' If you come to people of quality,' said Sancho, ' there's 
nobody more so than my master ; but the calling he follows 
does not allow of larders or store-rooms ; we lay ourselves down 
in the middle of a meadow, and fill ourselves with acoms or 
medlars.' 

Here ended Sancho's conversation with the landlord, Sancho 
not caring to cariy it any farther by answering him ; for he had 
already asked him what calling or what profession it was his 
master was of 

Supper-time having come, then, Don Quixote betook himself 
to his room, the landlord brought in the stew-pan just as it was, 
and he sat himself down to sup very resolutely. It seems that 
in another room, which was next to Don Quixote's, with nothing 
but a thin partition to separate it, he overheard these words, 
' As you live, Senor Don Jeronimo, while they are bringing 
supper, let us read another chapter of the Second Part of " Don 
Quixote of La Mancha."' 

The instant Don Quixote heard his own name he started to 
his feet and listened with open ears to catch what they said 
about him, and heard the Don Jeronimo who had been 
addressed say in reply, ' Why would you have us read that 
ahsurd stuff, Don Juan, when it is impossible for anyone who 
has read the First Part of the history of " Don Quixote of La 
Mancha" to take any pleasure in reading this Second Part?' 

' For all that,' said he who was addressed as Don Juan, ' we 
shall do well to read it, for there is no book so bad but it has 
something good in it.^ What displeases me most in it is that it 
represents Don Quixote as now cured of his love for Dulcinea 
del Toboso.'^ 

On hearing this Don Quixote, full of wrath and indignation, 
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lifted up his voice and said, ' Whoever he may be who says that 
Don Quixote of La Manchahas Ibrgotten or can forget Dulcinca 
del Toboso, 1 will teach him with equal arms that what he says is 
very far from the truth ; for neither can the peerless Duleinea 
del Toboso be forgotten, nor can forgetfulness have a place 
in Don Quixote ; his motto is constancy, and his profession to 
maintain the same cheerfully and without putting any constraint 
on himself.' 

'Who is this that answers us?' said they in the next room. 

'Who should it be,' said Sancho, 'but Don Quixote of La 
Mancha himself, who will make good all he has said and all he 
will say ; for pledges don't trouble a good paymaster ? ' ' 

Sancho had hardly uttered these words when two gentlemen, 
for such they seemed to be, entered the room, and one of them, 
throwing his arms round Don Quixote's neck, said to him, 
' Your appearance cannot leave any question as to your name, 
nor can your name fail to identify your appearance ; unquestion- 
ably, seiior, you are the real Don Quixote of La Mancha, cyno- 
sure and morning star of knight-errantry, despite and in defiance 
of him who has sought to usurp your name and bring to naught 
your achievements, as the author of this book which I here 

Eresent to you has done;' and with this he put a book which 
is companion carried into the hands of Don Quixote, who took 
it, and without replying began to run his eye over it ; but he 
presently returned it saying, ' In the little I have seen 1 have 
discovered three things in this author that deserve to be cen- 
sured. The first is some words that I have read in the preface ; 
the next that the language is Aragonese, for sometimes he 
writes without articles ; and the third, which above all stamps him 
as ignorant, is that he goes wrong and departs from the truth in 
the niost important part of the history, for here he says that mi 
squire Sancho Panda's wife is called Mari Gutierrez, when she is 
called nothing of the sort, but Teresa Pania ; and when a man 
errs on such an important point as this there is good reason to 
fear that he is in error on every other point in the history.'^ 

'A nice sort of historian, indeed 1' exclaimed Sancho at this ; 
'he must know a deal about our affairs when he calls my wife 
Teresa Panza, Mari Guiierrei ; take the book again, seiior, and 
see if I am in it and if he has changed my name.' 

From your talk, friend,' said Don Jeronimo, 'no doubt you 
are Sancho Panza, Seiior Don Quixote's squire.' 
' Yes, I am,' said Sancho s' and Pm proud of it.' 
Faith, then,' said the gentleman, 'this new author does not 
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handle you with the decency that displays itself in your person ; 
he makes you out a heavy feeder and a fool, and not in the 
least droll, and a very different being from the Sancho described 
in the First Part of your master's history.' 

'God forgive him,' said Sancho; 'he might have left me in 
my comer without troubling his head about me ; "let him who 
knows how ring the bells;" "Saint Peter is very well in 

The two gentlemen pressed Don Quixote to come into their 
room and have supper with them, as they knew very well there 
was nothing in that inn fit for one of his sort. Don Quixote, 
who was always polite, yielded to their request and supped with 
them. Sancho stayed behind with the stew-pan, and invested 
with plenary delegated authority seated himself at the head of 
the table, and the landlord sat down with him, for he was no 
less fond of cow-heel and calves' feet than Sancho was. 

While at supper Don Juan asked Don Quixote what news he 
had of the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, was she married, had she 
been brought to bed, or was she with child, or did she in 
maidenhood, still preserving her modesty and delicacy, cherish 
the remembrance of the tender passion of Senor Don Quixote? 

To this he replied, ' Dulcinea is a maiden still, and my 
passion mote firmly rooted than ever, out intercourse unsatis- 
fectory as before, and her beauty transformed into that of a foul 
country wench ]' and then he proceeded to give them a full and 
particular account of the enchantment of Dulcinea, and of what 
had happened him in the cave of Montesinos, together with 
what the sage Merlin had prescribed for her disenchantment, 
namely the scourging of Sancho. 

Exceeding great was the amusement the two gentlemen 
derived from hearing Don Quixote recount the strange incidents 
of his history ; and if they were amazed by his absurdities they 
were equally amazed by the elegant style in which he delivered 
them. On the one hand they regarded him as a man of wit and 
sense, and on the other he seemed to them a maimdering 
blockhead, and they could not make up their minds whereabouts 
between wisdom and folly they ought to place him. 

Sancho having finished his supper, and left the landlord in 
the X condition,' repaired to the room where his master was, 
IS he came in said, ' May I die, sirs, if the author of this 
book your worships have got has any mind that we should agree; 
as he calls me glutton (accordingio what your worships say) 1 
wish he may not call me drunkard too.' 

' But he does,' said Don Jeronimo ; ' I cannot remember, how- 
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ever, in what way, though I know his words are offensive, and 
what is more, lying, as I can see plainly by the physiognomy of 
the worthy Sancho before me.' 

'Believe me,' said Sancho, 'the Sancho and the Don Quixote 
of this history miist be different persons from those that appear 
in the one Cid Hamet Beoengeli wrote, who are ourselves; my 
master valiant, wise, and true in love, and I simple, droll, and 
neither glutton nor drunkard.' 

' I beheve it,' said Don Juan ; ' and were it possible, an order 
should be issued that no one should have the presumption to 
deal with anything relating to Don Quixote, save his original 
autlior Cid Haraet ; just as Alexander commanded that no one 
should presume to paint his portrait save Apelles.' 

' Let him who will paint me,' said Don Quixote ; ' but let him 
not abuse me ; for patience will often break down when they 
heap insults upon it.' 

' None can be offered to Seiior Don Quixote,' said Don Juan, 
'that he himself will not be able to avenge, if he does not ward 
it off with the shield of his patience, which, I take it, is great 
and strong.' 

A considerable portion of the night passed in conversation of 
this sort, and though Don Juan wished Don Quixote to read 
more of the book to see what it was all about, he was not to be 
prevailed upon, saying that he treated it as read and pronounced 
It utterly silly; and, if by any chance it should come to its 
author's ears that he had had it in his hand, he did not want him 
lo flatter himself with the idea thai he had read it ; for our 
thoughts, and still more our eyes, should keep themselves aloof 
from what is obscene and filthy.' 

They asked him whither he meant to direct his steps. He 
replied, to Saragossa, to take part in the harness jousts which 
were held in that city every year. Don Juan told bim that the 
new history described how Don Quixote, let him be who he 
might, took pan there in a tilting at the ring, utterly devoid of 
invention, poor in mottoes, very poor in costume, though rich in 
sillinesses.' 

' For that very reason,' said Don Quixote, ' I will not set foot 
in Saragossa ; and by that means 1 shall expose to the world the 
lie of this new history writer, and people will see that I am not 
the Don Quixote he speaks of.' 

' You will do quite right,' said Don Jeronimo ; 'and there are 
other jousts at Barcelona in which Sefior Don Quixote may dis- 
play his prowess.' 

' That is what 1 mean to do,' said Don Quixote ; ' and as it is 
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V time, I pray your worships to give me leave to retire to bed, | 
and to place and retain me among the number of your greatest i 
friends and servants.' 
'And me too,' said Sancho; 'maybe I'll be good for some- 

With this they exchanged farewells, and Don Quixote and 
Sancho retired to their room, leaving Don Juan and Don Jero- 
nimo amazed to see the medley he njade of his good sense and 
his craziness ; and they felt thoroughly convinced chat these, and 
not those their Aragonese author described, were the genuine 
Don Quixote and Sancho. Don Quixote rose betimes, and bade 
adieu to his hosts by knocking at the partition of the other 
room. Sancho paid the landlord magnificently, and recom- 
mended him either to say less about the providing of his inn or 
(o keep it better provided. ^^J 



CHAPTER LX. 

or WHAT HAPPENED DOfJ QUIXOTE ON HIS WAY TO 

It was a fresh morning giving promise of a cool day as Don 
Quixote quitted the inn, first of all taking care to ascertain the 
most direct road to Barcelona without touching upon Saragossa ; 
so anxious was he to show up as a. liar this new historian, who 
they said abused him so. Well, as it fell out, nothing woriy of 
being recorded happened him for six days, at the end of which, 
having turned aside out of the road, he was overtaken by night 
in a thicket of oak or cork trees ; for on this point Cid Hamet is 
not as precise as he usually is on other matters. 

Master and man dismounted from their beasts, and as st 
they had settled themselves at the foot of the trees, Sancho, who 
had had a good noontide meal that day, let himself, without 
more ado, pass the gates of sleep. But Don Quixote, whom his 
thoughts, far more than hunger, kept awake, could not close an 
eye, and roamed in fancy lo and fro through all sorts of places. 
At one moment it seemed to him that he was in the cave of 
Montesinos and saw Dulcinea, transformed into a country , 
wench, skipping and mounting upon her she-ass; again that 
the words of the sage Merlin were sounding in his ears, setting \ 
forth the conditions to be observed and the exertions to be made 
for the disenchantment of Dulcinea. He lost all patience when ' 
he considered the laziness and want of charity of his squire 
Sancho; for to the best of his belief he had only given himself 1 
Sye lashes, a number paltry and disproportioned to the vast I , 
number required. At this UiouglM. ^\e lc\V sxirtv vexation and jj 
^nger that he reasoned the matter t\ws-. '\( K\p.*iiTviMt\w.C.iMi \S 
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cut the Gordian knot, saying;, "To cut comes to the same thing 
as to untie," and yet did not fail to become lordparamount of all 
Asia, neither more nor less could happen now in Dulcinea's dis- 
enchantment if I scourge Sancho against his will ; for, if it is 
the condition of the remedy that Sancho shall receive three 
thousand and odd lashes, what does it matter to me whether he 
inflicts them himself, or some one else inflicts them, when the 
essential point is that he receives them, let them come from 
whatever quarter they may ? ' 

With thjs idea he went over to Sancho, having first taken 
Rocinante's reins and arranged them so as to be able to flog him 
with them, and began to untie the points (the common belief is 
he had but one in front) by which his breeches were held up ; 
but the instant he approached him Sancho woke up in his full 
senses and cried out, ' What is this ? Who is touching me and 
untrussing me ? ' 

'It is I,' said Don Quixote, ' and I come to make good thy 
shortcomings and relieve my own distresses ; I come to whip 
thee, Sancho, and wipe off some portion of the debt thou hast 
undertaken. Dulcinea is perishing, thou art living on regardless, 
I am dying of hope deferred ; therefore untruss thyself with a 
good will, for mine it is, here, in this retired spot, to give thee at 
least two thousand lashes.' 

' Not a bit of it,' said Sancho ; ' let your worship keep quiet, or 
else by the living God the deaf shall hear us ; the lashes I 
pledged myself to must be voluntary and not forced upon me, 
and just now I have no fancy to whip myself ; it is enough if I 
give you my word to flog and flap myself when I have a mind.' 

' It will not do to leave it to thy courtesy, Sancho,' said Don 

Suixote, ' for thou art hard of heart and, though a clown, tender 
flesh;' and at the same time he strove and struggled to 
antie him. 

Seeing this Sancho got up, and grappling with his master he 
gripped him with all his might in his arms, and giving him a 
trip with the heel stretched him on the ground on his back, and 
pressing his right knee on his chest held his hands in his own so 
that he could neither move nor breathe. 

'How now, traitor!' exclaimed Don Quixote, 'Dost thou 
revott against thy master and natural lord? Dost thou rise 
against him who gives thee his bread?' 

' I neither put down king, not set up king,' ' said Sancho ; ' I 
only stand up for myself who am my own lord ; if your worship 
promises me to be q^uiet, and not to offer to whip me now, I'll let 
you go free and unhmdered ; if not — 
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Traitor and Dona Sancha's foe, 
Thou diest on the spot.' ' 

Don Quixote gave his promise, and swore by the hfe t 
thoughts not to touch so much as a hair of his garments, a: 
leave him entirely free and to his own discretion to whip hi 
whenever he pleased. 

Sancho rose and removed some distance from the spot, I 
he was about to place himself leaning against another tn 
felt something touch his head, and putting up his ) 
encountered somebodj^s two feet with shoes and siockin] 
them. He trembled with fear and made for another tree, whei 
very same thing happened to him, and he fell a-shouting, a 
upon Don Quixote to come and protect him. Don Quixot 
so, and asked him what had happened to htm, and what hi 
afraid of. Sancho replied that all the trees were full of i 
feet and legs. Don Quixote felt them, and guessed at oace 
it was, and said to Sancho, 'Thou hast nothing to be afra 
for these feet and legs that thou feelest but canst not sec b 
no doubt to some outlaws and freebooters that have been ha 
on these trees ; for the authorities in these parts are wont to 
them up by twenties and thirties when they catch them ; whi 
I conjecture that I must be near Barcelona ; ' and it was, it 
as he supposed ; with the first light they looked up and saw 
the fruit hanging on those trees were freebooters' bodies.' 

And now day dawned ; and if the dead freebooters had s 
them, their hearts were no less troubled by upwards of 
living ones, who all of a sudden surrounded them, and i 
Catalan tongue bade them stand and wait until their ca 
came up. Don Quixote was on foot with his horse unbridle 
his lance leaning against a tree, and in short cotnpletely del 
less ; he thought it best therefore to fold his arms and bo 
head and reserve himself for a more favourable occasioi 
opportunity. The robbers made haste to search Dapple 
did not leave him a single thing of all he carried in the al 
and in the valise ; and lucky it was for Sancho that the c 
crowns and those he brought from home were in a girdle tt 
wore round him ; but for all that these good folk would 
stripped him, and even looked to see what he had hidden be' 
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the skis and flesh, but for the arrival at that moment of their v 
captain, who was about thirty-four years of age apparently, [ 
strongly built, above the middle height, of stern aspect ana 
swardiy complexion. He was mounted upon a powerful horse, 
and had on a coat of mail, with four of the pistols they call 
petronels in that country at his waist. He saw that his squires 
(for so they call those who follow that trade) were about to rifle 
Sancho Pania, but he ordered Ihem to desist and was at once 
obeyed, so the girdle escaped. He wondered to see the lance 
leaning against the tree, the shield on the ground, and Don 
Quixote in armour and dejected, with the saddest and most 
melancholy face that sadness itself could produce ; and going up 
to him he said, ' Be not so cast down, good man, for you have not 
fallen into the hands of any inhuman Busiris,' but into Roque 
Guinart's, which are more merciful than cruel.' ' 

'The cause of my dejection,' returned Don Quixote, 'is not 
that I have fallen into thy hands, O valiant Roque, whose fame 
is bounded by no limits on earth, but that my carelessness 
should have been so great that thy soldiers should have caught 
me unbridled, when it is my duty, according to the rule of knight- 
eirantry which I profess, to be always on the alert and at all 
times my own sentinel ; for let me tell thee, great Rotjue, had 
they found me on my horse, with my lance and shield, it would 
not have been very easy for them to reduce me to submission, 
for I am Don Quixote of La Mancha, he who hath filled the 
whole world with his achievements.' 

Roque Guinart at once perceived that Don Quixote's weak- 
ness was more akin to madness than to swagger ; and though 
be had sometimes heard him spoken of, he never regarded the 
things attributed to him as true, nor could he persuade himself 
that such a humour could become dominant in the heart of man ; 
he was extremely glad, therefore, to meet him and test at close 
quarters what he had heard of him at a distance ; so he said to 
him, ' Despair not, valiant knight, nor regard as an untoward 
fate the position in which thou findest thyself; it may be that 
by these slips thy crooked fortune will make itself straight ; for 
hea.ven by strange circuitous ways, mysterious and incom- 
prehensible to man, raises up the fallen and makes rich the 

Don Quixote was about to thank him, when they heard behind 
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them a. noise as of a. iroop of horses ; there was, however, but 
one, riding on which at a furious pace came a youth, apparently 
about twenty years of age, clad in green damask edged with 
gold and breeches and a loose frock, with a hat looped up in the 
Walloon fashion, tight-fitting polished boots, gilt spurs, dagger 
and sword, and in his hand a muskeloon, and a pair of pistols 
at his waist. 

Roque turned round at the noise and perceived this comely 
figure, which drawing near thus addressed him, ' I came in 
quest of thee, valiant Roque, to find in thee if not a remedy at 
least relief in my misfortune ; and not to keep thee in suspense, 
for I see thou dost not recognise me, I will tell thee who I am j 
I am Claudia Jeronima, the daughter of Simon Forte, thy good 
friend and special enemy of Clauquel Torrellas, who is thine also 
as being of the faction opposed to thee. Thou knowest that this 
Torrellas has a son who is called, or at least was not two hours 
since, Don Vicente Torrellas. Well, to cut short the tale of my 
misfortime, 1 will tell thee in a few words what this youth has 
brought upon me. He saw ffie, he paid court to me, I listened to 
him, and, unknown to my father, I loved him ; for there is no 
woman, however secluded she may live or close she may be 
kept, who will not have opportunities and to spare for following 
her headlong impulses. In a word, he pledged himself to be 
mine, and 1 promised to be his, without carrying matters any 
further. Yesterday 1 learned that, forgetful of his pledge to m^ 
he was about to marry another, and that he was to go this 
morning to plight his troth, intelligence which overwhelmed and 
exasperated rae ; my father not being at home I was able to 
adopt this costume you see, and urging my horse to speed I 
overtook Don Vicente about a league from this, and without 
waiting to utter reproaches or hear excuses I fired this musket 
at him, and these two pistoLs besides, and to the best of my 
belief I must have lodged more than two bullets in his body, i 
opening doors to let my honour go free, enveloped in his blood. 
I left hjm there in the hands of his servants, who did not dare \ 
and were not able to interfere in his defence, and I come to seek 
from thee a safe-conduct into France, where 1 have relatires 
with whom I can live ; and also to implore thee to protect my 
father, so that Don Vicente's numerous kinsmen may not venture , 
to wreak their lawless vengeance upon him.' 

Roque, filled with admiration at the gallant bearing, high 
spirit, comely figure, and adventure of the fair Claudia, said to 
her, 'Come, seiiora, let us go and see if thy enemy is dead ; and 
then we will consider what will be best for thee.' Don Quixote, 
who had been listening to what Claudia said and Roque Guinart 
said in reply to her, exclaimed, ' Nobody need trouble himself 
with the defence of this lady, for 1 take it upon myself. Give 
me my horse and arms, and wait for me here ; I will go in quest ' 
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of this knight, and dead or alive I will make him keep his word 
plighted to so great beauty.' 

' Nobody need have any doubt about that,' said Sancho, ' for 
my master has a very happy knack of matchmaking; it's not 
many days since he forced another man to marry, who in the 
same wa.y backed out of his promise to another maiden ; and if 
it had not been for his persecutors the enchanters changing the 
man's proper shape into a lacquey's the said maiden would not 
be one this minute.' 

Roque, who was paying more attention to the fair Claudia's 
adventure than to the words of master or man, did not hear 
them ; and ordering his squires to restore to Sancho everything 
they had stripped IJapple of, he directed them to return to the 
place where they had been quartered during the night, and then 
set off with Claudia at full speed in search of the wounded or 
slain Don Vicente. They reached the spot where Claudia met 
him, but found nothing there save freshly spilt blood ; looking 
all round, however, they descried some people on the slope of a 
hill above them, and concluded, as indeed it proved to be, that 
it was Don Vicente, whom either dead or ahve his servants were 
removing to attend to his wounds or lo bury him. They made 
haste to overtake them, which, as the party moved slowly, they 
were able to do with ease. They found Don Vicente in the arms . 
of his servants, whom he was entreating in a broken feeble voice 
to leave him there to die, as the pain of his wounds would not 
suffer him to go any farther. Claudia and Roque threw them- 
selves off their horses and advanced towards him ; the servants 
were overawed by the appearance of Roque, and Claudia was 
moved by the sight of Don Vicente, and going up to him half 
tenderly half sternly, she seized his hand and said to him, 
' Hadst thou given me this according to our compact thou hadst 

The wounded gentleman opened his all but closed eyes, and 
recognising Claudia said, ' I see clearly, fair and mistaken lady, 
that it is thou that hast slain me, a punishment not merited or 
deserved by my feelings towards thee, for never did 1 mean to, 
nor could I, wrong thee in thought or deed.' 

' It is not true, then,' said Claudia, ' that thou wert going this 
morning lo marry Leonora the daughter of the rich Balvastro?' 

' Assuredly not,' replied Don Vicente ; ' my cruel fortune must 
have carried those tidings to thee to drive thee in thy jealousy 
to take my life ; and to assure thyself of this, press my hand 
and take me for thy husband if thou wilt ; I have no better 
satisfaction to offer thee for the wrong thou fanciest thou hast 
received from me.' 

Claudia wrung his hand, and her own heart was so wcua^ 
that she Jay feinting on the bleeding bieasl cS. \i^nv Nv^'i'Wfci 
whom a death spasm seized the same \tiEiXa.Ti.X. '^-ciQiic. -s*5 
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in perplexity and knew not what to do ; the servants ran to 
fetch water to sprinkle their faces, and brought some and 
bathed them with it Claudia recovered from her feinting fit, 
but not so Don Vicente from the paroxysm that had overtaken 
him, for his life had come lo an end. On perceiving this, 
Claudia, when she had convinced herself that her beloved 
husband was no more, rent the air with her sighs and made [he 
heavens ring with her lamentations ; she tore her hair and 
scattered it to the winds, she beat her face with her hands and 
showed all the signs of grief and sorrow that could be conceived 
to come from an afflicted heart ' Cruel, reckless woman ! ' she 
cried, 'how easily wert thou moved to carry out a thought so 
wicked ! O furious force of jealousy, to what desperate lengths 
dost thou lead those that give thee lodging in their bosoms ! 
husband, whose unhappy fate in being mine hath borne thee 
from the marriage bed to the grave 1 ' 

So vehement and so piteous were the lamentations of Claudia 
that they drew tears from Roque's eyes, unused as they were to 
shed them on any occasion. The servants wept, Claudia 
swooned away again and again, and the whole place seemed 
a field of sorrow and an abode of misfortune. In the end 
Roque Guinart directed Don Vicente's servants to carry his 
body to his father's village, which was close by, for burial. 
Claudia told him she meant to go to a monastery of which an 
aunt of hers was abbess, where she intended to pass her life 
with a better and everlasting spouse. He applauded her pious 
resolution, and offered to accompany her whithersoever she 
wished, and to protect her father against the kinsmen of Don 
Vicente and all the world, should they seek to injure him. 
Claudia would not on any account allow him to accompany her; 
and thanking him for his offers as well as she could, took leave 
of him in tears. The servants of Don Vicente carried away his 
body, and Roque returned to his comrades, and so ended the 
love of Claudia Jeronima ; but what wonder, when it was the in- 
superable and cruel might of jealousy that wove the web of her 
sad story ? 

Roque Guinart found his squires at the place to which he 
had ordered them, and Don Quixote on Rocinante in the midst 
of them delivering a harangue to them in which he urged them 
to give up a mode of life so full of peril, as well to the soul as lo 
the body; but as most of them were Gascons, rough lawless 
fellows, his speech did not make much impression on them. 
Roque on coming up asked Sancho if his men had returned and 
restored to him the treasures and jewels they had stripped off 
Dapple. Sancho said they had, but that three kerchieis that 
worth three cities were missing. 

'hat are you talking about, man?' said one of the by-' 
slanders ; ' I have got them, and they are not worth three reals.' 
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' That is true,' said Dod QuUote ; ' but my squire values them 
at the rate he says, as having been given me by the person who 
gave them.' 

Roque Guinart ordered them to be restored at once ; and 
making his men fall in in line he directed all the clothing, 
jewellery, and money that they had taken since tlie last distri- 
bution to be produced ; and making a hasty valuation, and 
reducing what could not be divided into money, he made shares 
for the whole band so equitably and carefully, that in no case 
did he exceed or fall short of strict distributive justice. 

When this had been done, and all left satisfied, contented, 
and pleased, Roque observed to Don Quixote, ' If this scrupulous 
exactness were not observed with these fellows there would be 
no living with them.' 

Upon this Sancho remarked, ' From what I have seen here, 
justice is such a good thing that there is no doing without it, 
even among the thieves themselves.' 

One of the squires heard this, and raising the butt-end of his 
harquebuss would no doubt have broken Sancho's head with it 
had not Roque Guinart called out to him to hold his hand. 
Sancho was frightened out of his wits, and vowed not to open 
his lips so long as he was in the company of these people. 

At this instant one or two of those squires who were posted 
as sentinels on the roads to watch who came along them and 
report what passed to their chief, came up and said, ' Seiior, 
there is a great troop of people not far off coming along the road 
to Barcelona.' 

To which Roque replied, ' Hast thou made out whether they 
arc of the sort that are after us, or of the sort we are after ? ' 
' The sort we are after,' said the squire. 

'Well then, away with you all,' said Roque, ' and bring them 
here to me at once without letting one of them escape.' 

They obeyed, and Don Quixote, Sancho, and Roque, left by 
themselves, waited to see what the squires brought, and while 
they were waiting Roque said to Don Quixote, ' It must seem a 
strange sort of life to Seiior Don Quixote, this of ours, strange 
adventures, strange incidents, and all full of danger ; and I do 
not wonder that it should seem so, for in truth I must own there 
is no mode of life more resdess or anxious than ours. What led 
me into it was a certain thirst for vengeance, which is strong 
enough to disturb the quietest hearts. I am hy nature tender- 
hearted and kindly, hut, as I said, the desire to revenge myself 
for a wrong that was done me so overturns all my better impulses 
that I keep on in this way of life in spite of what conscience 
tells nfe ; and as one depth calls to another, and one sin to 
another sin, revenges have linked themselves together, and I 
have taken upon myself not only my own W^-Oao^e tA aO&^s^-. 
it pleases God, however, that, thougYi V see m'j^eM m 'OcLns. woas- 
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of enianglements, [ do no( lose ail hope of escaping from ii and 
reachinf; a safe port.' 

Don Quixote was amazed to hear Roque utter such excellent 
and just sentiments, for he did not think that among those who 
followed such trades as robbing, murdering, and waylayinp, 
there could be anyone capableof a. virtuous thought, and he said 
in reply, ' Seiior Roque, the beginning^ of health lies in knowing 
the disease and in the sick man's willingness to take the medi- 
cines which the physician prescribes ; you are sick, you know 
what ails you, and heaven, or more properly speaking God, who 
is our physician, will administer medicines that will cure you, 
and cure gradually, and not of a sudden or by a miracle ; 
besides, sinners of discernment are nearer amendment than 
those who are fools ; and as your worship has shown good 
sense in your remarks, all you have to do is to keep up a good 
heart and trust that the weakness of your conscience will be 
strengthened. And if you have any desire lo shorten the 
journey and put yourself easily in the way of salvation, come 
with me. and I will show you how to become a knight- errant, a 
calling wherein so many hardships and mishaps are encountered 
that if they be taken as penances they will lodge you in heaven 

Roque laughed at Don Quixote's exhortation, and changing 
the conversation he related the tragic affair of Claudia Jeronima, 
at which Sancho was extremely grieved ; for he had not found 
the young woman's beauty, boldness, and spirit at all amiss. 

And now the squires despatched to make the prize came up, 
bringing with them two gentlemen on horsebacit, two pilgrims 
on foot, and a coach full of women with some six servants on foot 
and on horseback in attendance on them, and a couple of 
muleteers whom the gentlemen had with them. The squires 
made a ring round them, both victors and vanquished maintain- 
ing profound silence, waiting for the great Roque Guinart to 
speak. He asked the gentlemen who they were, whither they 
were going, and what money they carried with them ; ' Senor,' 
replied one of them, 'we are two captains of Spanish infantry ; 
otu' companies are at Naples, and we are on our way to embMk 
in four galleys which they say are at Barcelona under orders for 
Sicily ; and we have about two or three hundred crowns, wi^ 
which we are, according to our notions, rich and contented, for 
a soldier's poverty does not allow a more extensive hoard.' 

Roque asked the pilgrims the same questions he had put to 
the captains, and was answered that they were going to take 
ship for Rome, and that between them they might have about 
sixty reals. He asked also who was in the coach, whither they 
ifere bound and what money they had, and one of the men on 
Aarseback replied, ' The persons in ftve coa.c\\ aic to-} lady Dofia 
■Guiomar de Quiiiones, wife of the presideM. cS V\\e to.tXtsABa'oKA 




t Naples, her little daughter, 3 handmaid and 3 duenna ; 
nts are in attendance upon her, and the money 
X hundred crowns.' 

' So then.' said Roque Guinart, ' we have got here nine 
hundred crowns and sixty reals ; my soldiers must number 
some sixty ; see how much there falls to each, for I am a bad 
aiilhmetician.' 

As soon as the robbers heard this they raised a shout of 
' Long life to Roque Guinart, in spite of the lladres ' that seek 
his ruin ! ' 

The captains showed plainly the concern they felt, the presi- 
dent's lady was downcast, and the pilgrims did not at all enjoy 
seeing their property confiscated. Roque kept them in suspense 
in this way for a while ; but he had no desire to prolong their 
distress, which might be seen a bow-shot off, and turning to the 
captains he said, Sirs, will your worships be pleased of your 
courtesy to lend me sixty crowns, and her ladyship the presi- 
dent's wife eighty, to satisfy this band that foUows me, for " it 
is by his singing the abbot gets his dinner ; "^ and then you 
may at once proceed on your journey, free and unhindered, with 
a safe-conduct which I shall give you, so that if you come across 
any other bands of mine that I have scattered in these parts, 
they may do you no harm ; for I have no intention of doing 
injury to soldiers, or to any woman, especially one of quality.' 

Profuse and hearty were Che expressions of gratitude with 
which the captains thanked Roque for his courtesy and 
generosity ; for such they regarded his leaving them their own 
money. Senora Dofia Guiomar de Quifiones wanted to throw 
herself out of the coach to kiss the feet and hands of the great 
Roque, but he would not suffer it on any account ; so far from 
that, he begged her pardon for the wrong he had done her under 
pressure of the inexorable necessities of his unfortunate calhng. 
The president's lady ordered one of her servants to give the 
eighty crowns that had been assessed as her share at once, for 
the captains had already paid down their sixty. The pilgrims 
were about to give up the whole of their little hoard, but Roque 
bade them keep quiet, and turning to his men he said, ' Of these 
crowns two fall to each man and twenty remain over ; let ten 
be g'iven to these pilgrims, and the other ten to this worthy 
squire that he may be able to speak favourably of this adven- 
ture ; ' and then having writing materials, with which he always 
went provided, brought to him, he gave them in writing a safe- 
conduct to the leaders of his bands ; and bidding them farewell 
let them go free and filled with admiration at his magnanimity, 
his generous disposition, and his unusual conduct, and inclined 
to regard him as an Alexander the Great ratherthan a no' 
robber. 

'ZiiWreii OatalftD fuc bhiaraB. ^'Stot.'L. 
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One of the squires observed in his mixture of Gascon and 
Catalan, 'This captain of ours would make a better friar than 
highwayman ; if be wants to be so generous another time, let it 
be with his own properly and not ouis.' 

The unlucky wight did not speak so low but that Roqne 
caught the words, and drawing his sword almost split his head 
in two, saying, 'That is the way I punish impudent saucy 
fellows." They were all taken aback, and not one of them dared 
to utter a word, so strict was the discipline they were under. 
Roi^ue then withdrew to one side and wrote a letter lo a friend 
of his at Barcelona, telling him that the famous Don Quixote of 
La Mancha, the knight- errant of whom there was so much talk, 
was with him, and was, he assiwed him, the drollest and wisest 
man in the world ; and that in four days from that date, that is 
to say, on Sl John the Baptist's Day,' he was going to 
deposit him in fiiU armour mounted on his horse Rocinante, 
together with his squire Sancho on an ass, in the middle of the 
strand of the city ; and bidding him give notice of this to his 
friends the Niarros, that they might divert themselves with him. 
He wished, he said, his enemies the Cade!!s' could be deprived 
of this pleasure ; but that was impossible, because the crazies 
and shrewd sayings of Don Quixote and the humours of his 
squire Sancho Panza could not help giving general pleasure 
to all the world. He despatched the letter by one of his squires, 
who, exchanging the costume of a highwayman for that of a 
peasant, made his way into Barcelona and gave it lo the person 
o whom it was directed. 



CHAPTER LXI. ^^^ 

OF WHAT HAPPENED DON QUIXOTE ON ENTERING BARCELONA, 
TOGETHER WITH OTHER MATTERS THAT HAVE MORS 
TRUTH THAN SENSE IN THEM. 

Don Quixote passed three days and three nights with Roque, 
and had he passed three hundred years he would have found 
enough to observe and wonder at in his mode of life. At day- 
break they were in one spot, at dinner-lime in another ; some- 
times they fled without knowing from whom, at other times they 
lay in wait, not knowing for what. They slept standing, break- 
ing their slumbers to shift from place to place. There was 
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nothing but sending oat spies and scouts, posting sentinels and 
blowing the matches of harquebnsses, though they carried but 
few, for all had petronels. Roque passed his nights in some 
place or other apart from his men, that they might not know 
where he was, for the many proclamations the viceroy of Barce- 
lona had issued against his life kept him in fear and uneasiness, 
and he did not venture to trust anyone, afraid that even his own 
men would kill him or deliver him up to the authorities; of a 
truth, a weary miserable life I At length, by unfrequented roads, 
short cuts, and secret paths, Roque, Don Quixote, and Sancho, 
together with six squires, set out for Barcelona. They reached 
the strand on Saint John's Eve during the night ; and Roque, 
after embracing Don Quixote and Sancho (to whom he pre- 
sented the ten crowns he had promised but had not until then 
given), left them with many expressions of good-will on both 

Roque went back, while Don Qui^iote remained on horseback, 
JMSt as he was, waiting for day, and it was not long before the 
countenance of the fair Aurora began to show itself at the 
balconies of the east, gladdening the grass and flowers, if not 
the car; though to gladden that too there came at the same 
moment a sound of clarions and drums, and a din of bells, and 
a tramp, tramp, and cries of 'Clear the way there I' of the 
passengers, that seemed to issue from the city. The dawn made 
way for the sun that with a face broader than a buckler began 
to rise slowly above the low line of the horizon ; Don Quixote 
and Sancho gazed all round them ; they beheld the sea, a sight 
until then unseen by them ; it struck them as exceedingly 
spacious and broad, much more so than the lakes of Ruidera 
which they had seen in La Mancha. They saw the galleys 
along the beach, which, lowering their awnings, displayed them- 
selves decked with streamers and pennons that trembled in the 
breeze and kissed and swept the water, while on board the 
bugles, trumpets, and clarions were sounding and filling the air 
far and near with melodious warlike notes. Then they began to 
move and execute a kind of skirmish upon the calm water, while 
a vast number of horsemen on fine horses and in showy liveries, 
issuing from the city, engaged on their side in a somewhat 
similar movement. The soldiers on board the galleys kept up a 
ceaseless fire, which they on the walls and forts of the city 
returned, and the heavy cannon rent the air with the tremendous 
noise they made, to which the gangway guns of the galleys 
replied. The bright sea, the smiling earth, the clear air — 
though at times darkened by the smoke of the guns — all seemed 
to fill the whole multitude with unexpected delight. Sancho 
could not make out how it was that those Erea.t. wi^s.=«.=. -liiai. 
moved over the sea had so many feet. 
Aad now the horsemen in livety came ^al\ov^n.%^i"^-«^flD.^'^■'^'^ 
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and outlandish cries and cheers to where Don Quixote stood 
amazed and wondering ; and one of them, he to whom Roque 
had sent word, addressing him exclaimed, 'Welcome to our 
city, mirror, beacon, star and cynosure of all knight-errantry in 
its widest extent! Welcome, [ say, valiant Don Quixote of La 
Mancha; not the false, the fictitious, the apocryphal, that these 
latter days have offered us in lying histories, but the true, the 
legitimate, the real one that Cid Haroet Beneogeli, flower of 
historians, has described to us !' 

Don Quixote made no answer, nor did the horsemen wait for 
one, but wheeling and wheeling again with all their followers, 
they began curvetting round Don Quixote, who, turning to 
Sancho, said, ' These gentlemen have plainly recognised us ; I 
will wager they have read our history, and even that newly 
printed one by the Aragonese." 

The cavalier who had addressed Don Quixote again approached 
him and said, ' Come with us, Senor Don Quixote, for we are ail 
of us your servants and great friends of Roque Guinart's;' to 
which Dob Quixote returned, 'If courtesy breeds courtesy, 
yours, sir Icnight, is daughter or very nearly akin to the great 
Roque's; carry me where you please; I will have no will but 
yours, especially if you deign to employ it in your service.' 

The cavalier replied with words no less polite, and then, all 
closing in around him, they set out with him for the city, to the 
music of the clarions and the drums. As they were entering it, 
the wicked one, who is the author of all mischief, and the boys 
who are wickeder than the wicked one, contrived that a couple 
of these audacious irrepressible urchins should force their way 
through the crowd, and lifting up, one of them Dapple's tail and 
the odier Rocinante's, insert a bunch of furze under each. The 
poor beasts felt the strange spurs and added to their an^ish 
by pressing their tails tight, so much so that, cutting a multitude 
of capers, they flung their masters to the ground. Don Quixote, 
covered with shame and out of countenance, ran to pluck the 

Elume from his poor jade's taii, while Sancho did the same for 
lapple. His conductors tried to punish the audacity of the 
boys, but there was no possibility of doing so, for they hid 
themselves among the hundreds of others that were following 
them. Don Quixote and Sancho mounted once more, and with 
the same music and acclamations reached their conductor's 
house, which was large and stately, that of a rich gentleman, in 
short ; and there for the present we will leave them, for such is 
Cid Hamet's pleasure. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 



WHICH DEALS WITH THE ADVENTORE OF THE ENCHANTED 
HEAD, TOGETHER WITH OTHER TRIVIAL MATTERS WHICH 
CANNOT BE LEFT UNTOLD. 

Don Quixote's host was one Don Antonio Moreno by name, 
a. gentleman of wealth and intellig-ence, and very fond of divert- 
ing himself in any fair and good-natured way ; and having Don 
Quixote in his house he set about devising modes of making 
him exhibit his mad points in some harmless fashion ; for jests 
that give pain are no jests,' and no sport is worth anything if it 
hurts another. The first thing he did was to make Don Quixote 
take off his armour, and lead him, in that tight chamois suit we 
have already described and depicted more than once, out on a 
balcony overhanging one of the chief streets of the city, 
in full view of the crowd and of the boys, who gazed at him 
as they would at a monkey. The cavaliers in livery careered 
before him again as though it were for him alone, and not to 
eidiven the festival of the day, that they wore it, and Sancho 
was in high delight, for it seemed to him that, how he knew not, 
he had fallen upon another Camacho's wedding, another house 
like Don Diego de Miranda's, another castle like the duke's. 
Some of Don Antonio's friends dined with him that day, and all 
showed honour to Don Quixote and treated him as a knight- 
errant, and he becoming puffed up and exalted in consequence 
could not contain himself for satisfaction. Such were the 
drolleries of Sancho that all the servants of the house, and all 
who heard him, were kept hanging upon his lips. While at 
table Don Antonio said to him, ' We hear, worthy Sancho, that 
you are so fond of manjar bianco,' and forced-meat balls. Chat if 
you have any left, you keep them in your bosom for the next 

'No, senor, that's not true,' said Sancho, 'for I am more 
cleanly than greedy, and my master Don Quixote here knows 
well that we two are used to live for a week on a handful of 
acorns or nuts. To be sure, if it so happens that they offer me 
a heifer, 1 run with a halter ;' 1 mean, I eat what I'm given, 
and make use of opportunities as 1 find them ; but whoever 
says that I'm an out-of-the-way eater or not cleanly, let me tell 
him thai he is wrong ; and I'd put it in a different way if I did 
not respect the honourable beards that are at the table.' 
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' Indeed,' said Don Quixote, ' Sancho's moderation and 
cleanliness in eating might be inscribed and graved on plates ot 
brass, to be kept in eternal remembrance in ages to come. It is 
true that when he is hungry there is a certain appearance of 
voracity about bim, for he eats at a great pace and chews with 
both jaws ; but cleanliness he is always mindful of ; and when 
, he was governor he learned how to eat daintily, so much so 
• that he eats grapes, and even pomegranate pips, with a fork.' 

' What ; ' said Don Antonio, ' has Sancho been a governor ? ' 

'Ay,' said Sancho, 'and of an island called BaraCaria. I 
governed it to perfection for ten days ; and lost my rest all the 
time ; and learned to look down upon all the governments in 
the world ; I got out of it by taking to (light, and fell into a pit 
where I gave myself up for dead, and out of which I escaped 
alive by a miracle.' 

Don Quixote then gave them a minute account of the whole 
affair of Sancho's government, with which he greatly amused 
his hearers. 

On the cloth being removed Don Antonio, taking Don 
Quixote by the hand, passed with him into a distant room in 
which there was nothing in the way of furniture except a table, 
apparently of jasper, resting on a pedestal of the same, upon 
which was set up, after the fashion of the busts of the Roman 
emperors, a head which seemed to be of bronie. Don Antonio 
traversed the whole apartment with Don Quixote and walked 
round the table several times, and then said, ' Now, Senor Don 
Quixote, that 1 am satisfied that no one is listening to us, and 
that the door is shut, I will tell you of one of the rarest adven- 
tures, or more properly speaking strange things, that can be 
imagined, on condition that you wil! keep what I say to you in 
the remotest recesses of secrecy.' 

'I swear it,' said Don Quixote, 'and for greater security I 
will put a flag-stone over it ; for 1 would have you know, Senor 
Don Antonio' {he had by this time learned his name), 'that you 
arc addressing one who, though he has ears to hear, has no 
tongue to speak ; so that you may safely transfer whatever you 
have in your bosom into mine, and rely upon it that you have 
consigned it to the depths of silence.' 

' In reliance upon that promise,' said Don Antonio, ' I will 
astonish you with what you shall see and hear, and relieve 
myself of some of the vexation it gives me to have no one to 
whom 1 can confide my secrets, for they are not of a sort to be 
entrusted to everybody.' 

Don Quixote was puzzled, wondering what could be the object 
of such precautions ; whereupon Don Antonio taking his hand 
passed it over the bronze head and the whole table and the 
pedestal of jasper on which it. stood, and 'iw:n?>a.\A,'This head, 
Von QuLXOte, has been made and tabT\iLa.\.e;d.>H^ otitiA'ii*, 




greatest magicians and wizards the world ever saw, a Pole, 1 
believe, by birth, and a pupil of the famous Escorillo of whom 
such marvellous stories are told.^ He was here in my house, 
and for a consideration of a thousand crowns that I gave him 
he constructed this head, which has ihe property and virtue of 
answering whatever questions are put to its ear. He observed 
the points of the compass, he traced figures, he studied the stars, 
he watched favourable moments, and at length brought it to the 
perfection we shall see to-morrow, for on Fridays it is mute, and 
this being Friday we must wait till the next day. In the interval 
your worship may consider what you would like to ask it ; and 
I know by experience that in all its answers it tells the truth.' 

Don Quixote was amazed at the virtue and property of the 
head, and was inclined to disbelieve Don Antonio ; but seeing 
what a short time he had to wait to test the matter, he did not 
choose to say anything except that he thanked him for having 
revealed to him so mighty a secret. They then quitted the 
room, Don Antonio locked the door, and they repaired to the 
chamber where the rest of the gentlemen were assembled. In 
the meantime Sancho had recounted to them several of the 
adventures and accidents that had happened his master. 

That afternoon they took Don Quixote out for a stroll, not in 
his armour but in street costume, with a surcoat of tawny cloth 
upon him, that at that season would have made ice itself sweat. 
Orders were left with the servants to entertain Sancho so as not 
to let him leave the house. Don Quixote was mounted, not on 
Rocinante, but upon a tall mule of easy pace and handsomely 
capwrisoned. They put the surcoat on him, and on the bacl^ 
without his perceiving it, they stitched a ^parchment on which 
they wrote in large letters, 'This is Don Quixote of La Mancha.' 
As they set out upwn their excursion the placard attracted the 
eyes of all who chanced to see him, and as they read out, ' This 
is Don Quixote of La Mancha,' Don Quixote was amazed to see 
how many people gazed at him, called him by his name, and 
recc^nised him, and turning to Don Antonio, who rode at his 
side, he observed to him, ' Great are the privileges knight- 
errantry involves, for it makes him who professes it known and 
famous in every region of the earth ; see, Don Antonio, even 
the very boys of this city know me without ever having seen me.' 

'True, Senor Don Quixote,' returned Don Antonio; 'for as 
fire cannot be hidden or kept secret, virtue cannot escape being 
recognised | and that which is attained by the profession of arms 
shines distinguished above all others.' 

' Mlobael EaQDto oi Esoiitllla was s. ntXiib of Famii, who had a great repu- 
tAtioD in Flaudan In tlie time of Alexander Fameie for Mb skill ia Jadic^ tebo- 
log7i and was Bnspeeted of dealing in mwic. Bovle afasnrdlT aoDfociidalite'sv^ 
tba more famonB MiobaBi SoDt who fionriatei in ttiB ■siinjwnixo. ^Htfoi^s^^SJ^^^ "^V 
It plain OemmtM in shaking of ona -wlio waaWii OTH oiiWBm^K™!^' 
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DOS QUnOTE 

pass, however, that as Don Quixote was proceeding 
clamations that have been described, a Castilian, 
reading the inscription on his back, cried out in a loud voice, 
'The devil take thee for a Don Quixote of La Manchal What! 
art thou here, and not dead of the countless drubbings that 
have fallen on thy ribs ? Thou art mad ; and if thou wert so by 
thyself, and kept thyself within thy madness, it would not be so 
bad ; but thou hast the gift of making fools and blockheads of 
all who have anything to do with thee or say to thee. Why, 
look at these gentlemen bearing thee company I Get thee home, 
blockhead, and see after thy affairs, and thy wife and children, 
and give over these fooleries that are sapping thy brains and 
skimming away thy wits.' 

'Go your own way, brother,' said Don Antonio, 'and don't 
offer advice to those who don't ask you for it. Senor Don 
Quixote is in his full senses, and we who bear him company are 
not fools ; virtue is to be honoured wherever it may be found ; 
go, and bad luck to you, and don't meddle where you are not 
wanted.' 

' By God, your worship is right,' rephed the Castilian j 'for to 
advise this good man is to kick against the pricks ; still for all 
that it fills me with pity that the sound wit they say the block- 
head has in everything should dribble away by the channel of 
his knight-errantry ; but may the bad luck your worship talks of 
follow me and all my descendants, if, from this day forth, though 
I should live longer than Methuselah, I ever give advice to 
anybody even if he asks me for it.' 

The advice-giver took himself off, and they continued their 
stroll ; but so great was the press of the boys and people to read 
the placard, that Don Antonio was forced to remove it as if he 
were taking off something else. 

Night came and they went home, and there was a ladies' 
dancing party, for Don Antonio's wife, a lady of rank and gaiety, 
beauty and wit, had invited some friends of hers to come and do 
honour to her guest and amuse themselves with his strange 
delusions. Several of them came, they supped sumptuously, 
and the dance began at about ten o'clock. Among the ladies 
were two of a mischievous and frolicsome turn, and, though 
perfectly modest, somewhat free in playing tricks for harmless 
diversion sake, TTiese two were so indefatigable in taking Don 
Quixote out to dance that they tired him down, not only in 
body but in spirit. It was a sight to see the figure Don Quixote 
made, long, lank, lean, and yellow, his garments clinging tight 
to him, ungainly, and above all anything but agile. The gay 
ladies made secret love to him, and he on his part secretly 
repelled them, but finding himself hard pressed by their 
bJandishments he lifted up h\s voice a.tid exclaimed, ^ FugiU, 
/>ar/es adversse / Leave me in peace, uti-H^iVtwae ' 
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ava.uQt, with your desires, ladies, for she who is queen of mine, 
the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, suffers none but hers to lead 
mc captive and subdue me ; ' and so saying he sat down on the 
floor in the middle of the room, tired out and broken down by 
all this exertion in the dance. 

Don Antonio directed him to be taken up bodily and carried 
to bed, and the first that laid hold of him was Sancho, saying as 
he did so, ' In an evil hour you took to dancing, master mme ; 
do you fancy all mighty men of valour are dancers, and all 
knights- errant given to capering ? If you do, I can tell you you 
are mistaken ; there's many a man would rather undertake to 
kill a giant Chan cut a caper. If it had been the shoe-fling ' you 
were at I could take your place, for I can do the shoe-fling like 
a gerfalcon ; but I'm no good at dancing.' 

With these and other observations Sancho set the whole ball- 
room laughing, and then put his master to bed, covering him up 
well so that he might sweat out any chill caught after his 
dancing. 

The next day Don Antonio thought he might as well make 
trial of the enchanted head, and with Don Quixote, Sancho, and 
two others, friends of his, besides the two ladies that had tired 
out Don Quixote at the ball, who had remained for the night 
with Don Antonio's wife, he locked himself up in the chamber 
where the head was. He explained to them the property it 
possessed and entrusted the secret to them, telling them that 
now for the first time he was going to try the virtue of the 
enchanted head ; but except Don Antonio's two friends no one 
else was privy to the mystery of the enchantment, and if Don 
Antonio had not first revealed it to them they would have been 
inevitably reduced to the same state of amazement as the rest, 

I artfully and skilfully was it contrived. 

The first to approach the ear of the head, was Don Antonio 

mself, and in a low voice but not so low as not to be audible 

■all, he said to it, ' Head, tell me by the virtue that lies in thee 

lat am I at this moment thinking of.'' 

The head, without any movement of the lips, answered in a 
clear and distinct voice, so as to be heard by all, ' I cannot 
judge of thoughts.' 

Ail were thunderstruck at this, and all the more so as they 
saw that there was nobody anywhere near the table or in the 

" ote room that could have answered. 
How many of us are here?' asked Don Antonio once more ; 
' 't was answered him in the same way softly, 'Thou and thy 
, with two friends of thine and two of hers, and a famous 
jht called Don Quixote of La Mancha, and a squire of h 
icho Panza by name.' 
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Now there was fresh astonishraenl ; now everyone's hair was 
standing on end with awe ; and Don Antonio retiring from the 
head exclaimed, ' This suffices to show me thai I have not been 
deceived by him who sold thee to me, O sage head, talking 
head, answering head, wonderful head ! Let some one else go 
and put what question he likes to it.' 

And as women are commonly impulsive and inquisitive, the 
first to come forward was one of the two friends of Don Antonio's 
wife, and her question was, 'Tell me, Head, what shall I do to 
be very beautiful ? ' and the answer she got was, ' Be very modest.' 

' I question thee no further,' said the fair querist. 

Her companion then came up and said, 'I should like to 
know. Head, whether my husband loves me or not ; ' the answer 
given to her was, 'Think how he uses thee, and thou mayest 
guess ; ' and the married lady went off saying, ' That answer did 
not need a question ; for of course the treatment one receives 
shows the disposition of him from whom it is received.' 

Then one of Don Antonio's two friends advanced and asked 
it, 'Who am I?' 'Thou knowest,' was the answer. 'That is 
not what I ask thee,' said the gentleman, ' but to tell me if thou 
knowest me.' 'Yes, 1 know thee, thou art Don Pedro Noriz,' 
was the reply. 

' I do not seek lo know more,' said the gentleman, 'for this 
is enough to convince tne, O Head, that thou knowest every- 
thing;' and as he retired the other friend came forward and 
asked it, ' Tell me. Head, what are the wishes of my eldest son ?' 

' 1 have said already,' was the answer, ' Chat I cannot judge of 
wishes ; however, I can tell thee the wish of thy son is to 
bury thee.' 

'That's "what 1 see with my eyes 1 point out with my 
finger," ' ' said the gentleman, ' so 1 ask no more.' 

Don Antonio's wife came up and said, ' 1 know not what to 
ask thee, Head ; I would only seek to know of thee if I shall 
have many years of enjoyment of my good husband ;' and the 
answer she received was, 'Thou shalt, for his vigour and his 
temperate habits promise many years of life, which by their 
iatempterance others so often cut short.' 

Then Don Quixote came forward and said, ' Tell me, tfaou 
that answerest, was that which I describe as having happened 
to me in the cave of Montesioos the truth or a dream ? Will 
my squire Sancho's whipping be accomplished without fail? 
Will the disenchantment of Dulcinea be brought about ?' 

'As to the question of the cave,' was the reply, 'there is much 
to be said ; there is something of both in it. Sancho's whipjuiu 
will proceed leisurely. The disenchantment of Dulcint 
' s due consummation.' 
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' I seek to know no more,' said Don Quixote ; ' let me but see 
Dulcinea disenchanted, and 1 will consider that all the good 
fortune I could wish for has come upon me all at once.' 

The last questioner was Sancho, and his questions were, 
' Head, shall I by any chance have another government? Shall 
I ever escape from the hard life of a squire ? Shall I get back 
to see my wife and children?' To which the answer came, 
'Thou bhalt govern in thy house ; and if thou returnest to it 
thou shalt see thy wife and children ; and on ceasing to serve 
thou shalt cease to be a squire.' 

' Good, by God ! ' said Sancho Panza ; ' I could have told 
myself that ; the prophet PerogiuUo could have said no 

' What answer wouldst thou have, beast ? ' said Don Quixote ; 
'is it not enough that the replies this head has given suit the 
questions put to it ?' 

' Yes, it is enough,' said Sancho ; ' but 1 should have liked it 
to have made itself plainer and told me more.' 

The questions and answers came to an end here, but not 
the wonder with which all were filled, except Don Antonio's two 
friends who were in the secret. This Cid Hamet Benengeli 
thought fit to reveal at once, not to keep the world in suspense, 
faticying that the head had some strange magical mysterj' in it. 
He says, therefore, that on the model of another head, the work 
of an image maker, which he had seen at Madrid, Don Antonio 
made this one at home for his own amusement and to astonish 
ignorant people ; and its mechanism was as follows. The table 
was of wood painted and varnished to imitate jasper, and the 
pedestal on which it stood was of the same material, with four 
eagles' claws projecting from it to support the weight more 
steadily. The head, which resembled a bust or figure of a Roman 
emperor, and was coloured like bronze, was hollow throughout, 
as was Che table, into which it was fitted so exactly that no trace 
of the joining was visible. The pedestal of the table was also 
hollow and communicated with the throat and neck of the head, 
and the whole was in communication with another room under- 
neath the chamber in which the head stood. Through the entire 
cavity in the pedestal, table, throat and neck of the bust or figure, 
there passed a tube of tin carefully adjusted and concealed from 
sight. In the room below corresponding to the one above was 
placed the person who was to answer, with his mouth to the 
tube, and the voice, as in an ear. trumpet, passed from above 
downwards, and from below upwards, the words coming clearly 
and distinctly ; it was impossible, thus, to detect the trick. A 
nephew of Don Antonio's, a smart sharp. witted student, was the 

'Feitgrailo n 



answerer, and as he had been told beforehand by his uncle who 
the persons were that would come with him that day into the 
chamber where the head was, it was an easy matter for him to 
answer the first question at once and correctly ; the others he 
answered by guess-work, and, being clever, cleverly. Cid Hamet 
adds thatthismarvelioQSContrivancestoodforsome tenor twelve 
days 1 but that, as it became noised abroad through the city that 
he had in his house an enchanted head that answered all who 
asked questions of it, Don Antonio, fearing it might come to the 
ears of the watchful sentinels of our faith, explained the matter 
to the inquisitors, who commanded him to break it up and have 
done with it, lest the ignorant vulgar should be scandalised. By 
Don Quixote, however, and by Sancho the head was still held to 
be an enchanted one, and capable of answering questions, though 
more to Don Quixote's satisfection than Sandio's. 

The gentlemen of the city, to gratify Don Antonio and also to 
do the honours to Don Quixote, and give him an opportunity of 
displaying his folly, made arrangements for a tilting at the ring 
in six days from that time, which, however, for the reason that 
wi!l be mentioned hereafter, did not take place. 

Don Quixote took a fancy to stroll about the city quietly and 
on foot, for he feared that if he went on horseback the boys would 
follow him ; so he and Sancho and two servants that Don 
Antonio gave him set out for a walk. Thus it came to pass that 

' Lg along one of the streets Don Quixote lifted up his eyes and 
written in very large letters over a door, ' Books printed 
here,' at which he was vastly pleased, for until then he had never 
seen a printing ofhce, and he was curious to know what it was 
like. He entered with all his following, and saw them drawing 
sheets in one place, correcting in another, setting up type here, 
revising there ; in short all the work that is to be seen in great 
printing offices. He went up to one case and asked what they 
were about there ; the workmen told him, he watched them with 
wonder, and passed on. He approached one man, among others, 
and asked him what he was doing. The workman replied, 
' Senor, this gentleman here ' (pointing to a man of prepossessing 
mien and appearance and a certain gravity of look) ' has trans- 
lated an Italian book into our Spanish tongue, and I am setting 

up in type for the press.' 

'What is the title of the book? 'asked Don Quixote ; to which 
. the author replied, ' Senor, in Italian the book is called Le 
Bagatelle.' 

'And what does Le Bagatelle import in our Spanish?' asked 
Don Quixote. 

' Le Bagatelle^ said the author, ' is as though we should say in 
Spanish Zosjuguetes ; but though the book is humble in name 
[ it has good solid matter in it.' 

'I,' said Don Quixote, ' have some Vitt\e siiaaUftTTO?, tA Vu^iam 



and I plume myself on singing some of Ariosto's stanzas ; but tell 
me, senor — I do not say this to lest your ability, but merely out 
of curiosity — have you ever met with the word pignaita in your 

'Yes, often,' said the author. 

'And how do you render that in Spanish?' asked Don 
Quixote. 

'How should 1 render it,' returned the author, 'but by ollaV 

' Body o' me,' exclaimed Don Quixote, ' what a proficient you 
are in the Italian language ! I would lay a good wager that 
where they say in Italian place you say in Spanish place, and 
where they say piit you say mas, and you translate si by arriba. 
and giu by abajo? 

' I translate them so of course,' said the author, 'for those are 
their proper equivalents.' 

' 1 would venture to swear,' said Don Quixote, ' that your wor- 
ship is not known in the world, which always begrudges their 
reward to rare wits and praiseworthy labours. What talents lie 
wasted there ! What genius thrust away into comers 1 What 
worth left neglected ! Still it seems to me that translation from 
one language into another, if it be not from the queens of 
languages, the Greek and the Latin, is like looking at Flemish 
tapestries on the wrong side ; for though the figures are visible, 
they are full of threads that make them indistinct, and they do 
not show with the smoothness and brightness of the right side ; 
and translation from easy languages argues neither ingenuity nor 
command of words, any more than transcribing or copying out 
one document from another. But I do not mean by this to draw 
the inference that no credit is to be allowed for the work of 
translating, for a man may employ himself in ways worse and 
less profitable to himself. This estimate does not include two 
famous translators. Doctor Cristobal de Figueroa, in his Pastor 
Fido, and Don Juan de Jiuregui, in his Aminta, wherein by their 
felicity they leave it in doubt which is the translation and which 
the original.' But tell me, are you printing this book at your 
own risk, or have you sold the copyright to some bookseller?' 

'I print at my own risk,' said the author, 'and 1 expect to 
make a thousand ducats at least by this first edition, which is to 
be of two thousand copies that will go off in a twinkling at six 
reals apiece.' " 

' The tranBiation of the Faitor Fido appeatBd In 1609. Oemntea had before 
this wannlv praleed FipiBimi in the F«y'f del Parnaio, notwithalanding which 
the jBBj aher hla ietxh Son Qaixole ajid the Sfnivlas nere eneered aX by 
FigueiDB m hie Paaaef^ U>^^ 1617. JAsie^'i Aminta mi published at 
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'A fine caJcuIa.l:ion you are making 1' said Don Quixote; 
' it is plain you don't know the ins and outs of the printers, 
aod how they play into one another's hands. I promise you 
when you find yourself saddled with two thousand copies you 
will feel so sore that it will astonish you, particularly if the 
book is a little out of the common and not m any way highly 

' What I ' said the author, ' would your worship, then, have me 
give it to a bookseller who will give three maravedis for 
the copyright and think he is doing me a favour in giving me 
even that f 1 do not print my books to win fame in the world, 
for 1 am known in it already by my works ; I want to make 
money, without which reputation is not worth a rap.' 

' God send your worship good luck,' said Don Quixote ; and 
he moved on to another case, where he saw them correcting a 
sheet of a book with the title of ' Light of the Soul ; ' ' noticing 
it he observed, ' Books like this, though there are many of the 
kind, are the ones that deserve to be printed, for many are the 
sinners in these days, and lights unnumbered are needed for all 
that are in darkness.' 

He passed on, and saw they were also correcting another 
book, and when he asked its title they told hiro it was called, 
'The Second Part of the Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of 
La Mancba,' by one of Tordesillas.^ 

' 1 have heard of this book already,' said Don Quixote, ' and 
verily and on my conscience I thought it had been by this lime 
burned to ashes as a meddlesome intruder ; but its Martinmas 
will come to it as it does to every pig ;' for fictions have the 
more merit and charm about them the more nearly they 
approach the truth or what looks like it ; and true stories, the 
truer they are the better they are ; ' and so saying he walked out 
of the printing office with a certain amount of displeasure in his 
looks. That same day Don Antonio arranged to take him to see 
the galleys that lay at the beach, whereat Sancho was in high 
delight, as he had never seen any all his hfe. Don Antonio 
sent word to the commandant of the galleys that he intended to 

I iui dtl Alma, by Ft. Telips MooeBei, 1B66. 

^ ATellanBda'a volome ia qallod on the title psga Segundo Tomo, bnt tii« 
running litis linraghoiit ia Segimda Partt. It was lisjdlTJndioionsuiOBrnuit« 
to dredit bin enem; nith a Beooad edition, but ke aeemB to lose tie hitad whoDOTU 
ha thiclu of Avdlaneda and hie inaolta ; and from thia on ho apparently tbinki of 
little elso. From ohapter lii. Co tho end, indeed, there is ■ decidod falling aS. 
Ihe iCory i> al onee hnrried and apnn ust, and in the episodes of Olandia asd 
AzA Fslii he drops intn tile tavd^ atils of tho hotoIs in the Fint Fart. It i> 
only sben be tonoboa eartb in Sanoho Fania that ho leoDven anything lilce hii 
old TijnxiT. 

'Rt>v. 193. Marlinmai, i.e. killing lay, ftiat. ■\ieins fti* pwi.^ isq ^ T?^- 
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; his guest, the famous Don Quixote of La Mancha, of 
n the commandant and all the citizens had already heard, 
t afternoon to see them ; and what happened on board of 
tbem will be told in the nest chapter. ' 



CHAPTER LXIII. 



OF THE MTSHAP THAT BEFELL SANCHO PANZA THROOGB 
THE VISIT TO THE GALLEYS, AND THE STRANGE 
ADVENTURE OF THE FAIR MORISCO. 

Profound were Don Quixote's reflections on the reply of the 
eDchanledhead,not one of them, however, hitting on the secret of 
the trick, but all concentrated on the promise, which he regarded 
as a certainty, of Duicinea's disenchantment. This he turned 
over in his mind again and again with great satisfaction to him- 
self, fully persuaded that he would shortly see its fulfilment ; 
and as for Sancho, though, as has been said, he hated being a 
governor, still he had a longing to be giving orders and finding 
himself obeyed once more ; this is the misfortune that being in 
authority, even in jest, brings with it. 

To resume ; that afternoon their host Don Antonio Moreno 
and his two friends, with Don Quixote and Sancho, went to the 
galleys. The commandant had heen aheady made aware of his 
good fortune in seeing two such famous persons as Don Quixote 
and Sancho, and the instant they came to the shore all the 
galleys struck their awnings and the clarions rang out. A skiff 
covered with rich carpets and cushions of crimson velvet was 
immediately lowered into the water, and as Don Quixote stepped 
on board of it, the leading galley lired her gangway gun, and 
the other galleys did the same ; and as he mounted the star- 
board ladder the whole crew saluted him (as is the custom when 
a peraonage of distinction comes on board a galley) by exclaim- 
ing ' Hu, hu, hu,' three times. The general, for so we shail 
caU him, a Valencian gentleman of rank, gave him his hand and 
embraced him, saying, ' 1 shall mark this day with a white stone 
as one of the happiest I can expect to enjoy in my life-time, 
since I have seen Seiior Don Quixote of La Mancha, pattern 
and image wherein we see contained and condensed all that is 
worthy in knight-errantry.' 

Don Quixote, delighted beyond measure with such a lordly 
reception, replied to him in words no less courteous. All then 
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proceeded to the poop, which was very handsomely decorated, 
and seated themselves on the bulwark benches ; the boatswain 
passed along the gangway and piped all hands to strip, which 
they did in an instant. Sancho, seeing such a number of men 
stripped to the skin, was taken aback, and still more when he 
saw them spread the awning so briskly that it seemed to him as 
if all the devils were at work at it ; but all this was cakes and 
fancy bread to what I am going to tell now. Sancho was seated 
on the captain's stage, close to the aftermost rower on the right- 
hand side. He, previously instructed in what he was to do, laid 
I hold of Sancho, hoisting him up in his arms, and Che whole crew, 

I ■■ who were standing ready, beginning on the right, proceeded to 

pass him on, whirling him along from hand to hand and from 
I bench to bench with such rapidity that it took the sight out of 

I poor Sancho's eyes, and he made (juite sure that the devils 

themselves were flying away with him ; nor did they ieave oif 
with him until they had sent him back along the left side and 
deposited him on the poop ; and the poor fellow was left bruised 
and breathless and all in a sweat, and unable to comprehend 
what it was that had happened to him. 

Don Quixote when he saw Sancho's flight without wings 

asked the general if this was a usual ceremony with those who 

came on board the galleys for the first time ; for, if so, as he had 

no intention of adopting them as a profession, he had no mind 

to perform such feats of agility, and if anyone offered to lay hold 

of him to whirl him about, he vowed to God he would kick his 

soul out ; and as he said this he stood up and clapped his hand 

upon his sword. At this instant they struck the awnitig and 

lowered the yard with a prodigious ratde. Sancho thought 

heaven was coming off its hinges and going to fall on his head, 

and full of terror he ducked it and buried it between his knees ; 

nor were Don Quixote's knees altogether under control, for he 

too shook a little, squeezed his shoulders together and lost 

colour. The crew then hoisted the yard with the same rapidity 

and clatter as when they lowered it, all the while keeping silence 

as though they had neither voice nor breath. The boatswain 

gave Che signal to weigh anchor, and leaping upon the middle of 

the gangway began to lay on to the shoulders of the crew with 

his courbash or whip, and to haul out gradually to sea. 

When Sancho saw so many red feet (for such he look the oars 

■^ to be) moving all together, he said to himself, ' It's these Chat 

^h are the real enchanted things, and not the ones my master talks 

^1 of. What can those wretches have done to be whipped in that 

^^L way ; and how does that one man who goes along there whistling 

^^^ dare to whip so many? I declare this is hell, or at least 

^^Ht Dob Quixote, observing how attentweVj ?i3.-cniiKi ie%Md«d 
^^R&^r was going on, said to h\m,' A.\i, SanCBo mi <"—» " — 
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Slickly and cheaply might you finish off the disenchantment of 
ulcinea, if you would suip to the waist and take your place 
acDong those gentlemen 1 Amid the pain and sufferings of ao 
many you would not feel your own much ; and moreover perhaps 
the sage Merlin would allow each of these lashes, being laid on 
with a good hand, to count for ten of those which you must give 
yourself at last' 

The general was about to ask what these lashes were, and 
what was Dulcinea's disenchantment, when a sailor exclaimed, 
' Monjul ' signals that there is an oared vessel off the coast to 
the west.' 

On hearing this the general sprang upon the gangway crying, 
'Now then, my sons, don't let her give us the slip ! It must be 
some Algerine corsair brigantine that the watch-tower signals to 
us.' The three others immediately came alongside the chief 
galley to receive their orders. The general ordered two to put 
out to sea while he with the other kept in shore, so that in this 
way the vessel could not escape them. The crews plied the oars 
driving the galleys so furiously that they seemed to S\y. The 
two that had put out to sea, after a couple of miles sighted a 
vessel which, so far as they could make out, they judged to be 
one of fourteen or fifteen banks, and so she proved. As soon as 
the vessel discovered the galleys she went about with the object 
and in the hope of making her escape by her speed ; but the 
attempt failed, for the chief galley was one of the fastest vessels 
afloat, and overhauled her so rapidly that they on board the 
brigantine saw clearly there was no possibility of escaping, and 
the rais^ therefore would have had them drop their oars and 
give themselves up so as not to provoke the captain in command 
of our galleys to anger. But chance, directing things other- 
wise, so ordered it that just as the chief galley came close enough 
I fot those on board the vessel to hear the shouts from her calling 
I on them to surrender, two Toraquis, that is to say drunken 
Turks, that with a dozen more were on board the brigantine, 
discharged their muskets, killing two of the soldiers that lined 
the sides of our vessel. Seeing this the general swore he would 
not leave one of those he found on board the vessel alive, but as 
he bore down furiously upon her she slipped away from him 
underneath the oars. The galley shot a good way ahead ; those 
on board the vessel saw their case was desperate, and while the 
galley was coming about they made sail, and by sailing and 
rowing once more tried to sheer off; but their activity did not 
do them as much good as their rashness did them harm, for the 
galley coming up with them in a little more than half a mile 
threw her oars over them and took the whole of them alive. The 
other two galleys now joined company and all fowt xcViTCLtisi 
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the prize to the beach, where a vast multitude stood waiting for 
them, eager to see what they brought back. The ^eneial 
anchored close in, and perceived that the viceroy of the city was 
on the shore. He ordered the skiff" to push off' to fetch him, ajid 
the yard to be lowered for the purpose of hanging forthwith the 
rais and the rest of the men taken on board the vessel, aboiu 
six-and-thirty in number, all smart fellows and most of then 
Turkish musketeers. He asked which was the rais of the brigan- 
tine, and was answered in Spanish by one of the prisoners (wbo 
afterwards proved to be a Spanish renegade), 'This young man, 
seiior, that you see here is our rais,' and he pointed to one of 
the handsomest and most gallant -looking youths that could be 
imagined. He did not seem to be twenty years of age. 

' Tell me, reckless dog,' said the general, ' what led thee lo 
kill my soldiers, when thou sawest it was impossible for thee to 
escape ? Is that the way to behave to chief galleys ? Knowest 
thou not that rashness is not valour? Faint prospects of success 
should make men bold, but not rash.' 

The rais was about to reply, hut the general could not at thai 
moment listen to him, as he had to hasten to receive the viceroy, 
who was now coming on board the galley, and with bim certain 
of his attendants and some of the people. 

' You have had a good chase, senor general,' said the -viceroy. 

'Your excellency shall soon see how good, by the game strung 
up to this yard,' replied the general. 

' How so ? ' returned the viceroy. 

' Because,' said the general, ' against all law, reason, and 
usages of war they have killed on my hands two of the best 
soldiers on board these galleys, and I have sworn lo hang every 
man that I have taken, but above all this youth who is the rais 
of the brigantine,' and he pointed to him as he stood with his 
hands already bound and the rope round his neck, ready fcr 
death. 

The viceroy looked at him, and seeing him so well-favoured, 
so gracefiil, and so submissive, he felt a desire to spare his life, 
the comeliness of the youth furnishing him at once with a letter 
of recommendation. He therefore questioned him, saying, ' Till 
me, rais, art thou Turk, Moor, or renegade?' 

To which the youth replied, also in Spanish, ' I am neither 
Turk, nor Moor, nor renegade.' 

' What art thou, then ? ' said the viceroy. 

'A Christian woman,' replied the youth. 

'A woman and a Christian, in such a dress and in such 
clrciubstances I It is more marvellous than credible,' said the 
viceroy. 

'Suspend the execution of the sentence, gendemen,' s^d Ihs 
youth ; 'your vengeance w\\\ not Yost m.Mdv'ta^ ■mM.vr'^ while I 
Sei/ you the story of my life.' 



What heart could be so hard as not to be softened by these 
words, nt any rate so far as to listen to what the unhappy youth 
had to say ? The general bade him say what he pleased, but 
not to expect pardon for his flagrant offence. With this per- 
mission the youth began in these words. 

' Bom of Morisco parents, I am of that nation, more unhappy- 
than wise, upon which of late a sea of woes has poured down. 
In the course of our misfortune I was carried to Barbary by two 
undes of mine, for it was in vain that I declared I was a 
Christian, as in fact 1 am, and not a mere pretended one, oi 
outwardly, but a true Catholic Christian. It availed me nothing 
with those charged with our sad expatriation to protest this, nor 
would my uncles believe it ; on the contrary, they treated it as 
an untruth and a subterfuge set up to enable me to remain 
behind in the land of my birth ; and so, more by force than of 
my own will, they took me with them. 1 had a Christian 
mother, and a father who was a rnan of sound sense and a 
Christian too ; I imbibed the Catholic faith with my mother's 
milk, 1 ivas well brought up, and neither in word nor in deed 
did I, I think, show any sign of being a Morisco. To accom- 
pany these virtues, for such I hold them, my beauty, if I possess 
any, grew with my growth ; and great as was the seclusion in 
which I lived it was not so great but that a young gentleman, 
Don Caspar Gregorio by name, eldest son of a gentleman who 
is lord of a village near ours, contrived to find opportunities of 
seeing me. How he saw me, how we met, how his heart was 
lost to me, and mine not kept from him, would take too long to 
tell, especially at a moment when I am in dread of the cruel 
cord that threatens me interposing between tongue and throat ; 
1 will only say, therefore, that Don Gregorio chose to accom- 
panjr me in our banishment. He joined company with the 
Moriscoes who were going forth from other villages, for he 
knew their language very well, and on the voyage he struck up 
a fifiendship with my two uncles who were carrying me witn 
dicm ; for my father, like a wise and far-sighted man, as soon 
as he heard the first edict for our expulsion, quitted the village 
and departed in quest of some refuge for us abroad. He left 
hidden and buried, at a spot of which I alone have knowledge, 
a large quantity of pearls and precious stones of great value, 
togedier with a sum of money in gold cruzadoes and doubloons. 
He charged me on no account to touch the treasure, if by any 
chance they expelled us before his return. I obeyed him, and 
with my uncles, as I have said, and others of our kindred and 
neighbours, passed over to Barbary, and the place where we 
took up our abode was Algiers, much the same as if we had 
taken it up in hell itself The king heard of vn-j bca,\«."j,a^4. 
report told him of my wealth, which vias \t\ some, 4,e.s^ 
Smunaie for me. He sumrnoned me betote ti\tw, a.i\i a.^«* 
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what part of Spain I came frora, and whut money and jewel: 
I had. I mentioned the place, and told him the jewels and 
money were buried there ; but that they might easily be re- 
covered if I myself went back for them. All this I told him, ia 
dread lest my beauty and not his own covetousness should 
influence him. While he was engaged in conversation with me, 
they brought him word that in company with me was one of the 
handsomest and most graceful youths that could be imagined. 
I knew at once that ihey were speaking of Don Caspar Gregofio, 
whose comeliness surpasses the most highly vaunted beauty, I 
was troubled when I thought of the danger he was in, for among ' 
those barbarous Turks a fair youth is more esteemed than a 
woman, be she ever so beautiful. The king immediately ordered 
him to be brought before him that he might see him, and asked 
me if what they said about the youth was true. I then, almost 
as if inspired by heaven, told him it was, hut that I would have 
him to know it was not a man, but a woman like myself, and I [ 
entreated him to allow me to go and dress her in the attire | 
proper to her, so that her beauty might be seen to perfection, ' 
and that she might present herself before him with less em- ' 
barrassment. He bade me go by all means, and said that dw ' 
next day we should discuss the plan to be adopted for my . 
return to Spain to carry away the hidden treasure, I saw Don 
Caspar, I told him the danger he was in if he let it be seen he 
was a man, 1 dressed him as a Moorish woman, and that same 
afternoon 1 brought him before the king, who was charmed 
when he saw him, and resolved to keep the damsel and make a 
present of her to the Crand Signor ; and to avoid the risk she 
might run among the women of his seraglio, and distrustful of 
himself, he commanded her to be placed in the house of some 
Moorish ladies of rank who would protect and attend to her ; 
and thither he was taken at once. What we both suflfered (for 
I cannot deny that I love him), may be left to the imagination 
of those who are separated if they love one another dearly. 
The king then arranged that I should return to Spain in this 
brigantine, and that two Turks, those who killed your soldiers, 
should accompany me. There also came with me this Spanish 
renegade' — and here she pointed to him who had first spoken — 
' whom 1 know to be secretly a Christian, and to be more 
desirous of being left in Spain than of returning to Barbary. 
The rest of the crew of the brigantine are Moors and Turks, 
who merely serve as rowers. The two Turks, greedy and 
insolent, instead of obeying the orders we had to land roe and 
this renegade in Christian dress (with which we came provided) 
on the first Spanish ground we came to, chose to run along the 
coast and make some prize if they could, fearing that if they put 
IS a.shore first, we might, in case o( some atriieW. 'oafaUine us, 
jaic't known that thebxigan^-itie •«a^3.\.^ca.,».tvi&.va,Ali),«a 



nened to be any galleys on the coast, they might be taken. 
' ' ' i this shore last night, and knowing nothing of these 
_ _ were discovered^ and the result was what you have 

""seen. To sum up, there is Don Gregorio in woman's dress, 
among women, in imminent danger of his life ; and here am I, 
with hands bound, in expectation, or rather in dread, of losing 
my life, of which I am already weary. Here, sirs, ends my sad 
story, as true as it is unhappy ; all I ask of you is to allow me to 
die like a Christian, for, as I have already said, I am not Co be 
charged with the offence of which those of my nation are guilty ; ' 
and shestoodsilent,her eyes filledwith moving tears, accompanied 
by plenty from the bystanders. The viceroy, touched with com- 
passion, went up to her without speaking, and with his own hands 
untied the cord that bound the fair hands of the Moorish girl. 

But all the while the Morisco Christian was telling her strange 
story, an elderly pilgrim, who had come on board of the galley 
at the same time as the viceroy, kept his eyes fixed upon her ; 
and the instant she ceased speaking he threw himself at het 
feet, and embracing them said in a voice broken by sobs and 
sighs, ' Ana Felix, my unhappy daughter, I am thy father 
Rjcote, come back to look for thee, unable to live without thee, 
my soul that thou art ! ' 

At these words of his Sancho opened his eyes and raised his 
head, which he had been holding down, brooding over his 
unlucky excursion ; and looking at the pilgrim he recognised 
in him that same Ricote he met the day he quitted his govern- 
ment, and it was evident that this was his daughter. She being 
now unbound embraced her father, mingling her tears with his, 
while he addressing the general and the viceroy said, ' This, 
sirs, is my daughter, more unhappy in her adventures than in 
her name. She ts Ana Felix, surnamed Ricote, celebrated as 
much for her own beauty as for my wealth. 1 quitted my native 
land in search of some shelter or refuge for us abroad, and 
having found one in Germany I returned m this pilgrim's dress, 
in the company of some other German pilgrims, to seek my 
daughter and take up a large quantity of treasure I had left 
buned. My daughter I did not find, the treasure I found and 
have with me ; and now, in this strange roundabout way you 
have seen, I find the treasure that more than all makes me rich, 
my beloved daughter. If our innocence and her tears and mine 
can with strict justice open the door to clemency, extend it to 
us, for we never had any intention of injuring you, nor do we in 
any way sympathise with the aims of our people, who have been 
jnstly banished.' 

' I know Ricote well,' said Sancho at this, 'and I know too 
that what he says about Ana Felix being his daughter 
but as to those other particulars about gotttg ati&cj 
hayings £^ood or bad intentions, I say nothing.' 
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While all present stood amaied at this strange 
general said, ' At any rate your tears wil! not allow me to keep 
my oalh ; live, fair Ana Felix, all the years that heaven has 
allotted you ; but these rash insolent fellows must pay the 
penalty of the crime they have committed ; ' and with that he 
gave orders to have the two Turks who had kiUed his two soldiers 
hanged at once at the yard-arm. The viceroy, however, begged 
him earnestly not to hang them, as their behaviour savomed 
rather of madness than of bravado. The general yielded to the 
viceroy's request, for revenge is not easily taken in cold blood. 
They then tried to devise some scheme for rescuing Don Caspar 
Gregorio from the danger in which be had been left, Ricote 
offered for that object more than two thousand ducats that he 
had in pearls and gems ; ihey proposed several plans, but none 
so good as that suggested by the renegade already mentioned, 
who offered to return to Algiers in a small vessel of about siic 
banks, manned by Christian rowers, as he knew where, how, and 
when he could and should land, nor was he ignorant of the 
house in which Don Caspar was staying. The general and the 
viceroy had some hesitation about placing conhdence in the 
renegade and entrusting hitn with the Christians who were to 
row, but Ana Felix said she could answer for him, and her father 
offered to go and pay the ransom of the Christians if by any 
chance they should not l>e forthcoming. This, then, being agreed 
upon, the viceroy landed, and Don Antonio Moreno took the 
fair Morisco and her father home with hira, the viceroy chaffing 
him to give them the best reception and welcome in his power, 
while on his own piart he offered all that his house contained in 
their entertainment ; so great was the good-will and kindltMSS 
the beauty of Ana Felix had infused into his heart. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 



The wife of Don Antonio Moreno, so the history says, wiJ 
extremely happy to see Ana Felix in her house. She welcomed 
her with great kindness, charmed as well by her beauty as bj 
her intelligence ; for in both respects the fair Morisco was richlT 
endowed, and all the people of the city flocked to see her ts 
though they had been summoned by the ringing of the belU. 
Don Quixote told Don Antonio that the plan adopted fct 
releasing Don Gregorio was iio\ a ^.ood one, fat its risks weit 
greater than its advantages, and i\\a\ S\ ■«i:i\iVi\«i\«Kwsnsi\«A 
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self with his anns and horse in Barbary ; for he would carry 
,. off in spite of the whole Moorish host, as Don Gaiferos 
iried off his wife Melisetidra. 
BRemember, your worship,' observed Sancho on hearing him 
so, ' Senor Don Gaiferos carried off his wife from the main- 
l, and took her to France by land ; but in this case, if by 
" "" e carry off Don Gregorio, we have no way of bringing 
paiHi for there's the sea between.' 
^There's a remedy for everything except death,' ' said Don 
' if they bring the vessel close to the shore we shall be 
e to get on board though all the world strive to prevent us.' 
' Your worship hits it off mighty well and mighty easy,' said 
Sancho; 'but "it's a long step from saying to doing;"' and I 
hold to the renegade, for he seems to me an honest good-hearted 

Don Antonio then said that if the renegade did not prove 
successful, the expedient of the great Don Quixote's expedition 
to Barbary should be adopted. Two days afterwards the rene- 
gade put to sea in a light vessel of six oars a-side manned by a 
stout crew, and two days later the galleys made sail eastward, 
the general having begged the viceroy to let him know all about 
the release of Don Gregorio and about Ana Felix, and the 
viceroy promised to do as he requested. 

Ore morning as Don Quixote went out for a stroll along the 
beach, arrayed in full armour (for, as he often said, that was ' his 
only gear, his only rest the fray,' and he never was without it for 
a moment;, he saw coming towards him a knight, also in full 
armour, with a shining moon painted on his shield, who, on 
approaching sufficiently near to be heard, said in a loud voice, 
addressing himself to Don Quixote, 'Illustrious knight, and 
never sufficiently extolled Don Quixote of La Mancha, I am the 
Knight of the White Moon, whose unheard-of achievements will 
perhaps have recalled him to thy memory. I come to do battle 
with thee and prove the might of thy arm, to the end that I 
make thee acknowledge and confess that my lady, let her be 
who she may, is incomparably fairer than thy Dulcinea del 
Toboso. If thou dost acknowledge this fairly and openly, thou 
shaJt escape death and save me the trouble of inflicting it upon 
thee ; if thou lightest and I vanquish thee, I demand no other 
satisfaction than that, laying aside arms and abstaining from 
going in quest of adventures, thou withdraw and betake thyself 
to thine own village for the space of a year, and live there with- 
out putting hand to sword, in peace and quiet and beneficial 
repose, the same being needful for the increase of thy substance 
and the salvation of thy soul ; and if thou dost vanquish me, my 
head shall be at thy disposal, my arms and hovse ttif ^^\Vs,a.^4 
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of my deeds transferred and added to thine. Con- 
sider which will be thy best course, and give me thy answer 
speedily, for this day is all the time I have for the despratch of 
this business.' 

Don Quixote was amazed and astonished, as well at the 
Knight of the White Moon's arrogance, as at his reason for 
delivering the defiance, and with calm dignity he answered him, 
' Knight of the White Moon, of whose achievements 1 have 
never heard until now, I will venture to swear you have never 
seen the illustrious Dulcinea ; for had you seen her I know you 
would have taken care not to venture yourself upon this issue, 
because the sight would have removed all doubt from your mind 
that there ever has been or can be a beauty to be compiared 
with hers ; and so, not saying you lie, but merely that you are 
not correct in what you state, I accept your challenge, with the 
conditions you have proposed, and at once, that the day you 
have fixed may not expire ; and from your conditions I except 
only that of the renown of your achievements being transferred 
to me, for I know not of what sort they are nor what they may 
amount to ; I am satisfied with my own, such as they be. Take, 
therefore, the side of the field you choose, and I will do the same; 
and to whom God shall give it may Saint Peter add his blessing.' 

The Knight of the White Moon had been seen from the city, 
and it was told the viceroy how he was in conversation wiui 
Don Quixote. The viceroy, fancying it must be some fresh 
adventure got up by Don Antonio Moreno or some other gentle- 
man of the city, hurried out at once to the beach accompanied 
by Don Antonio and several other gentlemen, just as Don 
Quixote was wheeling Rocinante round in order to take up the 
necessary distance. The viceroy upon this, seeing that the pair 
of them were evidently preparing to come to the charge, put 
himself between them, asking them what it was that led them to 
engage in combat all of a sudden in this way. The Knight of 
the White Moon replied that it was a question of precedence of 
beauty ; and briefly told him what he had said to Don Quixote, 
and how the conditions of the defiance agreed upon on both 
sides had been accepted. The viceroy went over to Don 
Antonio, and asked in a low voice did he know who the Knight 
of the White Moon was, or was it some joke they were playing 
on Don Quixote. Don Antonio replied that he neither Imew 
who he was nor whether the defiance was in joke or in earnest. 
This answer left the viceroy in a state of perplexity, not knowing 
whether he ought to let the combat go on or not ; but unable to 
persuade himself that it was anything but a joke he fell back, 
saying, ' If there be no other way out of it, gallant knights, 
except to confess or die, and Don Quixote is inflexible, and your 
worship of the White Moon stiW more so.mCitia^'ciMtfibe it, 
' Id faU on.' 
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He of the White Moon thanked the viceroy in courteous and 
well-chosen words for the permission he gave them, and so did 
Don Quixote, who then, comtnetiding himself with all his heart 
to heaven and to his Dulcinea, as was his custom on the eve of 
any combat that awaited him, proceeded to take a. little more 
distance, as he saw his antagonist was doin^ the same ; then, 
without blast of trumpet or other warlike instrument to give 
them the signal to charge, both at the same instant wheeled 
their horses ; and he of the White Moon, being the swifter, met 
Don Quixote after having traversed two-thirds of the course, 
and there encountered him with such violence that, without 
touching him with his lance (for he held it high, to all ap- 
pearance purposely), he hurled Don Quixote and Rocinante to 
the earth, a perilous fall. He sprang upon him at once, and 
placing the lance over his visor said to him, 'You are vanquished, 
sir knight, nay dead unless you admit the conditions of our 
defiance.' 

Don Quixote, bruised and stupefied, without raising his visor 
said in a weak feeble voice as if he were speaking out of a tomb, 
'Dulcinea del Toboso is the fairest woman in the world, and I 
flic most unfortunate knight on earth ; it is not fitting that this 
truth should suffer by my feebleness ; drive your lance home, 
air knight, and take my life, since you have taken away my 
tumour.' 

' That will I not, in sooth,' said he of the White Moon ; ' live 
Aefame of the lady Dulcinea's beauty undimmed as ever ; all I 
require is that the great Don Quixote retire to his own home for a 
year, or for so long a time as shall by me be enjoined upon hira, 
as we agreed before engaging in this combat.' 

The viceroy, Don Antonio, and several others who were 
present heard all this, and heard too how Don Quixote replied 
Aat so long as nothing in prejudice of Dulcinea was demanded 
of him, he would observe all the rest like a true and loyal 
knight. The engagement given, he of the White Moon wheeled 
about, and making obeisance to the viceroy with a movement of 
Oiehead, rode away into the city at a half gallop. The viceroy 
bade Don Antonio hasten after him, and by some means or 
odier find out who he was. They raised Don Quixote up and 
uncovered his face, and found him pale and bathed with sweat. 
Rocinante from the mere hard measure he had received lay 
unable to stir for the present. Sancho, wholly dejected and 
woebegone, knew not what to say or do. He fancied that all 
was a dream, that the whole business was a piece of enchant- 
ment. Here was his master defeated, and bound not lo take up 
arms for a year. He saw the light of the glory of his achieve- 
ments obscured ; the hopes of the promises laXtVj TwaAe. V\av 
swept away like smofce before the wind ■, RDOTia.-Me:,V«^cKc^, 
mu crippled for life, and his master's bones omV oi ^cihA.— ^Q^ "^ 
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he were only shaken out of bis madness it would be 
luck. ' In the end they carried him into the city in a h 
«'bich the viceroy sent for, and thither the viceroy h 
relumed, eager to ascertain who this Knight of the White 
was who had left Don Quixote in such a sad pbgbL 



CHAPTER LXV. 



Don Anto.vio Moreno followed the Knight of the White 
Moon, and a number of boys followed him too, nay pursued 
him, until they bad him fairly boused in a hostel in the heart of 
the city. Don Antonio, eager to make bis acquaintance^ entered 
also ; a squire came out to meet him and remove bis armour, 
and he shut himself into a lower room, still attended by Don 
Antonio, whose bread would nol: bake until he bad found out 
who he was. He of the White Moon, seeing then that the 
gentleman would not leave him, said, ' 1 know very well, seiior, 
what you have come for ; it is to find out who I am ; and as 
there is no reason why 1 should conceal it from you, while my 
servant here is taking off my armour I will tell you the true 
state of the case, without leaving out anything. You must 
know, seizor, that I am called the bachelor Samson Carrasco. 
I am of the same village as Don Quixote of La Mancha, whose 
cra^e and folly make all of us who know him feel pity for him, 
and I am one of those who have felt it most ; and persuaded 
that his chance of recovery lay in quiet and keeping at home 
and in his own house, I hit upon a device for keeping him there. 
Three months ago, therefore, I went out to meet him as a 
knight-errant, under the assumed name of the Knight of the 
Mirrors, intending to engage him in combat and overcome him 
without hurting him, makmg it the condition of our combat 
that the vanquished should be at the disposal of the victor. 
What I meant to demand of him (for I regarded him as 
vanquished already} was that he should return to his own village, 
and not leave it for a whole year, by which time he might be 
cured. But fate ordered it otherwise, for he vanquished me and 
unhorsed mc, and so my plan failed. He went his way, and 1 
came back conquered, covered with shame, and sorely bruised 
by my fall, which was a particularly dangerous one. But this 
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did not quench my desire to meet him again and overcome him, 
as you have seen co-day. And as lie is so scrupulous in his 
observance of the laws of knight-errantry, he will, no doubt, in 
order to keep his word, obey the injunction I have laid upon 
him. This, setior, is how the matter stands, and I have nothing 
more to tell you. I implore of you not to betray me, or tell Don 
Quixote who I am ; so that my honest endeavours may be 
successful, and that a man of excellent wits — were he only rid of 
the fooleries of chivalry— may get them back again.' 

' O seiior,' said Don Antonio, ' may God forgive you the wrong 
you have done the whole world in trying to bring the most 
amusing madman in it back to his senses. Do you not see, 
sefior, that the gain by Don Quixote's sanity can never equal the 
enjoyment his craves give ? But my belief is that all the sefior 
bachelor's pains will be of no avail to bring a man so hopelessly 
cracked to his senses again ; and if it were not uncharitable, 1 
would say may Don Quixote never be cured, for by his recovery 
we lose not only his own drolleries, but his squire Sancho Panza's 
too, any one of which is enough to turn melancholy itself into 
merriment. However, I'll hold my peace and saj" nothing to him, 
and we'll see whether 1 am right in my suspicion that Sefior 
Carrasco's efforts will be fruitless.' 

The bachelor replied that at all events the affair promised well, 
and he hoped for a happy result from it ; and putting his services 
at Don Antonio's commands he took his leave of him ; and 
having had his armour packed at once upon a mule, he rode 
away from the city the same day on the horse he rode to battle, 
and returned to his own country without meeting any adventure 
calling for record in this veracious history. 

Don Antonio reported to the viceroy what Carrasco told him, 
and the viceroy was not very well pleased to hear it, for with Don 
Quixote's retirement there was an end to the amusement of all 
who knew anything of his mad doings. 

Six days did Don Quixote keep his bed, dejected, melancholy, 
moody and out of sorts, brooding over the unhappy event of his 
defeat. Sancho strove to comfort him, and among other things 
he said to him, ' Hold up your head, sefior, and be ofgood cheer if 
you can, and give thanks to heaven that if you have had a tumble 
to the ground you have not come off with a broken rib ; and, as 
you know that where they give they take,' and that there are not 
always flitches where there are pegs,' a fig for the doctor, for 
there's no need of him to cure this ailment. Lei us go home, 
and give over going about in search of adventures in strange 
lands and places ; rightly looked at, it is 1 that am Che greater 
■' /hxer, though it is your worship that has had the worse usage. 
W'llVith the government I gave up all wish to be a ^ovmtoh -s. 
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but I did not give up all loneing to be a count ; and that will 
never come to pass if your worship gives up becoming a king by 
renouncing the calling of chivalry ; and so my hopes are going 
to turn into smoke.' 

' Peace, Sancho,' said Don Quixote ; ' thou seest my suspension 
and retirement is not to exceed a year ; I shall soon return to 
my honoured calling, and I shall not be at a loss for a kingdom 
to win and a county to bestow on thee.' 

' May God hear it and sin be deaf," said Sancho ; ' I have 
always heard say that a good hope is better than a bad holding." 

As they were talking Don Antonio came in looking extremely 
pleased and exclaiming, ' Pay me for my good news, Senor 
Don Quixote I Don Gregorio and the renegade who went for 
him have come ashore — ashore do I say f They are by this 
time in the viceroy's house, and will be here immediately.' 

Don Quixote cheered up a little and said, ' Of a truth I am 
almost ready to say I should have been glad had it turned out 
just the other way, for it would have obliged me to cross over to 
Barbary, where by the might of my arm I should have restored 
to liberty, not only Don Gregorio, but all the Christian captives 
there are in Barbary. But what am 1 saying, miserable being 
that I am ? Am I not he that has been conquered ? Am I not 
be that has been overthrown ? Am 1 not he who must not take 
up arms for a year ? Then what am I making professions for ; 
what am 1 bragging about ; when it is fitter for me to handle the 
distaff than the sword?' 

'No more of that, senor,' said Sancho ; '"let the hen live, 
even though it be with her pip ;"' "to-day for thee and to- 
morrow for me;"' in these affairs of encounters and whacks 
one must not mind them, "for he that falls to-day may get up 
to-morrow i"* unless indeed he chooses to lie In bed, I mean 
gives way to weakness and does not pluck up fresh spirit for 
fresh battles ; let your worship get up now to receive Don 
Gregorio ; for the household seems to be in a bustle, and no 
doubt he has come by this time ; ' and so it proved, for as soon 
as Don Gregorio and the renegade had given the viceroy an 
account of the voyage out and home, Don Gregorio, eager to 
see Ana Felix, came with the renegade to Don Antonio's house. 
When they carried him away from Algiers he was in woman's 
dress ; on board the vessel, however, he exchanged it for that of 
a captive who escaped with him : but in whatever dress he might 
be be looked like one to be loved and served and esteemed, for 
he was surpassingly well-favoured, and to judge by appearances 
some seventeen or eighteen years of age. Ricote and his 
daughter came out to welcome him, the father with tears, the 
daughter with bashfulness. They did not embrace each other, 

'PtOT. BO. "PlDT. 67. '&COT. 101. 
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for where there is deep love there will never be overmuch bold- 
ness. Seen side by side, the comeliness of Don Gtegorio and 
the beauty of Ana FeUx were the admiration of all who were 
present It was silence that spioke for the lovers at that moment, 
and their eyes were the tongues that declared their pure and 
happy feelings. The renegade explained the measures and 
means he had adopted to rescue Don Gregorio, and Don Gregorio 
at no great length, but in a few words, in which he showed that 
his intelligence was in advance of his years, described the peril 
and embarrassment he found himself in among the women with 
whom he had sojourned. To conclude, Ricoie liberally recom- 
pensed and rewarded as well the renegade as the men who 
had rowed ; and the renegade effected his readinission into the 
body of the Church and was reconciled with it, and from a rotten 
limb became by penance and repentance a clean and sound one. 

Two days later the viceroy discussed with Don Antonio the •- 
steps they should take to enable Ana Felix and her father to 
stay in Spain, for it seemed lo them there couid be no objection 
to a. daughter who was so good a Christian and a father to all 
appearance so well disposed remaining there. Don Antonio 
offered to arrange the matter at the capital, whither he was 
compelled to go on some other business, hinting that many a 
difHcult affair was settled there with the help of favour and 

' Nay,' said Ricote, who was present during the ci 
' it will not do to rely upon favour or bribes, because v 
great Don Bernardino de Velasco, Conde de Salazar, tc 
his Majesty has entrusted our expulsion, neither entrea 
promises, bribes nor appeals to compassion, are of any use ; for 
though it is true he mmgles mercy with justice, stili, seeing that 
the whole body of our nation is tainted and corrupt, he applies 
to it the cautery that bums rather than the salve that sootiiesT-- 
an4-thtis, ty prudence, sagacity, care, and the fear he inspires, 
he has borne on his mighty shoulders the weight of this great .^ 
policy and carried it into effect, all our schemes and plots, I 
importunities and wiles, being ineffectual to blind his Argus 
eyes, ever on the watch lest one of us should remain behind in 
concealment, and like a hidden root come in course of time to i 
Sprout and bear poisonous fruit in Spain, now cleansed, and ' 
relieved of the fear in which our vast numbers kept it. Heroic 
resolve of the great Philip the Third, and unparalleled wisdom 
to have entrusted it to the said Don Bernardino de Velasco ! ' ' 

' At any rate,' said Don Antonio, ' when I am there I will 
make all possible elforts, and let heaven do as pleases it best ; 

1 Olomoimiii says tUs Don BBraardino do VeUaoo was &jnQUB for iaiine nna ot' , 
the haidest hearts and ugliest hoea in &I1 Spiin, Ae iltA«^wia&'] £aaxt«&-i(^b\ 
tie apulsioa of tbe Mmabeglai Uorisoosa. 
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parents must be suffering on account of 
p eiix will remain in my house with my wife, or in a monastery ; 
and I know the viceroy will be glad that the worthy Ricote 
should stay with him until we see what terms I can make.' 

The viceroy agreed to all that was proposed ; but Don 
Gregorio on learning what had passed declared he could not 
and would not on any account leave Ana Felix ; however, as it 
was his purpose to go and see his parents and devise some way 
of returning for her, he fell irj with the proposed arrangement. 
Ana Felix rernained with Don Antonio's wife, and Ricote in the 
viceroy's house. 

The day for Don Antonio's departure came ; and two days 
later that for Don Quixote's and Sancho's, for Don Quixote'sfcill 
did not suffer him to take the road sooner. There were tears 
and sighs, swoonings and sobs, at the parting between Don 
Gregorio and Ana Felix. Ricote offered Don Gregorio a 
thousand crowns if he would have ihera, but he would not take 
any save five which Don Antonio lent him and he promised to 
repay at the capital. So the two of them took their departure, 
and Don Quixote and Sancho afterwards, as has been already 
said, Don Quixote without his armour and in travelling gear, 
and Sancho on foot. Dapple being loaded with the i 
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TAs he left Barcelona, Don Quixote turned to gaze upon the 
spot where he had fallen. ' Here Troy was,' said he ; ' here my 
ill-luck, not my cowardice, robbed me of all the glory I had 
won i here Fortune made me the victim of her caprices ; here 
the lustre of my achievements was dimrned ; here, in a word, 
fell my happiness never to rise again.' 

' Senor,' said Sancho on hearing this, ' it is the part of brave 
hearts to be patient in adversity just as much as to be glad in 
prospierity ; I judge by myself, for, if when I was a governor I 
was glad, now that I am a squire and on foot I am not sad ; 
and I have heard say that she whom commonly they call Fortune 
is a drunken whimsical jade, and, what is more, blind, and there- 
fore neither sees what she does, nor knows whom she casts 
down or whom she sets up.' 

' Thou art a great philosopher, Sancho,' said Don Quixote ; 
'thou speakest very sensibly ; \ Vno-wi tioX. -Nhti ww.^ht thee. 

But ! can tell thee there is no such \.\»ms as YQx\.\Kit X'a -Oat 



T does anything which takes place there, be it good or 
e about by chance, but by the special preordination of i 
[ heaven ; and hence the common saying that each of us is thc^ 
maker of hia own Fortune.' I have been that of mine ; but not 
with the proper amount of prudence, and my self-confidence has 
therefore made me pay dearly ; for I ought to have reflected 
that Rocinante's feeble strength could not resist the mighty hulk 
of the Knight of the White Moon's horse. In a word, I ventured^ 
it, I did my best, I was overthrown, but though I lost my honour 
I did not iose nor can I lose the virtue of keeping my wordj 
When I was a knight- errant, daring and valiant, I supported"^ 
my achievements by hand and deed, and now that 1 am a 
humble squire I will support my words by keeping the promise 
I have given. Forward then, Sancho my friend, let us go to "^ 
keep the year of the novitiate in our own country, and in that 
seclusion we shall pick up fresh strength to return to the by me | 
never-forgotten calling of arms.' J 

'Senor,' returned Sancho, 'travelling on foot is not such a 
pleasant thing that it makes me feel disposed or tempted lo 
make long marches. Let us leave this armour hung up on some 
tree, instead of some one that has been hanged ; and then with 
me on Dapple's back and my feet off the ground we will arrange 
the stages as your worship pleases to measure them out ; but to 
suppose that I am going to travel on foot, and make long ones, 
is to suppose nonsense.' 

'Thou sayest well, Sancho,' said Don Quixote; 'let my 
annour be hung up for a trophy, and under it or round it we wil! 
carve on the trees what was inscribed on the trophy of Roland's 

These let none move 
Who dareth not his might with Roland prove,' 

'That's the very thing,' said Sancho ; 'and if it was not that 
we should feel the want of Rocinante on the road, it would be as 
well to leave him hung up too.' 

'And yet, I had rather not have either him or the armour 
hung up,' said Don Quixote, ' that it may not be said, " for good 
service a bad return." ' ^ 

'Your worship is right,' said Sancho ; 'for, as sensible people 
hold, " the fault of the ass must not be laid on the pack- 
saddle;"^ and, as in this affair the fault is your worship's,"^ 
punish yourself and don't let your anger break out against the 
already battered and bloody armour, or the meekness of Roci- 
nante, or the tenderness of my feet, trying to make them travel 
more than is reasonable.' 

e of this sort the whole of that day '«ewi.b^,'».=,&^ 
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the four succeeding ones, without anything occurring to intemipt 

I rTheir journey, but on the fifth as they entered a village ihej 

found a great number of people at the door of an inn enjoying 

> themselves, as it was a holiday. Upon Don Quixote's approach 

a peasant called out, ' One of these two gentlemen who come 

I here, and who don't know the parties, will tell us what we ought 

^Iq do about our wager.' 

'That I will, certainly,' said Don Quixote, 'and according to 
the rights of Che case, if I can manage to understand it.' 
- ' Well, here it is, worthy sir,' said the peasant ; ' a man of this 
I village who is so fat that he weighs twenty stone challenged 
another, a neighbour of his, who does not weigh more than nine, 
to run a race. The agreement was that they u'ere to run a 
distance of a hundred paces with equal weights ; and when the 
I challenger was asked how the weights were to be equalised he 
' said that the other, as he weighed nine stone, should put eleven 
, in iron on his back, and that in this way the twenty stone of the 
, thin man would equal the twenty stone of the fat one.' 
"" " ' Not at all,' exclaimed Sancho at once, before Don Quixote 
could answer ; ' it's for me, that only a few days ago left off 
being a governor and a judge, as all the world knows, to setUe 
these doubtful questions and give an opinion in disputes of all 

' Answer in God's name, Sancho my friend,' said Don 
Quixote, ' for I am not lit to give crumbs to a cat, my wits are 
so confiised and upset,' 

With this permission Sancho said to the peasants who stood 
clustered round him, waiting with their mouths open for the 
decision to come from his, ' Brothers, what the fat man requires 
is not in reason, nor has it a shadow of justice in it ; because, if 
it be true, as they say, that the challenged may choose the 
weapons, the other has no right to choose such as will prevent 
' and keep him from winning. My decision, therefore, is that the 
' fat challenger prune, peel, thin, trim and correct himself, and 
' take eleven stone of his fiesh off his body, here or there, as he 
~pleases, and as suits him best ; and being in this way reduced 
)ne weight, he will make himself equal and even with 
■ of his opponent, and they will be able to run on equal 

' By all that's good,' said one of the peasants as he heard 
Sancho's decision, 'but the gentleman has spoken like a saint, 
and given judgment like a canon ! But I'll be bound the fat 
man won't part with an ounce of his flesh, not to sa.y eleven stone.' 

' The best plan will he for them not to run,' said another, ' so 
that neither the thin man break down under the weight, nor the 
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le strip himself of his flesh ; let half the wajrer be spent iii^i 
. and lefs take these gentlemen to the tavern where there's I 
best, and " over me be the cloak when it rains." ' ' ^ 

' I thank you, sirs,' said Don Quixote ; ' but I cannot stop for ") 
an instant, for sad thoughts and unhappy circumstances force 
me to seem discourteous and to travel apace;' and spurring 
Rocinante he pushed on, leaving them wondering at what they 
had seen and heard, at his own strange figure and at ihe shrewd- 
ness of his servant, for such they look Sancho to be ; and 
another of them observed, 'If the servant is so clever, what 
must the master be ? Til bet, if they are goin^ to Salamanca to 
study, they'll come to be alcaldes of the court in a trice ; for it's 
a mere joke — only to read and read, and have interest and good 
luck ; and before a man knows where he is he finds himself 
with a staff in his hand or a mitre on his head.' 

That night master and man passed out in the fields in the 
<raen air, and the next day as they were pursuing their journey, 
they saw coming towards them a man on foot with alforjas 
slung about his neck,^ and a javelin or spiked staff in his hand, 
the very cut of a foot courier ; who, as soon as be came close to . 
Don Quixote, increased his pace and half running came up to 
him, and embracing bis right thigh, for he could reach no 
higher, exclaimed with evident pleasure, ' O Senor Don Quixote i 
of La Mancha, what happiness it will be to the heart of my lord' 
the duke when he knows your worship is coming back to his 
castle, for he is still there with my lady the duchess ! ' J 

' I do not recognise you, friend,' said Don Quixote, ' nor do I 
know who you are, unless you tell me.' 

' 1 am Tosilos, my lord the duke's lacquey, Seiior Don" 
Quixote,' rephed the courier; 'he who refused to fight your 
worship about marrying the daughter of Dona Rodriguez.' 

' God bless me ! ' exclaimed Don Quixote ; ' is it possible that 
you are he whom mine enemies the enchanters changed into the 
lacquey you speak of in order to rob me of the honour of that 
battle f ' 

' Nonsense, good sir I ' said the messenger ; ' there was no 
enchantment or transformation at all ; I entered the hsts just as 
much lacquey Tosilos as I came out of them lacquey Tosilos. I ~l 
thought lo marry without fighting, for the girl had taken my 
fancy ; but my scheme had a very different result, for as soon as 
your worship had left the casile my lord the duke had a hundred 
strokes of the stick given me for having acted contrary to thf' 
orders he gave me before engaging in the combat ; and the end ) 
of the whole affair is that the girl has become a nun, and Doiia 
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Rodrigiiez has ^one back to Castile, and I am now on my ynky 
to Barcelona with a packet of letters for the viceroy which my 
r'lhaster is sending him. If your worship would like a drop, 

t sound though warm, I have a gourd here full of the best, and 
some scraps of Tronchon cheese that will serve as a provocative 
and wakener of your thirst if so be it is asleep.' 
'I take the offer,' said Sancho ; 'no more compliments about 
it; pour out, good Tosilos, in spite of all the enchanters in the 

'Thou art indeed the greatest glutton in the world, Sancho,' 
said Don Quixote, 'and the greatest booby on earth, not to be 
able to see that this courier is enchanted and this Tosilos a sham 
one ; stop with him and take thy fill ; I will go on slowly and 
wait for thee to come up with me.' 

The lacquey laughed, unsheathed his gourd, unwalletted his 
scraps, and taking out a small loaf of bread he and Sancho 
seated themselves on the green grass, and in peace and good 
fellowship finished off the contents of the alforjas down to the 
bottom, so resolutely that they licked the wrapper of the letters, 
merely because it smelt of cheese. 

Said Tosilos to Sancho, ' Beyond a doubt, Sancho my friend, 
this master of thine ought to be a madman.' 

' Ought 1 ' said Sancho ; ' he owes no man anything ; he pays 
for everything, particularly when the coin is madness. I see it 
plain enough, and I teU him so plain enough [ but what's the 
use? especially now that it is all over with him, for here he is 
beaten by the Knight of the White Moon,' 

Tosilos begged him to explain what had happened him, but 
Sancho replied that it would not be good manners to leave his 
master waiting for him ; and that some other day if they met 
there would be time enough for that ; and then getting up, after 
shaking his doublet and brushing the crumbs out of his beard, 
he drove Dapple on before him, and bidding' adieu to Tosilos 
left him and rejoined his master, who was waiting for him under 
the shade of a tree. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

OF THE RESOLUTION WHICH DON QUIXOTE FORMED TO TORN 

SHEPHERD AND TAKE TO \ LIFE IN THE FIELDS WHILE 

THE YEAR FOR WHICH HE HAD CIVEN HIS WORD WAS 

RUNNING ITS COURSE ; WITH OTHER EVENTS TRULY 

DELECTABLE AND HAPPY. 

If a multitude of reflections used to harass Don Quixote before 

ha bad been overthrown, a greal matvi 'mty!t\iMassA4U™ since 

I bis fall. He was under the shade oS a uec, as. Vaa \ws:xi «;uii 




ther^ like flies on honey, thoug'hts came crowding upon him 
stinging' him. Some of them turned upon the disenchant- 
ment of Dulcinea, others upon the Ufe he was about to lead in 
his enforced retirement. Sancho came up and spoke in high 
praise of the generous disposition of the lacquey Tosilos. 

' Is it possible, Sancho,' said Don Quixote, ' that thou dost 
still think that he yonder is a real lacquey? Apparently it has 
escaped thy memory that thou hast seen Dulcinea turned and 
transformed into a peasant wench, and the Knight of the Mirrors 
into the bachelor Canasco ; all the work of the enchanters that 
persecute me. But tell me now, didst thou ask this Tosilos, as 
thou callest him, what has become of Altisidora, did she weep 
over my absence, or has she already consigned to oblivion the 
love thoughts that used to affiict her when I was present?' 

' The thoughts that I had,' said Sancho, ' were not such as to 
leave time for asking fool's questions. Body o' me, seiior I is 
your worship in a condition now to inquire into other people's 
thoughts, above all love thoughts ? ' 

' Look ye, Sancho,' said Don Quixote, 'there is a great differ- 
ence between what is done out of love and what is done out of 
gratitude. A knight may very possibly be proof against love ; 
but it is impossible, strictly speaking, for him to be ungratefijl. 
Altisidora, to all appearance, loved me truly ; she gave me the 
three kerchiefs thou knowest of ; she wept at my departure, ^e 
cursed me, she abused me, casting shame to the winds she 
bewailed herself in public ; all signs that she adored me ; forthe 
wrath of lovers always ends in curses. I had no hopes to give 
her, nor treasures to offer her, for mine are given to Dulcinea, 
2nd the treasures of knights -errant are like those of the fairies,' 
illusory and deceptive ; kU I can give her is the place in my 
memory I keep for her, without prejudice, however, to that which 
I hold devoted to Dulcinea, whom thou art wronging by thy 
remissness in whipping thyself and scourging that flesh — would 
that I saw it eaten by wolves — which would rather keep itself for 
the worms than for the relief of that poor lady,' 

' Seiior,' replied Sancho, ' if the truth is to be told, I cannot 
persuade myself that the whipping of my backside has anything 
to do with the disenchantment of the enchanted ; it is like 
saying, "If your head aches rub ointment on your knees ;" at 
any rate I'll make bold to swear that in all the histories dealing 
with knight-errantry that your worship has read you have never 
come across anybody disenchanted by whipping ; but whether 
or no I'll whip myself when I have a fancy for it, and the 
opportunity serves for scourging myself comfortably.' 

'God grant it,' said Don Quixote ; ' and heaven give thee 
grace to take it to heart and own the obligation than ?it 
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under to help my lady, who is thine also, inasmuch as thou 
art mine.' 
r ■ As they pursued their journey talking in this waytheycame to i 
I the very same spot where they had Seen trampled on by the i 
bulls. Don Quixote recognised it, and said he to Sancho, ' This | 
' is the meadow where we came upon those gay shepherdesses 
and gallant shepherds who were trying to revive a.nd imitate the 
pastoral Arcadia there, an idea as novel as it was happy, in 
emulation whereof, if so be thou dost approve of it, Sancho, I 
would have ourselves turn shepherds, at any rate for the time ! 
have to live in retirement. I will buy some ewes and everything 
requisite for the pastoral calling ; and, I under the name of 
the shepherd Quixotii, and thou as the shepherd Panzino, we 
will roam the woods and groves and meadows singing songs 
here, lamenting in elegies there, drinking of the crystal waters of 
fixe springs or limpid brooks or flowing rivers. The oaks will 

Sleld us their sweet fruit with bountiful hand, the trunks of the 
ard cork trees a seat, the willows shade, the roses perfume, the 
widespread meadows carpets tinted with a thousand dyes ; the 
clear pure air will give us breath, the moon and stars lighten the 
darkness of the night for us, song shall be our delight, kmenting 
our joy, Apollo will supply us with verses, and love with conceits 
whereby we shall make ourselves famed for ever, not only in this 
but in ages to come.' 

_-'Ega4' said Sancho, 'but that sort of life squares, nay comers, 
f with my notions ; and what is more the bachelor Samson 
Carrasco and Master Nicholas the barber won't have well seen 
1 it before they'll want to follow it and turn shepherds along with 
•LjlS ; and God grant it may not come into the curate's head to 
loin the sheepfold too, he's so jovial and fond of enjoying 
himself.' 

' Thou art in the right of it, Sancho,' said Don Quixote ; 'and 
the bachelor Samson Carrasco, if he enters the pastoral fratetnity, 
as no doubt he will, may call himself the shepherd Samsonino, 
or perhaps the shepherd Carrascon ; Nicholas the barber may 
call himself Nicoluso, as old Boscan formerly was called 
Nemoroso ;' as for the curate ] don't know what name we can 
fit to him unless it be something derived from his title, and we 
call him the shepherd Curiambro. For the shepherdesses whose 
lovers we shall be, we can pick names as we would pears ; and 
as my lady's name does just as well for a shepherdess's as for a 
princess's, 1 need not trouble myself to look for one that will suit 
her better ; to thine, Sancho, thou canst give what name thou 
wilt.' 

'L& by QaroiliUD in Eclogae X. (nemui^fn^uc): but Hensin, QuoIIbh'i 
aditor, Bays Antonio de FanaeaSi vaimaKnt^ uai ^ ^ Blou^ it^ ^ik «. aan- 
temporary, balde that Nsmonao yn.i CHuisUm) te\<iw\t. 
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' I don't mean to give her any bul Teresona,' said Sanctio, 
' which will go well with her stoutness and with her own right 
name, as she is called Teresa ; ' and then when I sing- her 
praises in my verses I'll show how chaste my passion is, for I'm 
not going to look for better bread than ever came from wheat in 
other men's houses.^ It won't do for the curate to have a 
shepherdess, for the sake of good example; and if the bachelor 
chooses to have one, that is his look out.' 

'God bless me, Sancho my friend 1 ' said Don Quixote, 'what 
a hfe we shall lead 1 What hautboys and Zaraora bagpipes we 
shall hear, what tabors, timbrels, and rebecks I And then if 
among all these different sorts of music that of the albi^^ues 
is heard, almost all the pastoral instruments will be there.' 

' What are alboguesf asked Sancho, 'for 1 never in my life 
heard tell of them or saw them.' 

'Albogues,' said Don Quixote, 'are brass plates like candle- 
sticks that struck against one another on the hollow side make a 
noise which, if not very pleasing or harmonious, is not disagree- 
able and accords very well with the rude notes of the bagpipe 
and tabor. The word albogue is Morisco, as are all those in our , 
Spanish tongue, that begin with a/; for example, almokaza, ■ 
aimorsar, alkombra^ alguacil^ alkucema, almacen, akancia, and 
others of the same sort, of which there are not many more ; our 
language has only three that are Morisco and end in i, which are 
borcegu/, zaguizami, and maravedi ; alheU and alfaqui are seen 
to be Arabic, as well by the al at the beginning as by the i they 
end with. 1 mention this incidentally, the chance allusion to 
albogues having reminded me of it ; and it will be of great 
assistance to us in the perfect practice of this calling that 1 am 
something of a poet, as thou knowest, and that besides the 
bachelor Samson Carrasco is an accomplished one. Of the 
curate I say nothing ; but I will wager he has some spice of the 
poet in him, and no doubt Master Nicholas too, for all barbers, 
or most of them, are guitar players and stringers of verses. I 
will bewail my separation ; thou shalt glorify thyself as a constant 
lover ; the shepherd Carrascon will figure as a rejected one, and 
the curate Curiambro as whatever may please him best ; and so 
^ will go as gaily as heart could wish.' 

To this Sancho made answer, ' I am so unlucky, seiior, that 
I'm afraid the day will never come when I'll see myself at such 
a calling. O what neat spoons I'll make when I'm a shepherd I 
What messes, creams, garlands, pastoral odds and ends ! And 
if they don't get me a name for wisdom, they'll not fail to get me 
ODc for ingenuity. My daughter Sanchica will bring us our 
dinner to the pasture. But stay — she's good-looking, and shep- 
i...j_ ii ..,;.!, „ mischief than simplicity in them.-, ' 
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would not have her "come for wool and go back shorn;"' 
love-making and lawless desires are just as common in the fidds 
a.s in the cities, and in shepherds' shanties as in royal palaces ; 
"do away with the cause, you do away with the sin,"" and "if 
eyes don't see heart don't break,"' and "better a clear escape 
than good men's prayers."" 

' A truce to thy proverbs, Sancho,' exclaimed Don Quixote i 
' any one of those thou hast uttered would suffice to explain diy 
meaning ; many a lime have I recommended thee not to be so 
lavish with proverbs and to exercise some moderation in deliver- 
ing them ; but it seems to me it is only preaching in the desert; 
" my mother beats me and I go on with my tricks."" 

' It seems to me,' said Sancho, ' that your worship is hke the 
common saying, "Said the frying-pan to the kettle. Get away, 
blackbreech."* You chide me for uttering proverbs, and you 
string them in couples yourself 

' Observe, Sancho,' replied Don Quixote, ' 1 bring in proverbs 
to the purpose, and when I quote them they lit like a ring tQ tk ' 
finger; thou bringest them in by the head and shoulders, i 
such a way that thou dost drag them in, rather than introduce 
them ; if 1 am not mistaken, I have told thee already that pro- 
verbs are short maxims drawn from the experience and obser- 
vation of our wise men of old ; but the proverb that is not to the 
purpose is apiece of nonsense and not a maxim. But enough 
of this ; as nightfall is drawing on let tis retire some little dis- 
tance from the high road to pass the night ; what is in store for 
us to-morrow God knoweth.' 

They turned aside, and supped late and poorly, very much 
against Sancho's will, who turned over in his mind the hardships 
attendant upon knight-errantry in woods and forests, even 
though at times plenty presented itself in castles and houses, as 
at Don Diego de Miranda's, at the wedding of Camacbo the 
Rich, and at Don Antonio Moreno's ; he reflected, however, 
that it could not be always day, nor always night ; and so 
night he passed in sleeping, and his master in waking. 



CHAPTER LXVIIT. 

OF THE BRISTLY ADVENTURE THAT BEFELL DON QUIXOTE. 
The night was somewhat dark, for though there v, 
the sky it was not in a quarter where she could be s 
sometimes the lady Diana goes on a stroll to the antipodes 




the mountains all black and the valleys in darkness. 

in Quixote obeyed nature so far as to sleep his first sleep, but 
wd not give way to the second, very different from Sancho, who 
never had any second, because with him sleep lasted from night 
till morning, wherein he showed what a sound constitution and 
how few cares he had. Don Quixote's cares kept him restless, 
so much so that he awoke Sancho and said to him, ' I am 
amazed, Sancho, at the unconcern of thy temperament. I believe 
thou art made of marble or hard brass, incapable of any emotion 
or feeling whatever, I lie awake while thou sleepest, 1 weep 
while thou singest. I am faint with fasting while thou art slug- 
gish and torpid from pure repletion. It is the duty of good 
servants to share the sufferings and feel the sorrows of their 
masters, if it be only for the sake of appearances. See the 
calmness of the night, the solitude of the spot, inviting us to" 
break our slumbers by a vigil of some sort. Rise as thou livest, 
and retire a little distance, and with a good heart and cheerful 
courage give thyself three or four hundred lashes on account of 
Dolcinea's disenchantment score ; and this I entreat of thee, 
making it a request, for I have no desire to come to grips with 
thee a second time, as I know thou hast a heavy hand. As 
soon as thou hast laid them on we will pass the rest of the , 
night, I singing my separation, thou thy constancy, making ' 
a beginning at once with the pastoral life we are to follow at our 
village.' 

' Setior,' replied Sancho, ' I'm no monk to get up out of the 
middle of my sleep and scourge myself, nor does it seem to me 
that one can pass from one extreme of the pain of whipping to 
the other of music. Will your worship let me sleep, and not 
worry me about whipping myself? or you'll make me swear 
never to touch a hair of my doublet, not to say ray flesh.' 

'O hard heart!' said Don Quixote, 'O pitiless squire 1 O 
bread ill-bestowed and favours ill- acknowledged, both those I 
have done thee and those I mean to do thee ! Through me 
hast thou seen thyself a governor, and through me thou seest 
thyself in immediate expectation of being a count, or obtaining 
some other equivalent title, for l~^osi Umbras spero lucem.' 

' I don't know what that is,' said Sancho ; ' all I know is that 
so long as ( am asleep I have neither fear nor hopie, trouble nor 
glory ; and good luck to him that invented sleep, the cloak that 
covers up all a man's thoughts, the meat that takes away 
hunger, the drink that drives away thirst, the fire that warms 
the cold, the cold that tempers the heat, and, to wind up 
with, the universal coin that everything is bought with, the 
weight and balance that makes the shepherd equal with the 
king and the fool with the wise man. Sleep, t tvasft t«M4. 
say, has on\y one fault, that it is like deattv ■, io^ \>ex.-«e^ 
a sloping man and a dead man there \s ver^ V^tft^ &\^e\fc'ttce.i 
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' Never have I heard thee speak so elegantiy as now, Sancho,' 
said Don Quixote ; 'and here I begin to see the truth of the 

E reverb thou dost sometimes quote, " Not with whom thou aj 
red, but with whom thou art fed," ' ' 

' Ha, by my life, master mine,' said Sancho, 'it's not I that ai 
stringing proverbs now, for they drop in pairs from your 
worship's mouth faster than firom mine ; only there is this 
difference between mine and yours, that yours are well-timed 
■ and mine are untimely ; but anyhow, they are all proverbs.' 
At this point they became aware of a dull harsh noise 
seemed to spread through all the valleys around. Don Qui; 
stood up and laid his hand upon his sword, and Sancho ensconced 
himself under Dapple and put the bundle of armour on one side 
of him and the ass's pack-saddle on the other, in fear and 
I trembling as great as Don Quixote's perturbation. Each 
instant the noise increased and came nearer to the two terrified 
men, or at least to one, for as to the other, his courage is known 
' to all. The fact of the matter was that some men were taking 
■ above six hundred pigs to sell at a fair, and were on their way 
with them at that hour, and so great was the noise ihey made 
and their grunting and blowing, that they deafened the ears of 
Don Quixote and Sancho Pania, and they could not make oi " 
what it was. The wide-spread grunting drove came on in a 
surf[ing mass, and without showing any respect for Don 
' Quixote's dignity or Sancho's, passed right over the pair of / 
, them, demolishing Sancho's entrenchments, and not only up- \ 
setting Don Quixote but sweeping Rocinante off his feet into 
the bargain ; and what with the trampling and the gruntingi J 
and the pace at which the unclean beasts went, pack-sadd^ I 
armour, Dapple and Rocinante were left scattered on the I 
ground and Sancho and Don Quixote at their wits' end. 

Sancho got up as well as he could and begged his master to I 
give him his sword, saying he wanted to kill half a dozen of | 
those dirty unmannerly pigs, for he had by this time found out 
that that was what they were. 
r^ ' Let them be, my friend,' said Don Quixote ; ' this insult is 
' the penalty of my sin ; and it is the righteous chastisement of 
heaven that jackals should devour a vanquished knight, and 
wasps sting him and pigs trample him under foot.' 

' I suppose it is the chastisement of heaven, too,' said Saacbo, 
' that flies should prick the squires of vanquished knights, and 
lice eat them, and hunger assail them. If we squires were the ' 
sons of the knights we serve, or their very near relations, it | 
would be no wonder if the penalty of their misdeeds overtook 
us, even to the fourth generation. But what have the Paiuas " 
to do with the Quixotes ? Well, well, let's lie down again and 
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sleep out what little of the night there's left, and God will send 
us dawn and we shall be all right." 

' Sleep thou, Sancho,' returned Don Quixote, ' for thou wast 
bom to sleep as I was bom to watch ; and during the time it 
now wants of dawn I will give a loose rein to my thoughts, and 
seek a vent for them in a little madrigal which, unknown to thee, 
I composed in my head last night.' 

' I should think,' said Sancho, ' that the thoughts thai allow 
one to make verses cannot be of great consequence ; let your 
worship string verses as much as you like and I'll sleep as 
much as I can ; ' and forthwith, taking the space of ground he 
required, he muffled himself up and fell into a sound sleep, on- 
disturbed by bond, debt, or trouble of any sort. Don Quixote; 
propped up against the trunk of a beech or a cork tree — for Cid 
Hamet does not specify what kind of tree it was — sang ii ' ' 
strain to the accompaniment of his own sighs : 

When in my mind 
I muse, O Love, upon thy cruelty, 

To death I flee, 
In hope therein the end of all to dad. 

But drawing near 
That welcome haven in my sea of woe. 

Such joy I know. 
That life revives, and still I linger here. 

Thus life doth slay, 
And death again to life restoreth me ; 

Strange destiny. 
That deals with life and death as with a play I 
He accompanied each verse with many sighs and not a few 
tears, just like one whose heart was pierced with grief at his 
defeat and his separation from Dulcinea. 

And now dayhght came, and the sun smote Sancho on the 
eyes with his beams. He awoke, roused himself up, shook him- 
self and stretched his lazy limbs, and seeing the havoc the pigs 
had made with his stores he cursed the drove, and more besides. 
Then the pair resumed their journey, and as evening closed iif 
they saw coming towards them some ten men on horseback and 
(bur or five on foot. Don Quixote's heart beat quick and 
Sancho's quailed with fear, for the persons approaching them 
carried lances and bucklers, and were in very warlike guise. 
Don Quixote turned to Sancho and said, ' If I could make use 
of my weapons, and my promise had not tied my hands, I would 
count this host that comes against us but cakes and fancy 
bread ; ' but perhaps it may prove something different tcw^a 
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what we apprehend.' The men on horseback now came up, and 
raising their lances surrounded Don Quixote in silence, and 
it^ them at his back and breast, menacing him with death. 

: of those on foot, putting his finger to his lips as a sign to 

rTiim to be silent, seized Rocinante's bridle and drew him out of 

I the road, and the others driving Sancho and Dapple before 

I them, and all maintaming a strange silence, followed in the 

[ steps of the one who led Don Quixote. The latter two or three 

times attempted to ask where they were taking him lo and 

"-what they wanted, but the instant he began to open his iips 

V jhey threatened to close them with the points of their lances ; 

and Sancho fared the same way, for the moment he seemed 

about to speak one of those on foot punched him with a goad, 

and Dapple likewise, as if he too wanted lo talk. Night set in, 

they quickened their pace, and the fears of the two prisoners 

grew greater, especially as they heard themselves assailed with 

— 'Get on, ye Troglodytes ;' 'Silence, ye barbarians ;' 'March, 

ye cannibals;' 'No murmuring, ye Scythians;' 'Don't open 

your eyes, ye murderous Polyphemes, ye blood-thirsty lions,' 

and suchlike names with which their captors harassed the ears 

of the wretched master and man. Sancho went along saying to 

himself, 'We, tortolites, barbers, animals! I don't like those 

names at all ; "it's in a bad wind our com is being winnowed j"' 

"misfortune comes upon us all at once like sticks on a dog,"* 

and God grant it may be no worse than them that this unlucky ' 

adventure has in store for us.' 

Don Quixote rode completely dazed, unable with the aid of 
all his wits to make out what could be the meaning of these 
abusive names they called them, and the only conclusion be { 
cjiuld arrive at was that there was no good to be hoped for and 
■'much evil to be feared. And now, about an hour after mid- 
I night, they reached a castle which Don Quixote saw at once 
was the duke's, where they had been but a short time before. 
' God bless me I ' said he, as he recognised Che mansion, ' what 
does this mean ? It is all courtesy and politeness in this house; 
but with the vanquished good turns mto evil, and evil into 

They entered the chief court of the castle and found il 
prepared and titled up in a. style that added to their amazement 
and doubled their fears, as will be seen in the following chapter. 




F THE STRANGEST AND MOST EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE 
THAT BEFELL DON QUIXOTE IN THE WHOLE COURSE OF 
THIS CKEAT HISTORY. 

The horsemen dismounted, and, together with the men on 
fbot, without 3 moment's delay taking up Sancho and Don 
Quixote bodily, tiiey caiTied them into the court, all round which 
near a hundred torches fixed in sockets were burning, besides ' 
above five hundred lamps in the corridors, so that in spite of the 
night, which was somewhat dark, the want of daylight could ttot 
be perceived. In the middle of the court was a catafalque, 
raised about two yards above the ground and covered completely 
by an immense canopy of black velvet, and on the steps all 
round it white wax tapers burned in more than a hundred silver 
candlesticks. Upon the catafalque was seen the dead body of a ,' 
damsel so lovely that by her beauty she made death itself look 
beautiful. She lay with her head resting upon a cushion of 
brocade and crowned with a garland of sweet-smelling flowers 
of divers sorts, her hands crossed upon her bosom, and between 
them a branch of yellow palm of victory.' On one side of" 
the court was erected a stage, where upon two chairs were seated 
two persons who from having crowns on their heads and sceptres 
ia their hands appeared to be kings of some sort, whether real 
or mock ones. By the side of this stage, which was reached by , 
steps, were two other chairs on which the men carrying the""' 
prisoners seated Don Quixote and Sancho, all in silence, and by_ 
signs giving them to understand that they too were to be silent ; 
which, however, they would have been without any signs, for 
their amazement at all they saw held them tongue-tied. And 
now two persons of distinction, who were at once recognised by 
Don Quixote as his hosts the duke and duchess, ascended the"' 
stage attended by a numerous suite, and seated themselves on j 
two gorgeous chairs close to the two kings, as they seemed to 
be. Who would not have been amazed at this? Nor was this' 
all, for Don Quixote had perceived that the dead body on the'"' 
catafalque was that of the fair Altisidora. As the duke and , 
duchess mounted the stage Don Quixote and Sancho rose and 
made them a profound obeisance, which they returned by bowing 
their heads slightly. At this moment an official crossed over,"' 
and approaching Sancho threw over him a robe of black buck- 
ram pamted all over with flames of fire, and taking off his cap 
put upon his head a mitre such as those undergoing the sente 
of the Holy Office wear ; and whispered in his ear that he n 
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not open his lips, or they would put a gag upon him, or take his 
life. Sancho surveyed himself from head to foot and saw him- 
self all ablaze with flames ; but as they did not bum him he 
did not care two farthings for them. He took off the mitre 
and seeing it painted with devils he put it on again, saying 
to himself, 'Well, so fer those don't bum me nor do these carry 
me off.' Don Quixote surveyed him too, and though fear had 
got the better of his faculties, he could not help smiling to see 
the figure Sancho presented. And now from underneath the 
catafalque, so it seemed, there rose a low sweet sound of flutes, 
which, coming unbroken by human voice (for there silence itself 
(tept silence), had a soft and languishing effect. Then, beside 
Ithe pillow of what seemed to be the dead body, suddenly 
appeared a fair youth in a Roman habit, who, to the accompani- 
linent of a harp which be himself played, sang in a sweetj^ ' 
iclear voice these two stanzas ; 

While fair Altisidora, who the sport 

Of cold Don Quixote's cruelty hath been. 

Returns to life, and in this magic court 
The dames in sables come to grace the scene. 

And while her matrons all in seemly sort 
My lady robes in baize and bombazine, 

Her beauty and her sorrows will 1 sing 

With defter quill than touched the Thracian si 

But not in life alone, methinks, to me 

Belongs the office ; Lady, when my tongue 
Is cold in death, believe me unto thee 

My voice shall raise its tributary song. 
My soul, from (his strait prison-house set free. 

As o'er the Stj^gian lake it floats along. 

Thy praises singing still shall hold its way, 

And make the waters of oblivion stay. 

At this point one of the two that looked like kings exclaimed, 

'Enough, enough, divine singer ! It would be an endless task 

to put before us now the death and the charms of the peerless 

Altisidora, not dead as the ignorant world imagines, but living 

in the voice of fame and in the penance which Sancho Panza, 

I here present, has to undergo to restore her to the long-lost light. 

"Do thou, therefore, O Rhadamanthus, who sittest in judgment 

with me in the murky caverns of Dis, as thou knowest all that 

the inscrutable fates have decreed touching the resuscitation of 

this damsel, announce and declare it at once, that the happiness 

we look forward to from her restoration be no longer deferred.' 
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lo soocer had Minos the fellow judge of Rhadamanthus said 
this, than Rhadamanthus rising up said, ' Ho, officials of this 
house, high and low, great and small, make haste hither one 
and all, and print on Sancho's face four-and- twenty smacks, and 
give him twelve pinches and six pin-thrusts in the back and 
arms ; for upon this ceremony depends the restoration of 
Altisidora.' 

On hearing this Sancho broke silence and cried out, ' By all 
that's good, I'll as soon let my face be smacked or handled as 
turn Moor. Body o' me I What has handling my face got to 
do with the resurrection of this damsel ? " The old woman took 
kindly to the blits ;" ' they enchant Dulcinea, and whip me in 
order to disenchant her ; Altisidora dies of ailments God was 
pleased to send her, and to bring her to life again they must 
give me four and -twenty smacks, and prick holes in my body 
with pins, and raise weals on my arms with pinches ! Try those 
jokes on a brother-in-law ■," "I'm an old dog, and 'tus, tus' is 

' Thou shalt die,' said Rhadamanthus in a loud voice ; ' relent, 
thou tiger ; humble thyself, proud Nimrod ; suffer and be silent, 
for no impossibilities are asked of thee; it is not for thee to,_ 
inquire into the difficulties in this matter ; smacked thou must 
be, pricked thou shalt see thyself, and with pinches thou must 
be made to howl. Ho, 1 say, officials, obey my orders ; or by 
the word of an honest man, ye shall see what ye were bom for.' 

At this some six duennas, advancing across the court, made' I 
their appearance in procession, one after the other, four of thern_J 
with spectacles, and all with their right hands uphfted, showing 
four fingers of wrist to make their hands look longer, as is the 
fashion now-a-days. No sooner had Sancho caught sight of 
them than, bellowing like a bull, he exclaimed, 'I might let 
myself be handled by all the world ; hut allow duennas to touch 
me — not a bit of it ! Scratch my face, as my master was served 
in this very castle ; run me through the body with burnished 
daggers ; pinch my arms with red-hot pincers ; I'll bear all in 
patience to serve these gentlefolk ; but I won't let duennas touch 
me, though the devil should carry me off I ' 

Here Don Quixote, too, broke silence, saying to Sancho, '[ 
'Have patience, my son, and gratify these noble persons, and ' 
give all thanks to heaven that it has infused such virtue into thy 
person, that by its sufferings thou canst disenchant the enchanted 
and restore to life the dead.' 

The duennas were now close to Sancho, and he, having 
become more tractable and reasonable, settling himself well in 

1 Frav. 244 In fall it ia, ' and did not lea 
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bis chair presented his face and beard to the first, who deUveied 
him a 5mack very stoutly laid on, and then made him a low 
\ curtsey. 

' Less politeoess and less paint, seaora duenna,' said Sancho ; 

'by God your hands smell of vioegar-wash.' 

^ In fine, all the duennas smacked him and several others of 

I the household pinched him ; but what he could not stand was 

' being pricked by the pins ; and so, apparently out of patience, 

he started up out of his chair, and seizing a lighted torch that 

stood near hini fell upon the duennas and the whole set of his 

, tormentors, exclaiming, ' Begone, ye ministers of hell ; I'm. not 

Ijnade of brass not to feel such out-of-the-way tortures.' 

At this instant Altisidora, who probably was tired of having 
been so long lying on her back, turned on her side; seein|; 
fwhich the bystanders cried out almost with one voice, 'Alti- 
I sidora is alive 1 Altisidora lives I ' 

Rhadamanthus bade Sancho put away his wrath, as the object 

they had in view was now attained. When Don Quixote saw 

r Altisidora move, he went on his knees to Sancho saying to him, 

j ' Now is the time, son of my bowels, not to call thee my squire, 

I for thee to give thyself some of those lashes thou art bound to 

\_l3.y on for the disenchantment of Dulcinea. Now, 1 say, is the 

time when the virtue that is in thee is ripe, and endovved with 

efficacy to work the good that is looked for from thee.' 

To which Sancho made answer, ' That's trick upon trick, I 
think, and not honey upon pancakes ; a nice thing it would be 
for a whipping to come now, on the top of pinches, smacks, and 
pin-proddings I You had better take a big stone and ne it 
round my neck, and pitch me into a well ; 1 should not mind it 
much, if I'm to be always made the cow of the wedding' for the 
cure of other people's ailments. Leave me alone ; or else by 
God I'll fling the whole thing to the dogs, come what may.' 

Altisidora had by this time sat up on the catafalque, and as 
she did so the clarions sounded, accompanied by the flutes, and 
the voices of all present exclaiming, ' Altisidora's alive I Altisi- 
dora lives I ' The duke and duchess and the kings Minos and 
[ Khadamanthus stood up, and all, together with Don Quixote 
land Sancho, advanced to receive her and take her down from 
'the catafalque ; and she, making as though she uere recovering 
'Som a swoon, bowed her head to the duke and duchess and to 
the kings, and looking sideways at Don (Quixote, said to him, 
''tJod forgive thee, insensible knight, for through thy cruelty 1 
have been, to me it seems, more than a thousand years in the 
other world ; and to thee, the most compassionate squire upon 
'earth, I render thanks for the life I am now in possession of. 
■From this day forth, friend Sancho, c .. ■ ■ 
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of mine which I bestow upon thee, to make as many shirts for 
thyself, and if they are not all quite whole, at any rate they are 
all clean.' 

Sancho kissed her hands in gratitude, kneeling, and with the 
mitre in his hand. The duke bade them take it from him, 
and give him back his cap and doublet and remove the flaming 
robe. Sancho begged the duke to let them leave him the robe 
and mitre ; as he wanted to take them home for a token and 
memento of that unexampled adventure. The duchess said 
they must leave them with him ; for he knew already what a 
great friend of his she was. The duke then gave orders that 
the court should be cleared, and that all should retire to their I 
chambers, and that Don Quixote and Sancho should be con- | 
ducted to their old quarters. _ _ — . 



CHAPTER LXX. 

WHICH FOLLOWS SIXTV-NINE AND DEALS WITH MATTERS 
INDISPENSABLE FOR THE CLEAR COMPREHENSION OF 
THIS HISTORY. 

Sancho slept that night in a cot in the same chamber with Don ' 
Quixote, a tning he would have gladly excused if he could, for 
he knew very well that with questions and answers his master 
would not let him sleep, and he was in no humour for talking ' 
much, as he still felt the pain of his late martyrdom, which inter- 
fered with his freedom of speech ; and it would have been more 
to his taste to sleep in a hovel alone, than in that luxurious 
chamber in company. And so well founded did his apprehen- 
sion prove, and so correct was his anticipation, that scarcely 
had his master got into bed when he said, ' What dost thou 
think of to-night's adventure, Sancho? Great and mighty is ' 
the power of cold-hearted scorn, for thou with thine own eyes 
hast seen Altisidora slain, not by arrows, nor by the sword, nor 
by any warlike weapon, nor by deadly poisons, but by the 
thought of the sternness and scorn with which 1 have always 
treated her.' 

' She might have died and welcome,' said Sancho, ' when she 
pleased and how she pleased ; and she might have left me alone, 
for 1 never made her fall in love or scorned her. I don't know 
nor can I imagine how the recovery of Altisidora, a damsel 
more fanciful than wise, can have, as I have said before, anj'- 
thing to do with the sufferings of Sancho Panza. Now I begm 
to see plainly and clearly that there are enchanters a'nd t-&- 
chanted people in the world ; and ma^ GrA itVvJw n\R. ^-(."iw 
diem, since I can't deliver myself j and so \\ie,% ol -jw« ^of^"*"^ 




o let me sleep and not ask me any more questions, miless you 
want me to throw myself out of the window.' 

' Sleep, Sancho my friend,' said Don Quixote, ' if the pin- 
prodding and pinches thou hast received and the smacks 
administered to thee will let thee.' 
'' ' No pain came up to (he insult of the smacks,' said Sancho* 
I 'for the simple reason that it was duennas, confound them, that 
l^ave them to me ; but once more I entreat your worship to let 
me sleep, for sleep is relief from misery to those who are miser- 
able when awake.' 

' Be it so, and God be with thee,' said Don Quixote. 
They fell asleep, both of them, and Ciil Hamet, the author of 
this great history, took this opportunity to record and relate 
what it was that induced the duke and duchess to get up tht 
"elaborate plot that has been described. The bachelor Samson 
I Carrasco, be says, not forgetting how he as the Knight of the 
Mirrors had been vanquished and overthrown by Don Quixote, 
which defeat and overthrow upset all his plans, resolved to try 
his hand again, hoping for better luck than he had before ; and 
so, having learned where Don Quixote was from the page who 
brought the letter and present to Sancho's wife, Teresa Pania, 
he got himself new armour and another horse, and put a white 
moon upon his shield, and to carry his arms he had a mule led 
by a peasant, not by Tom Cecial his former squire for fear he 
should be recognised by Sancho or Don Quixote. He came to 
the duke's castle, and the duke informed him of the road and 
route Don Quixote had taken with the intention of being present 
at the jousts at Saragossa. He told him, too, of the jokes he 
had practised upon him, and of the device for the disenchant- 
ment of Dukinea at the expense of Sancho's backside ; and 
finally he gave him an account of the trick Sancho had played 
upon his master, making him believe that Dukinea was en- 
chanted and turned into a country wench ; and of how the 
duchess, his wife, had persuaded Sancho that it was he himsdf 
who was deceived, inasmuch as Dulcinea was really enchanted ; 
at which the bachelor laughed not a little, and marvelled as 
well at the sharpness and simplicity of Sancho as at the length 
to which Don Quixote's madness went. The duke begged of 
him if he found him {whether he overcame him or not) to return 
that way and let him know the result. This the bachelor did ; 
■^ he set out in quest of Don Quixote, and not finding him at 
^h Saragossa, he went on, and how he fared has been already told. 
^^L^ He returned to the duke's castle and told him all, what the 
^K conditions of the combat were, and how Don Quixote was now, 
^M like a loyal knight-errant, returning to keep his promise of 
^^k retiring to his village for a year, by which time, said the 
^^LbacAe/or, be might perhaps be cured oi \v\^ mai'n**.^-, fex that 
^^■^5 Che object that had \ed h\a\ Vo adopv liit^c iia^giiviw^ t^ *«.. 
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> a. sad thing for a gentleman of such good parts as Don . 
Quixote to be a madman. And so he took his leave of the duke,"" 
and went home to his village to wait there for Don Quixote, who 
was coming after him. Thereupon the duke seized the oppor- 
tunity of practising this mystification upon him ; so much did he 
enjoy everything connected with Sancho and Don Quixote. _ . 
He had the roads about the castle far and near, everywhere he -■ 
thought Don Quixote was likely to pass on his return, occupied | 
by large numbers of his servants on foot and on horseback, who 
were to bring him to the castle, by fair means or foul, if they _^ 
met him. They did meet him, and sent word to the duke, who, 
having already settled what was to be done, as soon as he heard 
of his arrival, ordered the torches and lamps in the court to be 
lit and Altisidora to be placed on the catafalque with all the 
pomp and ceremony that has been described, the whole affair 
being so well arranged and acted that it differed but little from 
reality. And Cid Hamet says, moreover, that for his part he 
considers the concoctors of the joke as crazy as the victims of it, 
and that the duke and duchess were not two fingers' breadth 
removed from being something like fools themselves when they 
took such pains to make game of a pair of fools. 

As for the latter, one was sleeping soundly and the other 
lying awake occupied with his desultory thoughts, when daylight 
came to ihem bringing with it the desire to rise ; for the lazy 
down was never a delight to Don Quixote, victor or vanquished. 
Altisidora, come back from death to life as Don Quixote fancied, 
following up the freak of her lord and lady, entered the chamber, 
crowned with the garland she had worn on the catafalque and 
in arobe of white taffeta embroidered with gold flowers, her hair 
flowing loose over her shoulders, and leaning upon a staff of 
fine black ebony. Don Quixote, disconcerted and in confusion 
at her appearance, huddled himself up and well-nigh covered 
himself altogether with the sheets and counterpane of the bed, 
tongue-tied, and unable to ofTer her any civdity. Altisidora 
seated herself on a chair at the head of the bed, and, after a deep 
sigh, said to him in a feeble, soft voice, ' When women of rank 

I and modest maidens trample honour under foot, and give a 
loose to the tongue that breaks through every impediment, 

' publishing abroad the inmost secrets of their hearts, they are 
reduced to sore extremities. Such a one am I, Senor Don' -| 
Quixote of La Mancha, crushed, conquered, love-smitten, but , 
yet patient under suffering and virtuous, and so much so that 
my heart broke with grief and I lost my life. For the last two 
days I have been dead, slain by the thought of the cruelty with 

Bwluch thou hast treated me, obdurate knight, 

^B. O harder thou than marble Iq nv} ■^XivcA','^ 
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or at least believed lo be dead by all who saw mc ; and had it 
not been that Love, taking pity on me, let my recovery rest 
upon the sufTerings of this good squire, there I should have 
remained in the other world.' 

' Love might very well have lei it rest upon the sufferings of 
my ass, and I should have been obliged to him,' said Sandio. 
' But tell me, seiiora — and may heaven send you a tenderer lover 
than ray master — what did you see in the other world ? What 

§oGs on in hell ? For of course that's where one who dies in 
espair is bound for.' 
'To tell you the truth,' said Altisidora, '1 cannot have died 
outright, for 1 did not go into hell ; had I gone in, it is very 
certain 1 should never have come out again, do what I might 
The truth is, I came to the gate, where some dozen or so of 
devils were playing tennis, all in breeches and doublets, with 
'falling collars trimmed with Flemish bone-lace, and ruffles of 
the same that served them for wristbands, with four fingers' 
breadth of the arm exposed to make their hands look longer ; in 
i_^heir hands they held rackets of fire ; but what amazed me still 
1 more was that books, apparently full of wind and rubbish, 
^erved them for tennis balls, a strange and marvellous thing ; 
this, however, did not astonish me so much as to observe that, 
although with players it is usual for the winners to be glad and 
the losers sorry, there in that game al! were growling, all were 
snarling, and all were cursing one another.' 

'That's no wonder,' said Sancho ; 'for devils, whether playing 
or not, can never be content, win or lose.' 

' Very likely,' said Altisidora ; ' but there is another thing that 
surprises me too, I mean surprised me then, and that was that 
no ball outlasted the first throw or was of any use a second 
time ; and it was wonderful the constant succession there was of 

! books, new and old. To one of them, a brand-new, well-bound 
one, they gave such a stroke that they knocked Che guts out of 
it and scattered the leaves about " See what book that is," 
said one devil to another, and the other replied, " It is the 
I ' Second Part of the History of Don Quixote of La Mancha,' not 
by Cid Hamet, the original author, but by an Aragooese who by 
his own account is of TordesiHas." " Out of this with it," said 
..the first, " and into the depths of hell with it out of my sight" 
" Is it so bad ?" said the other. " So bad is it, " said the lirst, 
" Chat if I had set myself deliberately to make a worse, I could 
not have done it." Then they went on with their game, 
knocking other books about ; and I, having heard them menlicnl 
of Don Quixote whom I love and adore so, took care 
:his vision in my memory.' 

OD it must have been, no doubt,' said Don Quixote, 
is no other I in the wot\d-, \\v\s\vva,OT'j\i'i.s\ietxii{,cKft^ 
; for some time from ba,tid \a W'ni,\i'tt, *&«&■»«, 
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stay long in any, for everj'body gives it a taste of his foot. I 
am not disturbed by hearing that I am wandering in a fantastic 
shape in the darkness of the pit or in the daylight above, for I 
am not the one that history treats of. If it should be good, 
faithful, and true, it will have ages of life; but if it should be 
bad, from its birth to its burial will not be a very long journey.' 

Altisidora was about to proceed with her complaint against 
Don Quixote, when he said to her, ' 1 have several times told ' 
you, seiiora, that it grieves me you should have set your affec- 
tions upon me, as from mine they can only receive gratitude, but 
no return. I was bom to belong to Uulcinea dei Toboso, and 
the fates, if there are any, dedicated me to her; and to suppose" 
that any other beauty can take the place she occupies in my 
heart is to suppose an impossibility. This frank declaration 
should suffice to make you retire within the bounds of your 
modesty, for no one can bind himself to do impossibilities.' -, 

Hearing this, Altisidora, with a show of anger and agitation, J 
exclaimed, 'God's lifel Don Stockfish, soul of a mortar, stoneof ' 
a date, more obstinate and obdurate than a clown asked a favour | 
when he has his quoit over the peg,' if 1 fall upon you I'll tear 
your eyes out I Do you fancy, then, Don Vanquished, Don;^ 
Cudg'elled, that I died for your sake? All that you have seen ' 
to-night has been make-believe ; I'm not the woman to let the 
black of my nail suffer for such a camel, much less die!' 

'That I can well believe,' said Sancho; 'for al! that about 
lovers pining to death is absurd ; they may talk of it, but as for 
doing it — Judas may believe that !'- 

While they were talking, the musician, singer, and poet, who 
had sung the two stanzas given above came in, and making a 

Ejfound obeisance to Don Quixote said, ' Will your worship, sir 
ight, reckon and retain me in the number of your most faithful 
servants, for I have long been a great admirer of yours, as well 
because of your fame as because of your achievements?' 

' Will your worship tell me who you are,' replied Don Quixote, 
' so that my courtesy may be answerable to your desertsP' 

The young man replied that he was the musician and songster 
of the night before. 

' Of a truth,' said Don Quixote, ' your worship has a most 
excellent voice ; but what you sang did not seem to me very 
much to the purpose; for what have Garcilaso's stanzas to do"' 
with the death of this ladyf 

' Don't be surprised at that,' returned the musician ; ' for with 
the callow poets of our day the way is for every one to write as 
he pleases and pilfer where he chooses, whether it be germane 
to the matter or not, and now-a-days there is no piece of silU- 
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duke and duchess, who Ci 

followed a long and delightful c 

which Sancho said so many droll and saucy things that he left 

jhe duke and duchess wondering not only at his simplicity but 

r at his sharpness. Don Quixote begged their permission to take 

! his departure that same day, inasmuch as for a vanquished 

( knight like himself it was fitter he should live Jn a pig-sty 

than in a royal palace. They gave it very readily, and the 

; duchess asked him if Altisidora was in his good graces. 

He replied, 'Senora, let me tell your ladyship that this 
'damsel's ailment comes entirely of idleness, and the cure for " 
i la honest and constant employment. She herself has told o 
that lace is worn in hell ; and as she must know how to make 
il, let it never be out of her hands ; for when she is occupied in 
shifting the bobbins to and fro, the image or images of what she 
loves will not shift to and fro in her thoughts ; this is the truth, 
this is my opinion, and this is my advice.' 

' And mine,' added Sancho ; ' for i never in all my life saw a 

I lace-maker that died for love ; when damsels are at work their 

I minds are more set on finishing their tasks than on thinking of 

L their loves. I speak from my own experience ; for when I'm 

digging I never think of my old woman ; I mean my Teresa 

Panza, whom I love better than my own eyelids.' 

' You say well, Sancho,' said the duchess, ' and I will take care 

that my Altisidora employs herself henceforward in needlework 

of some sort; for she is extremely expert at it' 

p "'There is no occasion to have recourse to that remedy, seiiora,' 

said Altisidora ; ' for the mere thought of the cruelty with which 

I this vagabond villain has treated me will suffice to blot him out 

of my memory without any other device ; with your highness's 

leave I will retire, not to have before my eyes, I won't say his 

t ;uefu] countenance, but his abominable u^ly looks.' 

' That reminds me of the common saying, that " he that rails 
is ready to forgive,"' ^ said the duke. 

Altisidora then, pretending to wipe away her tears with a 
handkerchief, made an obeisance to her master and mistress and 
quitted the room. 

'Ill luck betide thee, poor damsel,' said Sancho, 'ill hick 

betide theet Tbou hast fallen in with a sou! as dry as a rush 

and a heart as hard as oak ; had il been me, i'faith "another 

cock would have crowed to thee."' 

So the conversation came to an end, and Don Quixote dressed 

:f and dined with the duke and duchess, and set out the 

# same evening. 
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The vanquished and afflicted Don Quixote went along very 
downcast in one respect and very happy in another. His sad- 
ness arose from his defeat, and his satisfaction from the thought 
of the virtue that lay in Sancho, as had been proved by the re- 
surrection of Altisidora ; though it was with difficulty he could 
persuade himself that the love-smitten damsel had been really 
dead. Sancho went along anything but cheerful, for it grieved - 
him that Altisidora had not kept her promise of giving him the 
smocks ; and Cuming this over in his mind he said to his master, 
' Surely, senor, I'm the most unlucky doctor in the world ; 
there's many a. physician that, after killing the sick man he had 
to cure, requires to be paid for his work, though it is only sign- 
ing a bit of a list of medicines, that the apothecary and not he 
makes up, and, there, his labour is over ; but with me, though 
to cure somebody else costs me drops of blood, smacks, pinches, 
pin-proddings, and whippings, nobody gives me a farthing. 
Well, I swear by all that's good if they put another patient into 
my hands, they'll have to grease them for me before 1 cure 
him ; for " it's by his singing the abbot gets his dinner,"' and 
I'm not going to believe that heaven has bestowed upon me 
the virtue I have, that 1 should deal it out to others all for 
nothing.' 

' Thou art right, Sancho my friend,' said Don Quixote, ' and 
Altisidora has behaved very badly in not giving thee the smocks 
she promised ; and although that virtue of thine is gratis data 
— as it has cost thee no study whatever, any more than such 
study as thy personal sufferings may be— I can say for myself 
that if thou wouldst have payment for the lashes on account of 
the disenchantment of Dulcinea, I would have given it to thee 
freely ere this. I am not sure, however, whether payment will 
comport with the cure, and 1 would not have the reward inter- 
fere with the medicine. Still, I think there will be nothing lost 
by trying it ; consider how much thou wouldst have, Sancho, 
and whip thyself at once, and pay thyself down with thine own 
hand, as thou hast money of mine.' 

At this proposal Sancho opened his eyes and his ears a 
palm's breadth wide, and in his heart very readily acquiesced in 
whipping himself, and said he to his master, ' Very well then, 
.sei5or, 1 11 hold myself in readiness to gratify your worship's 
jpshes if I'm to profit by it ; for the love of my wife and children 



Ifbrces me to seem grasping. Let your worship say how mucli 
[you will pay me for each lash I give myself.' 

' If, Sancho,' replied Don Quixote, ' 1 were to requite ihee 
as the importance and nature of the cure deserves, the trea- 
sures of Venice, the mines of Potosi, would be insufficient 
to pay thee. See what thou hast of mine, and put a price on 
each lash.' 
• ' Of them,' said Sancho, ' there are three thousand three 
( hundred and odd ; of these I have given myself five, the rest 
remain ; let the five go for the odd ones, and let us take the 
three thousand three hundred, which at a quarter real apiece 
^or I will not take less though the whole world should bid me) 
(' mate three thousand three hundred quarter reals ; the three 
"thousand are one thousand five hundred half reals, which make 
seven hundred and fifty reals ; and the three hundred make a 
hundred and fifty half reals, which come to seventy-five reals, 
I which added to the seven hundred and fifty make eight hundred 
. and twenty-five reals in all. These I will stop out of what I 
have belonging to your worship, and I'll return home rich and 
content, though well whipped, for "there's no taking trout"' — 
but I say no more.' 

'O blessed Sancho! O dear Sancho 1' said Don Quixote; 
'how we shall be bound to serve thee, Dukinea and I, all the 
days of our lives that heaven may grant us ! If she returns to 
her lost shape (and it cannot be but that she will) her misfortune 
will have been good fortune, and my defeat a most happy 
.triumph. But look here, Sancho ; when wilt thou begin the 
scourging ? For if thou wilt make short work of it, 1 will give 
thee a hundred reals over and above.' 

'When?' said Sancho; 'this night without fail. Let your 
worship order it so that we pass it out of doors and in the open 
air, and I'll scarify myself.' 

Night, longed for by Don Quixote with the greatest anxietyin 
the world, came at last, though it seemed 1o him that the wheels 
of Apollo's car had broken down, and that the day was drawing 
itself out longer than usual, just as is the case with lovers, who 
never make the reckoning of their desires agree with time. 
They made iheir way at length in among some pleasant trees 
that stood a little dislance fi-om the road, and there vacating 
Bocinante's saddle and Dapple's pack-saddle, they stretched 
themselves on the green grass and made their supper oiT 
Sancho's stores, and he making a powerful and flexible whip 
out of Dapple's halter and headstall retreated about twen^ 
paces from his master among some beech trees. Don Quixote 
seeing him march off with such resolution and spirit, said to him, 
'Take care, my friend, not to cut thyself to pieces ; allow the 
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lashes to wait for one anotlier, and do not be in so great a 
hurry as to run thyself out of breath midway ; I mean, do not 
lay on so strenuously as to make thy life fail thee before thou 
hast reached the desired number ; and that thou mayest not 
lose by a card too much or too little, I will station myself apart 
and count on my rosary here the lashes thou givest thyself 
May heaven help thee as thy good intention deserves.' 

' Pledges don't distress a good paymaster,' ' said Sancho ; 
' I mean to lay on in such a way as without killing myself 
to hurt myself, for in that, no doubt, lies the essence of this 
miracle.' 

He then stripped himself from the waist upwards, and snatch-" 
lug up the rope he began to lay on and Don Quixote to count 
the lashes. He might have given himself six or eight when he 
began to think the joke no trifle, and its price very low ; and 
holding his hand for a moment, he told his master thai he cried 
off on the score of a blind bargain, for each of those lashes 
ought to be paid for at the rate of half a real instead of a 
quarter. 

' Go on, Sancho ray friend, and be not disheartened,' said Don 
Quixote ; 'for I double the stakes as to price.' 

' In that case,' said Sancho, 'in God's hand be it, and let it 
rain lashes.' But the rogue no longer laid them on his 
shoulders, but laid on to the trees, with such groans every now 
and then, that one would have thought at each of them his sou! 
was being plucked up by the roots. Don Quixote, touched to 
the heart, and fearing he might make an end of himself, and 
that through Sancho's imprudence he might miss his own 
object, said to him, ' As thou livest, my friend, let the matter 
rest where it is, for the remedy seems to me a very rough one, 
and it will be well to have patience ; " Zamora was not won in 
an hour."' If I have not reckoned wrong thou hast given thy- 
self over a thousand iashes ; that is enough for the present ; for 
the ass, to put it in homely phrase, bears the load, but not the 
overload.' " 

'No, no, senor,' replied Sancho; 'it shall never be said of 
me, "The money paid, the arms broken;"* go back a little 
further, your worship, and let me give myself at any rate a 
thousand lashes more ; for in a couple of bouts like this we 
shall have finished off the lot, and there will be even cloth to 

' As thou art in such a willing mood,' said Don Quixote, ' may 
heaven aid thee ; lay on and I'll retire.' 

Sancho returned to his task with so much resolution that he 
soon had the bark stripped off several trees, such was the 
severity with which he whipped himself -, aTid « * 
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his voice, and giving a beec:h a tremendous lash, lie cried out, 
' Here dies Samson, and all with liini ! ' ' 

At the sound of his piteous cry and of the stroke of the cruel 
lash, Don Quixote ran to him at once, and seizing the twisted 
TBalter that served him for a courhash, said to him, ' Heaven 
forbid, Sanclio my friend, that to please me thou shouldst lose 
thy life, which is needed for the support of thy wife and 
' children ; let Dulcinea wait for a better opportunity, and I will 
content myself with a hope soon to be realised, and have 
patience until thou hast gained fresh strength so as to (inisb off 
this business to the satisfaction of everybody.' 

' As your worship will have it so, seiior,' said Sancho, ' so be 
it ; but throw yoiu- cloak over my shoulders, for I'm sweating 
and I don't want to take cold ; it's a risk that novice disciplinants 

Don Quixote obeyed, and stripping himself covered Sancbo, 

who slept until the sun woke him ; they then resumed their 

journey, which for the time being they brought lo an end at a 

rvillage that lay three leagues farther on. They dismounted at 

I a hostelry which Don Quixote recognised as such and did not 

I take to be a castle with moat, turrets, portcullis, and drawbridge; 

\ for ever since he had been vanquished he talked more rationally 

Ijabout everything, as will be shown presently. They quartered 

^Tnm in a room on the ground floor, where in place of leather 

"hangings there were pieces of painted serge such as they 

. commonly use in villages. On one of them was painted 1^ 

'Some very poor hand the Rape of Helen, when the bold guest 

, carried her off from Menelaus, and on the other was the story 

; of Dido and ^neas, she on a high tower, as though she were 

making signals with a half sheet to her fugitive guest who was 

out at sea flying in a frigate or brigantine. He noticed in the 

two stories that Helen did not go very reluctantly, for she was 

laughing slyly and roguishly ; but the fair Dido was shown 

dropping tears the siie of walnuts from her eyes. Don Quixote 

(""its he looked at them observed, ' Those two ladies were very 

' unfortunate not lo have been bom in this age, and 1 unfortunate 

above all men not to have been born in theirs. Had I fallen in 

with those gentlemen, Troy would not have been burned or 

Carthage destroyed, for it would have been only for me to slay 

Paris, and all these misfortunes would have been avoided.' 

' I'll lay a bet,' said Sancho, ' that before long there won't be 
a tavern, roadside inn, hostelry, or barber's shop where the story 
of our doings won't be painted up ; but I'd like it painted by die 
hand of a better painter than pamted these.' 

'Thou art right, Sancho,' said Don Quixote, 'for this 
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s like Orbaneja, a painter there was at Ubeda, who when they 
asked him what he was painting, used to say, " Whatever it may 
turn out ; " and if he chanced to paint a cock he would write 
under it, "This is a cock," for fear they might think it was a 
fox. The painter or writer, for it's all the same, who published--' 
the history of this new Don Quixote that has come out, must 
have been one of this sort I think, Sancho, for he painted or 
wrote " whatever it might turn out ; " or perhaps he is like a poet 
called Mauleon that was about the Court some years ago, who 
used to answer at random whatever he was asked, and on one 
asking him what Deum de Deo meant, replied Di donde diere. ' 
But, putting this aside, tell me, Sancho, hast thou a mind to 
have another turn at thyself to-night, and wouldst thou rather 
have it indoors or in the open air?' 

'Egad, seiior,' said Sancho, 'for what I'm going to give my- 
self, it comes all the same to me whether it is in a house or in 
the fields ; still I'd hke it to be among trees ; for' I think they 
are company for me and help me to bear my pain wonder- 
folly.' 

'And yet It must not be, Sancho ray friend,' said Don 
Quixote ; ' but, to enable thee to recover strength, we must keep 
it for our own village ; for at the latest we shall gel there the 
day after to-morrow.' 

Sancho said he might do as he pleased ; but that for his own 
part he would like to finish off the business quickly before his 
blood cooled and while he had an appetite, because 'in delay 
there is apt to be danger ' very often, and ' praying to God and 
plying the hammer,' and ' one " take " was better than two " I'll 
give thee's," ' and ' a sparrow in the hand than a vulture on the 

' For God's sake, Sancho, no more proverbs ! ' exclaimed Don 
Quixote ; ' it seems to me thou art becoming sicut erat again ; , 
speak in a plain, simple, straightforward way, as I have often 
told thee, and thou wilt find the good of it.' ^ 

' I don't know what bad luck it is of mine,' said Sancho, ' but 
I can't utter a word without a proverb, or a proverb that is not 
as good as an argument to my mind ; however, 1 mean to mend 
if I can ;' and so for the present the conversation ended. 

IS applied to saything said or done at llBp- 
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CHAPTER LXXll. 

OF HOW DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO REACHED THEIR VlLLACl 

All that day Don Quixote and Sancho remained in the village 
and inn wailing for night, the one to finish off his task of 
scourging in the open country, the other to see it accomplished, 
I'fot therein lay the accomplishment of his wishes. Meanwliile 
,' there arrived at the hostelry a traveller on horseback with three 
! or four servants, one of whom said to him who appeared to ' 

Lthe master, ' Here, Sefior Don Alvaro Tarfe, your worship may 
take your siesta to-day ; the quarters seem dean and cool.' 

When he heard this Don Quixote said to Sancho, ' Look here, 
Sancho ; on turning over the leaves of that book of the Second 
Part of my history I think I came casually upon this r 
Don Alvaro Tarfe.' 

' Very likely,' said Sancho ; ' we had better let him dismount, 
and by-and-by we can ask about it.' 

The gentleman dismounted, and the landlady gave him a room 
on the ground Roor opposite Don Quixote's and adorned with 
painted serge hangings of tbe same sort. The newly amved 
gentleman put on a summer coat, and coming out to the gate- 
way of the hostelry, which was wide and cool, addressing Don 
Quixote, who was pacing up and down there, he asked, 'In what 
direction is your worship bound, gentle sir?' 

' To a village near this which is my own village,' replied Don 
Quixote ; ' and your worship, where are you bound for ?' 

' I am going to Granada, seiior,' said the gentleman, ' to my 
own country.' 

'And 3 goodly countiy,' said Don Quixote ; 'but will your 
worship do me the favour of telling me your name, for it strikes 
me it is of more importance to me to know it than I can well tell 

' My name is Don Alvaro Tarfe,' replied the traveller. 

To which Don Quixote returned, ' I have no doubt whatever 
that your worship is that Don Alvaro Tarfe who appears in print 
in the Second Part of the history of Don Quixote of La Mancha, 
lately printed and published by a new author.' 

' I am the same,' replied the gentleman ; 'and that same Don 
Quixote, the principal personage in the said history, was a veiy 
great friend of mine, audit was 1 who took him away from home, 
or at least induced him to come to some jousts that were to be 
held at Sara^ossa, whither 1 was going myself; indeed, I showed 
him many kindnesses, and saved him from having his shoulders 
touched up by the executioner because of his extreme r: " 
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'Tell me, Senor Don AJvaro,' said Don Quixote, 'am 1 a 
like that Don Quixote you talk of?" 

' No indeed,' replied the traveller, ' not a biL' ' 

' And that Don Quixote^' said our one, ' had he with him a— > 
squire called Sancho Panzai" 1 

' He had,' said Don Alvaro ; 'but though he had the name of / 
being very droll, I never heard htm say anything that had any / 
drollery in it' __--■' 

'That 1 can well beheve,' said Sancho at this, 'for to come 
out with drolleries is not in everybody's line ; and thai Sancho 
your worship speaks of, gentle sir, must be some great scoundrel, 
dunderhead, and thief, all in one ; for I am the real Sancho 
Panza, and I have more drolleries than if it rained them ; let 
your worship only try ; come along with me for a year or so, 
and you will tind they fall from me at every turn, and so rich 
and so plentiful that though mostly I tlon't know what I'm 
saying I make everybody that hears me laugh. And the real 
Don Quixote of La Mancha, the famous, the valiant, the wise, 
the lover, the righter of wrongs, the |;uardian of minors and 
orphans, the protector of widows, the killer of damsels, he who 
has for his sole mistress the peerless Dujcinea del Toboso, is 
this gentleman before you, my master i all other Don Quixotes 
and all other Sancho Panias are dreams and mockeries.' 

' By God I believe it,' said Don Alvaro ; ' for you have uttered H 
more drolleries, my friend, in the few words you have spoken ^H 
than the other Sancho Panza in all I ever heard from him, and ^H 
they were not a few. He was more greed;^' than well-spoken, ^H 
and m«e dull than droll ; and I am convinced that the en- ^ 
chanters who persecute Don Quixote the Good have been trying 
to persecute me with Don Quixote the Bad. But I don't know . 
what to say, for I am ready to swear I left him shut up in 
Casa del Nuncio at Toledo,' and here another Don Quixote 
turns op, though a very ditferent one from mine.' 

'I don't know whether I am good,' said Don Quixote, 'but I I 
C3D safely say I am not " the Bad ; " and to prove it, let me tell •! 
I TOO, Senor Don Alvaro Tarfe, I have never Ln my life been iti 1 
iSara^Ossa ; so far from that, when it was told me that this I 
; imaginary Don Quixote had been present at the jousls in that J 
city, I declined to enter it, in order to drag his falsehood before J 
the face of the world; and so I went on straight to Barcelonaj ^ 
the treasure-house of courtesy, haven of strangers, asylum of thtt I 
poor, home of the valiant, champion of the wronged, pleasant | 
exchange of firm friendships, and city unrivalled in site and | 
beauty. And though the adventures that befell me there a 
iiiot by any means matters of enjoyment, but rather of regret, ! 
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do not regret them, simply because I have seen it. In a word, 
Seiior Don Alvaro Tarfe, I am Don Quixote of La. Mancha, the 
one that fame speaks of, and not the unlucky one that has 
attempted to usurp my name and deck himself out in my ideas. 
I entreat your worship by your devoir as a gentleman to be so 
good as to make a declaration before the alcalde of tbis village 
that you never in all your life saw me until now, and that neither 
am 1 the Don Quixote in print in the Second Part, nor this 
Sancho Panza, my squire, the one your worship knew.' 

'That I will do most willingly,' replied Don Alvaro ; 'though 
it amazes me to find two Don Quixotes and two Sancho Panias 
at once, as much alike in name as they differ in demeanour ; 
and again I say and declare that what I saw I cannot have seen, 
and that what happened me cannot have happened.' 

' No doubt your worship is enchanted, like my lady Dulcinea 
del Toboso,' said Sancho ; ' and would to heaven your dis- 
enchantment rested on my giving myself another three thousand 
and odd lashes like what I'm giving myself for her, for I'd lay 
them on without looking for anything.' 

' 1 don't understand that about the lashes,' said Don Alvaro. 
Sancho replied that it was a long story to tell, but he would tell 
him if they happened to be going the same road. 

By this dinner-time arrived, and Don Quixote and Don Alvaro 
dined together. The alcalde of the village came by chance into 
the inn together with a notary, and Don Quixote laid a petition 
before him, showing that it was requisite for his rights that Don 
Alvaro Tarfe, the gentleman there present, should make a 
declaration before him that he did not know Don Quixote of La 
Mancha, also there present, and that he was not the one that 
was in print in a history entitled ' Second Part of Don Quixote 
of La Mancha, by one Avellaneda of Tordesillas.' The alcalde 
finally put it in legal form, and the declaration was made with 
all the formalities required in iuch cases, at which Don Quixote 
and Sancho were in high delight, as if a declaration of the sort 
was of any great importance to them, and as if their words and 
deeds did not plainly show the difference between the two Don 
Quixotes and the two Sanchos. Many civilities and ofiers of i 
service were exchanged by Don Alvaro and Don Quixote, in the 
course of which the great Manchegan displayed such good taste 
that he disabused Don Alvaro of the error he was under ; and 
he, on his part, felt convinced he must have been enchanted, 
now that he had been brought in contact with two such opposite 
Don Quixotes. 

Evening came, they set out from the village, and after about 

half a league two roads branched off, one leading to Don 

Quixote's village, the other the road Don Alvaro was t 

follow. In this short iniervil Dow QuvsjiW.iQ\A.\\mQf his at 
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aJl which threw Don Alvaro inio fresh ama^emenl, and embrac- 
ing Don Quixote and Sancho he went his way, and Don 
Quixote went his. That night he passed among trees again in-- 
order to give Sancho an opportunity of working out his penance, \ 
which he did in the same fashion as the night before, at the 
expense of the bark of the beech trees much more than of his . 
back, of which he took such good care that the lashes would 
not have knocked off a fly had there been one there. The 
duped Don Quixote did not miss a single stroke of the count, 
and he found that together with those of the night before they 
made up three thousand and twenty-nine The sun apparently 
had got up early to witness the sacrifice, and with his light they 
resumed their journey, discussing the deception practised on 
Don Alvaro, and saying how well done it was to have taken his 
declaration before a magistrate in such an unimpeachable form. 
That day and night they travelled on, nor did anything worth 
mention happen them, unless it was that in the course of the i 
night Sancho finished off his task, whereat Don Quivotc was^ 
beyond measure joyful. He watched for daylight, to see if' 
along the road he should fall in with his already disenchanted 
lady Dulcinea ; and as he pursued his journey there was no 
woman he met that he did not go up to, to see if she was Dulcinea 
del Toboso, as he held it absolutely certain that Merlin's, 
promises could not lie. Full of these thoughts and anxieties, 
Aey ascended a rising ground wherefrom they descried their 
own village, at the sight of which Sancho fell on his knees ex- 
claiming, ' Open thine eyes, longed-for home, and see how thy 
son Sancho Pania comes back to thee, if not very rich, very 
well whipped! Open thine arms and receive, too, thy son Don 
Quixote, who, if he comes vannuished by the arm of another, 
comes victor over himself, whicn, as he himself has told me, is 
the greatest victory anyone can desire. I'm bringing back 
money, for if 1 was well whipped, f went mounted hke a gentle- 

' Have done with these fooleries,' said Don Quixote ; ' let us ' 
push on straight and get to our own place, where we will give 
free range to our fancies, and settle our plans for our future 
pastoral life.' 

With this they descended the slope and directed their steps 
to their village. 

I Em. 39. 
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F THE OMENS DON QUIXOTE HAD AS HE ENTERED HIS OWN 
VILLAGE, AND OTHER INCIDENTS THAT EMBELLISH AND 
GIVE A COLOUR TO THIS GREAT F 

r fAT the entrance of the village, so says Cid Hamet, Don Quixote 
I Haw two boys quarrelling on the village threshing-floor, one of 
whom said to the other, 'Take it easy, PeriquiUo ; thou shalt 
never see it again as long as thou livest.' 

Don Quixote heard this, and said he to Sancho, ' Dost thoD 

not mark, friend, what that boy said, "Thou shalt never see it 

again as long as thou livest"?' 

' Well,' said Sancho, ' what does it matter if the boy said so ? ' 

r ' What 1 ' said Don Quixote, ' dost thou not see that, applied 

' to the object of my desires, the words mean that 1 am never to 

' see Dulcmea more?' 

Sancho was about to answer, when his attention was diverted 
by seeing a hare come flying across the plain pursued by several 
greyhounds and sportsmen. In its terror it ran to take shelter 
and bide itself under Dapple. Sancho caught it alive and 
presented it to Don Quixote, who was saying, 'Malum sigftmiii, 
malum dgnum .' a hare flies, greyhounds chase it, Dulcinea 

Your worship's a strange man,' said Sancho; 'let's take it 
for granted that this hare is Dulcinea, and these greyhounds 
chasmg it the malignant enchanters who turned her into a 
country wench ; she files, and I catch her and put her into your 
worship's hands, and you hold her in your arms and cherish 
her ; what bad sign is that, or what ill omen is there to be 
found here?' 

The two boys who had been quarrelling came over to look at 
the hare, and Sancho asked one of them what their quarrel was 
about. He was answered by the one who had said, ' Thou shalt 
never see it again as long as thou livest,' that he had taken a 
fcage full of crickets from the other boy, and did not mean to 
give it back to him as long as he lived. Sancho took out four 
cuartos from his pocket and gave them to the boy for the cage, 
which he placed in Don Quixote's hands, saying, ' There, seiior ! 
there are the omens broken and destroyed, and they have no 
more to do with our aflairs, to my thinking, fool as I am, than 
with last year's clouds i and if 1 remember rightly I have heard 
the curate of our village say that it does not become Christians 
or sensible people to give any heed to these silly things ; and 
even you yourself said the same to me some time ago, telling 
me that all Christians who minded omens were fools ; but 
there's no need of making wards abaoA \l ■, IM us push on and 
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The sportsmen came up and asked for their hare, which Don 
Qaixote gave them. They then went on, and upon the green at 
the entrance of the town they came upon the curate and the 
bachelor Samson Carrasco busy with their breviaries. It should 
be mentioned that Sancho had thrown, by way of a sumpter- 
cloth, over Dapple and over the bundle of armour, the buckram 
robe painted with flames which they had put upon him at the 
duke's castle the night Altisidora came back to life. He had 
also fixed the mitre on Dapple's head, the oddest transformation 
and decoration that ever ass in the world underwent. They 
were at once rect^ised by both the curate and the bachelor, 
who came towards them with open arms. Don Quixote dis-., 
mounted and received them with a. close embrace ; and the 
boys, who are lynxes that nothing escapes, spied out the ass's 
initre and came running to see it, calling out to one another, 
' Come hei'e, boys, and see Sancho Panza's ass figged out finer 
than Mingo,' and Don Quixote's beast leanei' than ever.' 

So at length, with the boys capering round them, and accom- 
panied by the curate and the bachelor, they made their entrance 
into the town, and proceeded to Don Qui.tote's house, at the 
door of which they found his housekeeper and niece, whom the 
news of his arrival had already reached. It had been brought 
to Teresa Panza, Sancho's wife, as well, and she with her hair 
all loose and half naked, dragging Sanchica her daughter by the 
hand, ran out to meet her husband ; but seeing him coming in" 
by no means as good case as she thought a governor ought to 
be, she said to him, ' How is it you come this way, husband ? It 
seems to me you come tramping and footsore, and looking more 
like a disorderly vagabond than a governor.' 

' Hold your tongue, Teresa,' said Sancho ; 'often where there 
are pegs there are no flitches ;'■' let's go into the house and 
there you'll hear strange things. 1 bring money, and that's 
the main thing, got by my own industry without wronging 
anybody.' 

' You bring the money, my good husband,' said Teresa, ' and 
no matter whether it was got this way or that ; for, however you 
may have got it, you'll not have brought any new practice into 
the world.' 

Sanchica embraced her father and asked him if he brought 
her anything, for she had been looking out for him as for the 
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showers of May ; and ihe taking hold of him by the girdle on 

on_e side, and his wife by the hand, while the daughter led 

"Dapple, they made for their house, leaving Don Quixote in his, 

[ in the hands of his niece and housekeeper, and in the company 

l^f the curate and the bachelor. 

Don Quixote at once, without any regard to time or season, 
r withdrew in private with the bachelor and the curate, and in a 
I few words told them of his defeat, and of the engagement he 
^aa under not to quit his village for a year, which he meant to 
^eep to the letter without departing a hair's breadth from it, as 
became a knight-errant bound by scrupulous good faith and the 
flaws of knight-errantry ; and of how he thought of turning 
Ubepherd for that year, and taking his diversion in the solitude 
of the fields, where he could with perfect freedom give range 
to his thoughts of love while he followed the virtuous pastoral 
calling ; and he besought them, if they had not a great deal 
to do and were not prevented by more important business, to 
consent to be his companions, for he would buy sheep enough to 
qualify them for shepherds ; and the most important point of the 
whole affair, he could tell them, was settled, for he had given 
them names that would fit them to a T. The curate asked what 
they were. Don Quixote replied that hehimself was tobecalled 
the shepherd Quixolii, and the bachelor the shepherd Carrascon, 
and the curate the shepherd Curiambro, and Sancho Panra the 
shepherd Pancino. 

Both were astounded at Don Quixote's new craze ; however, 
lest he should once more make off out of the village from them 
I in pursuit of his chivalry, they, trusting that in the course of the 
■ year he might be cured, fell in with his new project, applauded 
I his crazy idea as a bright one, and offered to share the life tvith 
LJum- ' And what's more,' said Samson Carrasco, ' 1 am, as all 
the world knows, a very famous poet, and I'll be always making 
verses, pastoral, or courtly, or as it may come into my head, lo 
pass away our time in those secluded regions where we shall be 
' roaming. But what is most needful, sirs, is that each of us 
should choose the name of the shepherdess he means to glorify 
in his verses, and that we should not leave a tree, be it ever so 
hard, without writing up and carving her name on it, as is the 
habit and custom of love-smitten shepherds.' 
"_''That's the very thing,' said Don Quixote; 'though 1 am 
'relieved from lookmg for the name of an imaginary shepherdess, 
for [here's the peerless Dulcinea del Toboao, the glory of these 
trook-sides, the ornament of these meadows, the mainstay of 
beauty, the cream of all the graces, and, in a word, the being to 
whom all praise is appropriate, be it ever so hyperbolical.' 

'Very true,' said the curate; 'but we the others must look 
tbout for accommodating sViep^etAe^SLes ».\\as. •nvU a 
one way or another.' 
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' And,' added Samson Carrasco, ' if they fail us, we can call 
them by the names of the ones in print that the world is filled 
with, Filidas, Amarilises, Dianas, Fleridas, Galateas, Belisardas ; 
for as they sell them in the market-places we may fairly buy them 
and make them our own. If my lady, or I should say my 
shepherdess, happens to be called Ana, I'll sing her praises 
under the naote of Anarda, and if Francisca, I'll call her Fran- 
cenia, and if Lucia, Lucinda, for it all comes to the same thin^ ; 
and Sancho Panza, if he joins this fratemily, may glorify his wife 
Teresa Panza as Teresaina.' 

Don Quixote laughed at the adaptation of the name, and thfi 
curate bestowed vast praise upon the worthy and honourable 
resolution he had made, and again offered to bear him company 
all the time that be could spare from his imperative duties. And 
so they took their leave of him, recommending and beseeching 
him to take care of his health and treat himself to a generous diet. 

It so happened his niece and housekeeper overheard all the 
three of them said ; and as soon as they were gone they both of_ 
them came in to Don Quixote, and said the niece, 'What's this, \ 
uncle ? Now that we were thinking you had come back to stay ,' 
at home and lead a quiet respectable life there, are you going to , 
get into fresh entanglements, and turn " young shepherd, thou 
that coniest here, young shepherd going there?"' Nay I 
indeed " the straw is too hard now to make pipes of.""' 

' And,' added the housekeeper, ' will your worship be able to 
bear, out in the fields, the heats of summer, and the chills of 
winter, and the howling of the wolves? Not you ; for that's a 
life and a business for hardy men, bred and seasoned to such 
work almost from the time they were in swaddling- clothes. 
Why, to make choice of evils, it's better to be a knight-errant 
than a shepherd ! Look here, senor ; take my advice — and I'm , 
not giving it to you full of bread and wine, but fasting, and with 
fifty years upon my head^stay at home, look after your affairs, 
go often to confession, be good to the poor, and upon my soul b^-' 
it if any evil comes to you.' 

' Hold your peace, my daughters,' said Don Quixote ; ' I 
know very well what my duty is ; help me to bed, for 1 don't feel 
very well ; and rest assured that, knight-errant now or wandering 
shepherd to be, I shall never fail to have a care for your interests,- 
as you will see in the end.' And the good wenches (for that 
they undoubtedly were), the housekeeper and niece, helped him 
to bed, where they gave him something to eat and made him as 
comfortable as possible. 

[0 of FranoigoD de Oc^b. 




s can last for ever, but all tends e 
downwards from its beginning to its end, and above 
life, and as Don Quixote's enjoyed no special dispensa 
heaven to stay its course, its end and close came when he least 
rrooked for it. For — whether it was of the dejection the thought 
of his defeat produced, or of heaven's wil! that so ordered it — a 
fever settled upon him and kept him in his bed for six. days, 
"during which he was often visited by his friends the curate, the 
bachelor, and the barber, while his good squire Sancho Pania 
never i]uitted his bedside. They, persuaded that it was grief 
at finding himself vanquished, and the object of his heart, the 
liberation and disenchantment of Dulcinea, uitattained, that kept 
him in this slate, strove by all the means in their power to cheer 
him up ; the bachelor bidding him lake heart and get up to 
begin his pastoral life, for which he himself, he said, had already 
composed an eclogue that would take the shine out of all San- 
naiaro^ had ever written, and had bought with his own money 
two famous dogs to guard the flock, one called Barcino and the 
other Butron, which a herdsman of Quintanar had sold him. 

But for all this Don Quixote could not sh^e off his sadness. 
His friends called in the doctor, who felt his pulse and was not 
very well satisfied with it, and said that at all events it would be 
as well for;^im to attend to the health of his soul^ for that of his 
body was in a bad way. Don Quixote heard this calmly ; but 
not so his housekeeper, his niece, and his squire, who fell weep- 
ing bitterly, as if they had him lying dead before them. The 
doctor's opinion was that melancholy and depression were bring- 
ing him to his end. Don Quixote begged them to leave him to 
himself, as he had a wish to sleep a little. They obeyed, and 
he slept at one stretch, as the saying is, more than six hours, so 
that the housekeeper and niece thought he was going to sleep 
forever. But at the end of that time he woke up, and in a loud 
voice exclaimed, ' Blessed be Almighty God, who has shown me 
such goodness. In truth his mercies are boundless, and the 
sins of men can neither limit them nor keep them back I ' 

The niece listened with attention to her uncle's words, and 

j they struck her as more coherent than what usually fell from 

I him, at least during his illness, so she asked, 'What are you 

J saying, seiior ? Has anything strange occurred ? What 

of men arc you talking of?' 

e,' said Don Quixote, 'are those that God 
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,t shown me, and with hira, as 1 said, my sins 
are no impediment to them. My reason is now free and clear, 
rid of the dark shadows of ignorance that my unhappy constant 
study of those detestable books of chivalry cast over it. Now I. 
see through their absurdities and deceptions, and it only grieves ■ 
me that this destruction of my illusions has come so late that it 
leaves me no time to make some amends by reading other books 
that might be a light to my soul. Niece, I feel myself at the 
point of death, and I would fain meet it in such a way as to 
show ihat my hfe has not been so ill that I should leave behind 
me the name of a madman ; for though I have been one, I 
would not that the fact should be made plainer at my death. 
Call in to me, my dear, my good friends the Curate, the 
Bachelor Samson Carrasco, and Master Nicholas the barber, 
for I wish to confess and make my will.' But his niece was 
saved the trouble by the entrance of the three. The instant 
Don Quixote saw them he exclaimed, 'Good news for you, good" 
sirs,' that I am no longer Don Quixote of La Mancha, but 
Alonso Quixano,* whose way of life won for him the name of. ' 
Good. Now am 1 the enemy of Amadis of Gaul and of (he 
whole countless troop of his descendants ; odious to me now are 
all the profane stories of knight-erranlry ; now 1 perceive my 
foily, and the peril into which reading them brought me ; now, 
by God's mercy schooled into my right senses, 1 loathe them.' 

When the three heard him speak in this way, they had no 
doubt whatever that some new craze bad taken possession of 
him; and said .Samson, 'What P Seiior Don Quixote 1 Now 
that we hear of the lady Dulcinea being disenchanted, are you 
taking this line ; now, just as we are on the point of becoming 
shepherds, to pass our lives singing, like princes, are you think- 
ing of turning hermit ? Hush for heaven's sake, be rational, and 
let's have no more nonsense,' 

' All thai nonsense,' said Don Quixote, ' that until now has 
been a reality to my hurt, my death will, with heaven's help, 
turn to my good. I feel, sirs, that I am rapidly drawing near 
death ; a truce to jesting j let me have a confessor to confess 
me, and a notary to make my will ; for in extremities like this, 
man must not trifle with his soul ; and while the curate is con- _ 
fessing me let some one, I beg, go for the notary.' ,/^ 

They looked at one another, wondering at Don Quixot^'/ 
words ; but, though uncertain, they were inclined to believe him, 
and one of the signs by which they came to the conclusion he 
was dying was this so sudden and complete return to his senses 

' Dadme albrieiai 6uf iwx leilom, A Ibricioi, from tha Arabic al bai/iara, 
the reward slaimed hj one who briaga good news. 
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after having been mad ; for to the words already quoted he 
added much more, so well expressed, so devout, and so Tational, 
as to banish all doubt and convince them that he was sound of 
mind. The curate turned them all out, and left alone with him 
confessed him. The bachelor went for the notary and returned 
shortly afterwards with him and with Sancho, who, having 
already learned from the bachelor the condition his master was 
Id, and finding (he housekeeper and niece weeping, began to 
Jjlubber' and shed tears. 

The confession over, the curate came out saying, 'Alonso 
lo the Good is indeed dying, and is indeed in his righl 
we may now go in to him while he makes his will.' 
This news gave a tremendous impulse to the brimming eyes 
f the housekeeper, niece, and Sancho Panza his good squire, 
making the tears burst from their eyes and a host of sighs frota 
their hearts ; for of a truth, as has been said more than once, 
/Whether as plain Alonso Quixano the Good, or as Don Quixote 
J of La Mancha, Don Quixote was always of a gentle disposition 
^^ / and kindly in all his ways, and hence he was beloved, not only 
^^L(^y those of his own house, but by all who knew him. 
^^K The notary came in with the rest, and as soon as the preamble 
^^P of the will had been set out and Don Quixote had commended 
^■^ his soul to God with all the devout formalities that are usual, 
coming to the bequests, he said, ' Item, it is my will that, touch- 
ing certain moneys in the hands of Sancho Panza (whom in my 
madness 1 made my squire). Inasmuch as between bim and me 
there have been certain accounts and debits and credits, no 
claim be made against him, nor any account demanded of him 
in respect of them i but that if anything remain over and above, 
after he has paid himself what I owe him, the balance, which 
will be but little, shall be his, and much good may it do him ; 
and if, as when 1 was mad I had a share in giving bim the 
government of an island, so, now that I am in my senses, 1 
could ^ive him that of a kingdom, it should be his, for the 
simplicity of his character and the fidelity of his conduct deserve 

»r' it.' And then, turning to Sancho, he said, ' Forgive me, my 
V friend, that I led thee to seem as mad as myself, making thee 
\ fall into the same error 1 myself fell into, that there were and 
istill are knights-errant in the world.' 
'Ahl' said Sancho weeping, 'don't die, master, but take my 
advice and live many years ; for the foolishest thing a man can 
do in this life is to let himself die without rhyme or reason, 
without anybody killing him, or any hands but melancholy's 
making an end of him. Come, don't be lazy, but get up from 
your bed and let us take to the fields in shepherd's ' 
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agreed. Perhaps behind some bush we shall find the lady 
Dulcinea disenchanted, as fine as fine c:an be. If it be that you 
are dying of veitation at having been vanquished, lay the blame 
on me, and say you were overthrown because I had girthed 
Rocinante badly ; besides you must have seen in your books of 
chivalry that it is a common thing for knights to upset one 
another, and for him who is conquered to-day to be conqueror 
to-morrow.' 

'Very true,' said Samson, ' and good Sancho Panisa's view of 
these cases is quite tight.' 

' Sirs, not so fast,' said Don Quixote ; '"in last year's nests 
there are no birds this year.'" 1 was mad, now I am in my 
senses ; I was Don Quixote of La Mancha, I am now, as I said, 
Alonso Quixano the Good ; and may my repentance and 
sincerity restore me to the esteem you used to have for me ; and 
now let Master Notary proceed. 

' Item, I leave all my property absolutely to Antonia Qulxana 
my niece, here present, after ail has been deducted from the 
most available portion of il that may be required to satisfy the 
bequests I have made. And the first disbursement I desire to 
be made is the payment of the wages I owe for the time my 
housekeeper has served me, with twenty ducats, over and above, 
for a gown. The curate and the bachelor Samson Carrasco, 
now present, I appoint my executors. 

'Item, it is my wish that if Antonia Quixana, my niece, desires] 
to marry, she shall marry a man of whom it shall be first of all | 
ascertained by information taken that he does not know what , 
books of chivalry are ; and if it should be proved that he does^y 
and if, in spile of this, my niece insists upon marrying him, ana 
does marry him, then that she shall forfeit the whole of what 1 
have left her, which my executors shall devote to works of 
charity as they please. 

' Item, I entreat the aforesaid gentlemen my executors that, if 
any happy chance should lead them to discover the author who 
is said to have written a history now going about under the title 
of " Second Part of the Achievements of Don Quixote of La 
Mancha," they beg of him on my behalf as earnestly as they can 
to foi^ve me for having been, without intending it, the cause of 
his writing so many and such monstrous absurdities as he has 
written in it ; for 1 am leaving the world with a feeling of com- 
punction at having provoked him to write them,' 

With this he closed his will, and a faintness coming over him 
he stretched himself out at full length on the bed. All were in 
a flutter and made haste to relieve him, and during the three 
days he lived after that on which he made his will he fainted 
away very often. The house was all in coti6)a\OT\-, VsuxsiiSi'toje. 




I 
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ate and the housekeeper drank and Sancho Panza enjoyed 
himself; for inheriting property wipes out or softens down ii 
ibe heir the feeling of grief the dead man might be expected ti 
leave behind him. ' 

At last Don Quixote's end came, after he had received all the 
sacraments, and had in full and forcible terms expressed his 
detestation of books of chivalry. The notary was there at the 
time, and he said that in no book of chivalry had he ever read 
of any knight-errant dying in his bed so calmly and so like a 
Christian as Don Quixote, who amid the tears and lamentations 
of all present yielded up his spirit, that is to say died. On per- 
ceiving it the curate begged the notary to bear witness thai 
Alonso Quixano the Gtiod, commonly called Don Quixote of 
La Mancha, had passed away from this present life, and died 
naturally ; and said he desired this testimony in order to remove 
the possibility of any other author save Cid Hamet Benengeli 
bringing him to life again falsely and [naking interminable 
stories out of his achievements. 

Such was the end of the Ingenious Gentleman of La Mancha, 
whose village Cid Hamet would not indicate precisely, in order 
to leave all the towns and villages of La Mancha to cootend 
among themselves for the right to adopt him and claim him as 
a son, as the seven cities of Creece contended for Homer. The 
lamentations of Sancho and the niece and housekeeper are 
omitted here, as welt as the new epitaphs upon his tomb ; 
Samson Carrasco, however, put the following : 



A doughty gentleman lies here ; 
A stranger all his life to fear ; 
Nor in his death coidd Death prevail, 
In that last hour, to make him quail. 
He for the world but little cared ; 
And at his feats the world was scired ; 
A crazy man his life he passed, 
But in his senses died at last.^ 



n 



And sa.id most sage Cid Hamet to his pen, ' Rest here, hung 
up by this brass wire, upon this shelf, O my pen, whether of 

' Thii pleOB of ODBiBiDnpluw DTtiidim, ga nnoaUed for and bo tnooBButeat witb 

wliathsl gone befne, 1b, I ima^B, regrettadby nuHtof GarvanteB<Bread<n. Th* 

Donoliuloii of ' Don Quixote,' it mnat be Docfeueil, ii not werthr of (he book a at 

lt> iiiitiiiii, kfta the qniet patboo and digiu^ of Sou QnixoCe'E deslJi, tbo itaill 

nolo of the aoolding once more adnuaielwea to tbe wietohed AieUaneda &lli Uka 

a dltoord on the rradn'i ear, and Bunaan Oamuco'E doggerel doea not tend to 

alkj tho irritatlDn. 

aClemenoiii objeeti to Iheie venea that if they are meant aerioBal; thay ttt 

ipoer, asd If Intendei as a Joke &ivj areetti^A. Qematci no doabt meant them 

^f ao imltatJoa of the ordinary Bpitapb stjie oS &» i\\\as6 ywis^sBS. siwi iBflsa^ 

v/J Asre IweD very well epared. 




skilful make or clumsy cut I know not ; here shalt thou n 
■ long ages hence, unless presumptuous or malignant story-telleri« 
r take thee down to profane thee. But ere they touch thee war 



Hold ofTI ye weaklings ; hold your hands 1 
Adventure it let none, i 

For this emprise, my lord the king, 
Was meant for me alone.' 

e aione was Don Quixote bom, and I for him ; it was his 
o write ; we two together make but one, notwith- 
standing and in spite of that pretended Tordesillesque writer 
who has ventured or would venture with his great, coarse, ill- 
irimmed ostrich quill to write the achievements of my valiant 
knight ;— no burden for his shoulders, nor subject for his froien 
wit : whom, if perchance thou shouldst come to know him, thou 
shale warn to leave at rest where they lie the weary mouldering 
bones of Don Quixote, and not to attempt to carry him offj in 
opposition to all the privileges of death, to Old Castile,' makmg 
him rise from the grave where in reality and truth he lies 
stretched at fiill length, powerless to make any third expedition 
or new sally ; for the two that he has already made, so much to 
the enjoyment and approval of everybody to whom they have 
become known, in this as well as in foreign countries, are quite 
sufficient for the purpose of turning into ridicule the whole of 
those made by the whole set of the knights -errant ; and so doing 
shalt thou discharge thy Christian calling, giving good counsel 
to one that bears ill-will to thee. And I shall remain satisfied, 
and proud to have been the first who has ever enjoyed the fruit 
of his writings as fully as he could desire ; for my desire has 
been no other than to deliver over to the detestation of mankind 
the false and foolish tales of the books of chivalry, which, thanks 
to that of my true Don Quixote, are even now tottering, and 
doubtless doomed to fall for ever.^ Farewell.' 

1 Tba two lut linea oixiu io odb of the baJlBda on the death of Almuo it Afpd- 
lu in the Ouerras CitiUei Ue Qranada, Ft. L ohap, irii. 

a &t tha end of hia lost chapter Avellanflda speake of e. traditloD in Lb MonohiL 
tbalDon Qaiiote recoiered hia lenssa and made a jouniej through Old OBsUIsbj- 
SalsmaiKiB, Avlk, ani T&Ikdoltd. 

'Tha bihllcigniphr ot ohivslry romance uhcwa thtit this wns no Tain-gloriooB' 
bout on tho part of Oervantea. All tbroagh the Bixteaoth century ramanfiaa of 
ctuYsli?, new or reprints, conticned to pour from the preaa in n >t«ad; stream, 
hot no aaw romance was prodnoed A^r the appearuiao of 'Don Qoiiote,' ani 
on ly me of the awarm of old OHM repriatfd. 



^ 




Th« proTerbs in this hat, it will be seen, are arranged by eaaential vurda ; not 
aocording to their begianingB, whleh are very often arbitrary. SomB have been 
iuelnded which appareatly have no right to a jlnce iu it : >To aik pears of the 
eim trea,' ftu initauoe, is not Btiiiitly a proverb u It etands; but as applied to 
illsBtrate aome abaiidity or nnroaaonablo eipeotatlon, it bas a pi<ove[bia] Dba^ 
uter that entitleB it to (dmiiaion. Some, alto, there are which io not appur in 
proTerbiaJ form in 'Don Qnijote,' boing merely allnded to in the text! and, if 
Donjeotora! additions were allawahlor a fev inarB might perhapa have heen added, 
as for eianiplB, Faro y cmiw.rii, uUa de cabaUrro—'heei and nottfln, an olla 
for a gentleman' — nliioh my posaiblj Cervantes ma; have had tn his raind 
when he desoribod Don Qniiote's oUa as of 'rather more beef thsji mntlon.' I 
have not Invariably ^vgd the proverba ai they sUnd in the text, for the verglDi 
of Oerrantes Is lometimeB inoorreot, or at any rat« inferior to that cf the older oi 
contemporary proverb oolleolors. There is no lack of oarly anthoritnos ; there ii 
the ooileotlon made by the lllDstriDna Harqnis of Santillaita in the middle of the 
fifteenth oentnry, the famous one of the great Qreoh eoholar, EemRD Nsflei it 
Ooiman, and those of Pedro Valles, Falmireno, and Jnsji de Hal Lara in the 
next, and Ossu Ondin's in 1606; btit the one I have moat frequently referred to, 
u It showi tho epplication of tbo proverba, la the cnnonB ooUeetiDn of Blasoo de 
Qaray, In the form of three lett«rB entirely compeaed of proTerbH, whlob ni 
printed as early as 1&4E. Nothing contributes more to the national character of 
Son Qniiote tban ita wealth in this department of popolar lore, for in no ootuitry 
i> X^efihaufia viUijaT—s^n Ual Lara aptly called it — irbich finds eiprualoD in 
the proverb, ta dietinDtly a national ctaaraoterlstdo as in Spain, vbere one of 
Banoho'B aphorisms le etill as valid an argnment as it was in Mb day. The 
Qnliole proverbs form a email oollectian compared witb others in the langnags, 
bnt the eolleotioD is a representative one. A proverb that ii quoted In 'Don 
Qniiote ' Is doobly a popular proverb, and any eaylnga that took tbe fanijy of 
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£1 Abad do lo qne oanta yanta. 
It's by his linginii Ihr ubbol gets his dinnrr. 
Nnllesr dendeyanln, 
PcrtngnesB : AWiailB ionia caala. iiM i«\' 
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APPEHDII. ffll 


9 


Toda Af«ctaoioa ea mnla. 
.iiJ aSedation il toJ. ii. 26, *3, 


4 Ahon lo TsnriM, dijo AgrBJoi 

A pb™» from 'Ammaii! of Ganl.' AfrajeB was Amadia'a 
WQBm Hud oomride. 


G 


»£die dig>, deeta Agca fo no tebai^ 
Ltt «oonr lay, 1 wilt not drink of IhamctcT. il. e&. 




Qaray. Oarla 1. 


6 


La Akbanm propis eniileue. 
Self-praiie dAawtli. L IB; Ii. 16. 


7 


Ya aiU dnjo «I Aloioer puB lanipoflaa. 
Thi strati, loo hard ■•^f>viti>makfpipta'>f. iL 73. 


& 


QnisD padiB tienB Aliwide, Hgnro » i jnloio. 
Be viho hot ilie alcalde for his father, goei into amrt ailk an eata 
mind. U. 43. 


9 


Man mai hay en et Aldegnela dd qne Be meiia 

Ther^i more mitchief in the village than coma (r. one'i can. I. 4B 

lueHa. Quay. Carta 1. 
PortagnMe : Na aldaa, que mo he tea, 
Hub mai ha, qua eoa. 


1 ^ 


Has TBle Aigfl qn» nada. 
Something is belter than nothing. i. 21. 


n 


BCient™ bb gaii* Algo, nc bb plerdB nada. 
So long as something's got there's nothing lost. ii. 7. 


12. Eu lo qne tn Amo U muida, y sl«iitBl« con «t i h mua. 

Do <u (/ly mosin- Wili Ikec, and sil dnvm lo tabU mth him. ii. 29. 


13 


Dime ooi qnlen Andaa, dedtie be onlea ens. 
Tell me vihat company Ikou ieepest, and FU teU Out wihat thai 
art. ii. 10, 23. 
Qaia,;. Oarta 4 FortngiiBBB : Dirte he que maahas bu. 


14. 


Homb™ ApBrcibido 
Uedlo oombatido. 
Tht man «:ko is prepared has his battle half fought. Ii. 17. 
Italian : Ohi 6 sTriaato It amato. 


ID 


Onieo a bnen Aibol bb arrima, 
Biiana BOmbra le cobija. 
Who leans ai/ainat a good tree, a good shade eorers him. 

i. Vertea of Drganda, ii. 33. 
Garay. Carta 1. Rnln arbol-min aomhia, 


16. 


Del bombre Arraigado 
No te veras vengado. 
Tlian canst kaiv no revenge of a man of substance- 11. 43. 


17 


Ob Aana oargada de oro sabs ligaro poi an). ■Oi'MMa.. 



1 


^^^^^m 


ma 


DON QTJIXOTE ^^^^^^^^H 


18 


Lb cnlpa del Aano no B8 ha de eehar & la albwda. 1 




The fault of the ass nnol «o( tf laid on the pack-tadme. IL 68. 1 




eu«r. Oana 1. FortDgnsEie : Dam niva da uno bmua t 1 




albarda. J 
El Amo anfre la oarin, mas dd !a BobrMafgi. 1 


19 






aa 






The tilth biriU of the .Held Asm; Ood for thnr purtrjor ami 




caterer. ii. 33. 


21 


Qaion Bleu ticne 7 nul uooge, 




Del ma] que le vlene no ae eDoje. 




Wlio has qood and iiekt mit ti-U, let him not complain of Ike evil 




that fomn to him. i. 31. 




Qaray. CaiU i. 


22 


Onando vlene el Blen, nitolo en tn oasa. 




WhKt imd luck BOiati to tlue. take it in. U. 4. 


23. TS BisD no a, eonDClda 




Easta i^ne es perdido. 




Oood fortune it i>f.l known unlU it « tejt, a B*. 


24. Lo Bien gsnado Be plerde, ; Id hibIo slid j aa dueSo. 




Well-gotten gain viay be bat, bat iU-gotten it tolt, ittdf, ana 




ill ovmer liktavie. U. 64. 


2& 


JUntata i Ids Bnmos j aerie ono dalloa. 
Atlaeh thyself to the good, and Ihau witt bectme ont oflhtm. 

a. 32. 

Fortogiisas : Arrima te aoa bona, serds hniu delles. 








Nonca !d Boeno foe mnoho. 




What's good val ueiier yet plentiful. i- 6. 


37 


El Boey erjelto Ijien ba lame. 




The 01 Ihat-t looK lickt himself KlU. Ii. 22. 


28 


No sen BdtIu laa qne dnolen. 




J-f ji* (Anf piir pain are. no jetts. ii. 62. 




' So aon bnanas horlaa laa qua salaa i la cara. ' Onnaan de 




Alfaruha, P. IL li, It, 0. 3. 


29 


Bi Imenos aiotsi me daban, hien Oaballero me iba. 




If Iwai Kfll Tchipped, I went mounted like a gentUman. 




ii36, 72. 








been whipped thnuigJi the etreeta, monnWd on an aaa in the nnai 




nay. 


30 


£1 qne hoy Cae soede lerantarae maaima. 




He tluit fall, to-day may ;/« «p to-morrou^ il. 86. 


31 


Andeme yo CalianW, 




t risae k genie, 




L>t «>e go warm, and W the people h^h. Ii. Bft 


33. 


QsieB thmta 
Bus aalea eapantil. 
^c -mko sings tcares avay litBWoti, V^ 








k No qoigro, no qniero; sua eobadmelD en k OspilU. 

/ Toon'l have it, I won '( haiK it ; iiut tkivm U info mi/ hood. IL 1! 
A Joke against Om &iBjB, «ho vanJd not tot ths world beg. 
K Tanh) i« pierde poi Carta, do maa ooqid par oorta do menoa. 

One (ojieajuji aj mutA 5y a eard too man!/ aib</ a card too few. 
ii 17, 33, 37, 
h Hablen Oiirtas j oallen barbu. 



Ze(p- 



oviia be still. 
When tjjera is docnmentor; sTideDce time is no need of anj I 



1. EnOasallena 

Fratta Ba gniea la cena. 
In a kouit where there's pknfii aupper is 
Portngnna : Ha Dnaa oiieia, aimha i 
!. £ >ldoB ds mi Oa^' j 'qua qnereie con 
responderp 
To 'get uat of my home,' and '-what do you toonC vnth m 



mnjar^' 



In other houjteg thetf cook beam, htit in inint ifs by the potfuL 
I get njOTB than my ahaje. k >»ttBt iiitia ^a ■• ''^^ ' 



Has eaho el neo 
The fool kno 


en bh Casa 


1^ 


el Doerdo an la a 


™"'^ 


Carta 3. 








En Dtnu Cagu oneoan habas. 









t DOB QUTStrrS. 

15. Outfguiie mo ml madrci j jo trdmpogtlu. 

■l/y mvlKer beeUt m^, arid I go on viUh my 
0»rsj. Cart* !. 

46. Qnilaila la OaiuBi ae qiita si penado. 

id) anay wiiA f/ic Mu«, you do away icii/i 

47. Andar do Oeoi su Heoa, y ds Eoca an oolodra. 

To maiuier .from &m to Haca, and from 
The Zma wu the boly place in the : 
vith Ihe wHteRi Huleina, ranked Deit 
pilgrlma. ' To go fnm post ta pillar.' 



to He 



bucket. 

at Oordma, ail. 

Da a> a gwl Sft 



)e amigo i amlgo la Ohiniihis en el ojo. 

BetKCtn fricndt the buy iii We eye. 1 

'Tonor ohiaohe ea el ojo' meani to keen a sharp loot 

The preierb meaiia that eien betweeD Irienia thia la adrluhls 

The Oomsiidador NntlBi girei it, Obispe bd el oJo — • ipatk ti 
the eye. Garaj. Carta 1, 



19. Hoy Giego ei 

Vera blind •> 

Baaqae 

BO, Codicia rompe el 






per tela de oedue. 
turu! cannot ta through a sieve. 
-Oaray. Oarta L 4. 



BL Nl hngas GoheeliD, 
HI pierdae dareohn. 
Take no firifte, »»i 



ta ]j> Cola per deeollar. 
■s the Mil to ^ iKinnea yet. 
The hardejt part to Bkin, 



rdeit nart to skiTi, PortogneH : '0 rabo he o peor de 
[. de Bastlllana : ' Oh t son el raba eati pec deaoDar. ' 



61. Oome poco y oena maa [ 



Dine aparinglj, anp 
t^on irilt liie. 

In Falrairena, Talencia 1689, it ie, 'Oc 
dormiria. ' 



tep of the honsf^ and 
me pooD, oena maa, y 



66. Tod* Oomparaoion ea odioa 



it'itl >ay thru are lohitc ai 



va J etioi que «• igBD. 
Uixnt uUu couiieilV and 



APPEffDH. 


^" 


^ 


S8. Bacn Ooruoa qnebnuita mala vsnturo. 






A Jtoat heart breaii bod luck. 




10, 35.^^H 


FortDgnsie ; Bom oora^o ^nebiaata aa TentuiiL 


'^^H 


GS. Tan jteeto va el OoTdeio 






Oomo ei oarneio. 






The lamb po«. as jwn at the sheep He. 


a,e buUker). 


il-^^l 


QMman ie Al^raohe, n. 1. 7. 






60. Fedir Ootnfas en el gulfo, 




^^H 


To go tooting /or daiiUics at tke bottom 


oftbiKa. L30 


ii3,20.^H 


IC has been soggeeted tUt tbe o 


rreot htm ia 'pedli ehufiUi^'^^H 


a label used to Saionr drmkB, enoh aa 




^m 


tSL Orirtiano yiejo soy, y para aer condo esto m 


baita. 




I am an old Christian, and to be couni 




-ctM 


An old Ohriatjanj one free bam any taint of Uwriah ar~^^ 


JeniBh blood. 






BS. Qmen le Onbrs t« diaonbre. 






IFAo miwa (Aee, diicovera thee. 




ILG. 


63. Uae oalientan onatn taraa de paflo de Oaenoa qne otraa 


DUtlD 1b1 


linuale de BeeoTia. 
Fow )/aj-da of Outnca fricie ktep o 






Ri! iMi-mer than 


•-a 


Segovia broad-dDth. 




84. OnidadoB ^enw maUn al a«no. 






The caret of olhert kiU the mi. 




ii.13. 


«. EnatnilaaitmODfiado. 






Trji thutejoket on a brolher-in-law. 




11.09, 








68. Qiiien lo Da un hneae no te qniflre ver moert 






He wlio give, thee a bone, docs not miah 


to les tkee dead. 


iisa 


Qaraj. Oarla 3, 






87. El one Inego Da, da doe 7ecea 








i.3i: 


Bi.datqnioitodBt 












aifl, break roekt. 




".si. 


Saraj. Carta 4. 






68. A ml no BO ha de sohar Dido falso. 






/( loont do lo tkroa faUe tkce with nu. 




1.17. 


'7D. DoDde laa San lu toman. 






Where they give Ihegtakt. 




11. BB. 


7L El Dar y bI tenar 






Seao ha meneelai. 






Giving and keeping require braiia. 


iL43,68. -^m 




nouhk 


deaaynnado. 






^Aariicate enough hit who boi not broken Ki> Soot. at. 
a/tcnioon. 


-T'^ 



su 


DOBQOnOTE. ^^^^^B 


73 


leenndD Dad, degnndD ma hallo, ni pierdo nl ^dd. 
Naicd iKU / ioni. iw*«i / am. J nriiAer ioie nor !r»». 

L3S; ii. 8, 53, SB, E7. 


74. 


QaiBii Dealaja no baraja. 
He <eh.o bind, (i.e. laip^/tles] doci ncrt rerangle- «- 7, 13. 




■Barsjar ' moani to EhnHo Mfda, but in the proTorb it IB nsod inil* 
origii^ eeno. | 
Traa la orm e»U el Diahln. i 
flsftiTMi (Ae crosf tliere'a tht devil. i. 6 1 li. 33, 47. 


75 


76 


Del Dioho at hsoho 
Hay gna trtaha. 
It's a long ilep from saying to doing. ii. 34, 61. 


77 


La Diligonoia ea madro de la bnena vanlura. 
DiHgaiceii the mother vf good fortune. i. Mi it 43. 


78 


A Dineros nagidoa, 
BnioB qnebradoi 
Tke ™mcj< paid, the ar,iu broken : 0. 7L 
Ho mora work to be got oat of tbera. 
FortogiieBe : A obra pagada, braoni qnebiadw. 


79 


Va el hombte oomo DIob easerrldo, 
Man god as Qodpleaaes. L 32. 


80 


Oada imo es oomo Dioa le hiio, y inn peor mnohsB tsobb. 
i^acA ofuaiiatOod made him, an, and often vione. ii. 4- 


Gl 


DiOB bondiji la pu y maldiji laa riflas. 
God gave kU Ue^iing to peaee, and his curse to qi^niU. il. 14. 


82 


SiOB que da la lloga da U medloioa. 
God who givei the u'OMad Jims tke lalve. Ii. 19. 


83 


Who lins and intnda commemU himself to Bod. iL 38. 
Oelestina, act vii. 


84. Maa tale i qmeu Dios ajnda 
Que qoian mnoho madrnga. 
Be whom God lielpn does better than he lekogita up lartp, 11.34. 
Oaray. Oaru 1. a 


B5 


A' DioB Togasdo 
Y ooQ si loaso dando. 
PmywiU to God and plJfing tht hainma: il. 3B, 71. 
Ital. : 'Iniooa i Sacti e da di piglio all' aratro.' 
Frenob : ■ Dlea dunne fll k toile onrdie. ' 
Lati 'DiifaolonMBadjiiTaEt.' 
Oaraj. Carta 1. — Oenantos, La Qitanllla. 


86 


Dioa anfro Iob maloa, paro no para siompte. 
God bears with tke laidicd, InU not for ever. ii 4a 
Portogiiase [ Dios oonsante, maa nao Bampre. 



r 


^^m^^^ 


■■ 


.7 


IF/iom tfocJ /uvtn. Ail ftoiue is »io«[ to ftim. 

Variationa btb : 'lo lahe,' 'knoira it:' and 'an 
■ldBliimtmBi.ro<pefs.' 
Quay, darta 3. 


11. 4S^H 
maleeal<^«^H 


B8 


QnBndo Dim amaneca. para todoo amanBOe. 
Whm Gad Midi the daim ht aendi Ufor aU. 


U. U^^l 


89 


El hombre pone y DiOB diipone, 

JUan propoaea, God di^maa. 

La Qitanilla. 


11-B4^| 


90 


Dios lo oiga ; peoadci eea eordo. 
Mai) Ood hear it mut sin be deaf. 


68, m.^M 


ei. 

9S 


La Dannella h<m«ta 
£1 haiu algo aa BQ flseta. 

3'o 6c iu^ al lomelhiiig ii a modest mauTj holidag 
Hientras as Daeime (odoB son Igualai. 

FFAife we am aaltep -me art all tqaal. 




D3 


Al ELBmieo que hnje, la pnenW de plata, 
3b a fiying enemy, a bridge of iilrer. 

In the Floreala of Santa Orn: the saying is 
OonialTO d« Oorfora, the ■ Great Oaptain.' 


11.58.^1 
BttribnWd to 


H. Da Ids Enemigos ]<u menoa. 

0/ enemiM (/te /ewer (ft* irtfer. 


a 14, 

li. 37. fl 




To one wha liaa hit tari opm, /cie words. 




A iJon entendenr aalnt InteUigenli panoa. 

Siotnm sapienti. 

PortngnoBO ! A bom ontandedor, ponoaa pakvraa 


1 


ee 


Enuw qne Be era. 
There wai isAol there vmi. 


120. 


87 


Uaa vale boena EaperaBia que rnin poaeaion. 
Better a good hope than a bad holding. 


ii. 7,6B. ^ 


98 


So ha; Eatonugo pa sea nn palmo mayor qne otre. ^M 
TliiTe'i no stumtuA a hatuTi-brcadthbingeT than another. 11.33. ^| 


09 


JolqnetBEatrege, 
Bom de ml inegro. 
Woa, tkeni why. I'm ruhbrng thee rfown, ifte-MJ 


""TS. 

hat ii meant 
U.7. 


100 
101 

103 

I 


Ad Bidmatian nand irhaa people take amias 
for dTility. 
Sobre nn hnevo pono la Qallini. 
The hen will lay ononeega. 


Vi.a la GalUna, aunqae sea Odn an pepita. 

Ut tkt hen Uve, Ihoagh it be «iith her pip. U. 5. BB. 

Fortngnue: ' Viva a gallinha, viia oom ana pevide.' ^m 
Qnien ha do Uavsi el Oato al agna 7 ^| 

iVho mil carri/llK call!, the u:atcrl L 8. ^1 



AFFBSDIX. 


ZIB 


lie. Pom tenemos Hogaias no bnaqnomoB tortas. 

At we have loaves, let us iiol go lookiitg for cakci. 


ii. 13. 


117. DBhajo do lei Hombre pnodo ■enir i BBr papa, 
Beinn a >aan I mag come to be Pope. 


il.«- 


118. Par BQ mal nulunn alas i U Hormiga. 
To her hart the aul got mtigs. 


H. 33, 53. 


119. HdJ poi tf y mafiana par ml. 

To-daff Jot Ihee, to-morrow for mt. 


ii.6B. 


ISA AJ (rail de los Hnevos (m veri). 

ITAen the eggs come to be fried (you'll find o»r]. 

Ths anawBr dF a Uiief making off with a, frjuiE-pan 
maiter callsd aStet him asking it hit be had in hia hand. 


i. 37. 
vhen ths 


131. IeiB8ia,(lmBr,6oMareil(qiiifli.qui»r«iiiBdrar). 

The churcli, tht tea, or the Eoyal Houiehold [for him aiho would 
prosper). i. 39. 


132. Aqoel qne dioB Injniiiu oeroa utf de perdonai. 
fle itet roiii ii readi/ to forgive. 


iL70. 


133. Todo JonW como &1 perro loa paioB. 
All ui owe, like stixks int a dog. 
Saraj. Carta 1. 


11.88. 


/ Many a one goe> for wool and coma back shorn. 
\ i. 7 iii 11,43,87. 
Poem of Feman Gonial^ (13th oent.)-On)nii» Qeatai, 
Part in.-animau ie Alfaraobe, H. iL 2. 


125. NuiDB la Laiin emieU la plutna, ni la plnma la lanrn. 

The lance nteer get blunted llic pen, nor the pen Uie lance, i 18. 

Proverbs, and attribnled to him by Sa de Miranda. 


ISB. Tontai Letraa tiene an no oomo mi bI. 

Ifay has the same nwnher of letters as yea. 


L23. 


127, La Letra oon aaogre entia. 

IIS mtk blood (Aai leUers a^ler. 

DBiildO Hahlador, R. L 0. 1. 


..^ 


128. No Uj Librn tan malo qns nB tiBne algB bnBno. ^H 

Th^e"! no book so bad but hai some good <u it. U. 3, SK^H 

rrom Plinj. - laiaiillo do TomiBa, PrafaBB. -Bnnnan d«^^ 

' DiBerB otiam aolebat aa\lam bbub libmm tam malnm nt non 
aliqaa pane prodeeset. '—0. Plinii Epiat. Iii. 6. 


129. Donde no {or menoa) eo plBnaa, aalta {or le>anta1 la Liebre. ^m 
The harejumpK -p where one least ixpecis it. U. 10, 30. ^M 



m 


BOB QimOTE. 


^1 


130 


£u te qolers ln«ti qne te hnoc Lloru. 






Ht tovei tlift wll that viaka llice mep. 


LSO. 




< El qoe biea te oniere, aqnel Ic habrd oiutlgBda 
BallMi ofllon H&anel de Leon | RoBaa de Timonwla. 










' But moat ohutiBM thoM whom moat h« llkw.'- 


-Pomitot 


131 


Bien Tcngu, Mi,l, gi tIbdcb aolo. 






ICefconw: m/, i/Cinuroincit a^ime. 


It. 66. 




Oaldsron took this as ths title o! one of liis play!. 




Oaraj. OortB 4. 




183. El Kal aJBco da pelo onulga. 






TAe t«j ofotl^t hana bn a hair. 


iLaa. 




Another realliif; la datlo—pnia. 

PortngoBBo : Mat alhoio pen oomo hnra oabello, 










CelBBtiiia, act ili. Saraj. Carta 1 




133 


UDMaltlamaiotro. 






One ill. calU up another. 


L38. 




ItBliBoi 'CsUalotlral'iltro.' 




134 Biuoor 4 Marie* pot Esbena, d al bMhiUor en BilamfLnca. 






To look for afovira (YoUy) in BoMta^, or tJu 


bachelor in 




Salaiaanai. 


ii.m 




Wtere evsry other man ia a haohelnc. 






AneedleinabnndlsofhaT. 




135 


Bnenaa aon Uangai despnei de paaoua. 






Sleevta ore suod after Easier. 


L31. 




A good thing is never oot of eeaaoiL 






Oompare the Bootoh : -A Ynla feast may be done 


at Pajoh.' 




Geteetim.aatii. Qiimui do Alfuaohe, IL liL 






Oaiay, Cona 1. 




136 


MaeraHaita 
TmneraWta. 






Lei Martha die, but let kcr die wiitk a fiiU (««y. 


U.BB. 




flaray. Carta i. 




137 


flsri mejor no Ksnaar el anoi anoiiiie so pegno. 






Better not itir the rice, even tliougk it stKks. 


it 37. 


133. 


Bo ea la Uiel paia la booa de! asDO. 






Honey it not for the ata't moiUh. 


L 52, ii. 23. 


139. 


Eaoeoa Uiel y paparoa h^n moacaa. 
Make yourself ho<iey and Ihejlies mil suck «oa. 






ii. 43, 49, 




Garay. Carta 1. 




m. 


E» menoster ine el (M vo la Hota OD el ojo ajeao, vbb 


hivigieael 




Be th^ see, the mole in another'! esc had need lout 


the beam in 




hia owri. 


ii.43. 


141. 


HnchoB poooi haoen an Unoho. 






Jfatiff /iiUes «iake a mud-. 


li.7. 


H 


Sooltio* ! ■ Bons imaa ma^ a mnnW*.' 







APPBHDIt 


"1 


143 


Eitre doa UnsUa wrdalss 
Snnoa pongaa toi palgfliBS. 


■ 




ain-CT pirf Ihy thnmbi betvucn (loo ftocjt teelk. 


U.43.^^H 




Italian : Ttb 1' inondinfl e iJ martslk, 






Hon non metta chi ha oarvello. 




143 


EspuitdBB la Unerta de la degoUada. 






7'he dtad vximaii vxu fHghiened at the onf with her throat rut. ^^M 






ii.4a.^H 




BetMr marai-illise, naa aatonished. Bam 


itimee i( ia glTBD ^^H 




La Maerle. death ; tat this ia tbo older form. 


^1 




Gamy. Oarta 1. 




144 


Tadu las oraaa tienec reisedio, alno «b la Uiiert«. 






Ewr^tkins can be ciirei. exeept death. 


10. ^H 




[ mtmiatel; delated b; Ut. Ormjliy in [avoar of Prov. 14B. ] ^^| 


146 


Haita la Unerte toda ea vida. 






Untii death UiiaU life. 


ii. sa. ^H 


146 


?sn todo hay remedlc, elao aa para la Hnerte. 


^^H 




I^ere ts n rtmedy for everything except death. 


a 43, 64, ^H 




ItiUiui : ■ A tDtto fl' 6 rimedio fascahe alia m 


^ 


'147 


El Kcertc i la aepultnra ; «1 vlTo i U hogua. 






The dead to the grave and the living tn tkt loaf. 


LIS. 


149 


The reipeetaMe i«mtan {ahoutd have) a broken 










home. 


ii.B,3t49. ^ 


149 


H oouisio de la nmjer ea pooo, 
T el qne no le toma ea loco. 


...■ 




A mman'i advice it no great things, hvt he nth 


"""•''i'?" ■ 




afoot. 






Oaray. OartaS. 




160 


I* Mnier y U Blllma 
Pm andai ae pierden aina. 










The aoman and tie hen by gadding about toon q 


11.41. ^M 




PortigneEe : A mollier e a goUilDba, por andar aepeideasinha. ^^ 


m. 


Lo quo ba« de dac al Hm, iilo al gato, 
T Baoartfl ha de cnidado 


■ 




What thou hast lo give to the ™™k give to the 


cai,andilv^a ^H 




relieve thee ofaU trouUc 


il.6B. ^M 


1G2. 


Donflo hay Mnaioa no puede halBr ooaa mala. 






Whrre there's music there can't be niaeJiief. 


a34. ^H 






blKniedarl' ^H 




8a de Snwel, do aett ho Hoh n^t'n aara in'm ^^ 


163. 


No ooD qnlon Kaoea, 
Biiio con qofBD paces. 


.„„. ■ 




Ifot mtii vhom thou art hrcd, but vrith w/iom tho 


ii'iofss, es. ^1 


m 


En lee Itldoe de ajilallD 
No haj pajarOB hogailo. 






There are no birds this year m lost ii'ar'j nm*. 


Sv.-VK.^H 


L 


Garay. Oarta 3. 


■1 




DJds que no tbo, comon qne no qmebri. 
If eyei don't ste, hmri Uon't break. 11. 67. 

Flattdeatsch ) Wat de ugen nioh nht dnt kiUikt ds hart ook 



God ^ranl it may prove Tvitd marjoram, and not 

Vied in the aan of gome donbtfol venture or eiperimanC I 
DBS find DO eiplanntioD of the origin of this proTsib. Wh; sbonlii 
wild nmrjoram and oarrBwar nava bosn taken ai ^pea of the 
desirable and undesirable? Poulblj it mar be tbat ortgano TU 
suggested wo, gold, and ^no— the old 

.1 jg, and afcarawa beoanae it had 

al'jan^ila, jargon ; — so tbat the 
whole ma; mean psrabolieall^ a with for something solid and 
advanWgeona, inatead of mere talk or mhWsh. Or^nno ocean in 
chapter luri Ft, II. In the seDae of < eager for gam.' 



161 


Na ee Ore todo qne tolnoe. 
All thai glUleri iinvt g 


Id. 




iL 33, 4B. 


163 


OadaOuBJa 
Every ewe to her like. 
Portngneae : Cada 


OTelha com mn f 


arelho. 


ii. 19,63. 


183 


Paoieneia y barajar. 
PiUienre and shuffle {th 


cord.). 




it 23, 


164. Al bnen Pagadot no le dnel 

Pledget don-tditirea a 

l.e. one who Is aor 


nprendis. 
good pawmalltr 
of hli ability to 


pay. 


14. 30, 34, 69, 71. 


166 


Pagan i las lenei jnstoa po 


peoadores. 
pay for the tiv 


-,=r.. 


L7itL67. 


166. 


De Paja 6 de heno. 
IBjergDnlleDD. 
H^Uh straw or wilh hn^ 


|\b inoltrtw i 


jA\<A. 


^.^■a. 




171. Bnacar Fan de traBtrigo. 

To look for better bread than frcr rame afwktat 

Traslrigo is on obsaiire vord, but tbe spplicatim 

ia B WQild to Bee taovSogllgbDien desire to eat flit 

made of wheat. ' Jobn Ljlj, Epistls Dfiditatory lo Bnplmoa. 

m Franoia. 

re as in France. ii. 



' Ha; mnohoi diabloB qne pi 



lT9. Qileu bnaoi Ftllgro, perece en el. 

He vho seeks danger perishes in it. 
IBO. Pedlr Ferae al olmD. 

To luk pears of Ike elm tree. 

Qsraj. Oarta 3. baa a ncj ^tii^eXinA'. 
(wiVo, ' lo Joot for p ■ ' 



It DOT OnUOTR \ 

19L £ otro Perro con ana ImeBO. 

Try that bnnt on some oilier dog. 1. 31 

Onny. Ouia. 1. 4. Onimao ia AIGuuibe, I, Ij. 6. 

182. Nn gnloro Pono con OBnoorro. 

I do wit won< a dog uniA a bell. i. 33. 

Le. «ith an ndjunot that will be an InoDUTBEklenM. 

183. APcrro-riBJonolifty'liia.tDB.' 

Witk an old dog there's no good m ' fus, it«.' U. 33, 69. 

A propitiator; phrase addrraeed to dog> at micerUin tflmpn 
Oora;. Gula 1. 1 
18*. ViSaoelPBiTD 

En hngna de neno, 
Y no Donooid en oompoloro. 
TAc dog sav! himsdf in Aemp^n Jireeches and did not knmi ta 
cmirade. ii. 60. 

In HaI Lara it is ' the clown : ' ' Tidss el TllUno, ka. ) 7 lam 
que flero,' "sa proud as nrond oonld be.' 

18B. Udo Pienaa ol bayo, otro gnien la onBilla. 

Tlie lag it of t»ie mhid, he viko saddles him of another. IL 15. 

186. Se la mano i. la booa 
Be Pierde la sopa. 

BetvKfn hand and mouth the top geti lost. L SS. 

The proTerb does not appear In this shape, bot it was pmhablj 

migajas entre la liDca 7 la mano.' 

187. Nadie tienda mlLa la Fieraa do cnanta Aiere larga la sibana. 

Doa'l stretch your feet heyond the ihrH. H. 63. 

Fortngoese : Oada ham sstenda a pema xli onde tem a Dnb«Fbu 

188. Lo qne hoj ae Fierde se gane maflana. 

What's lost to-day muii be won io-morroic. L 7. 

1S9. No oonpa mas Pies di tierra el cnerpe del Papa pe el del norlatan. 

The Pope'i lodg doesn't take up more feel a/ earth Uutn iht 
laeriitan's. «. 33. 

19D, Lo qOB CDesta Foco Be eatinia en menoa. 



nf/iat costs little i> valued less. 


L34,43. 


ISl. Blen Fredica inlen Men five. 

3e preaches weU who lives welt. 


il.20. 


eendera «a el Prindpe como el jomalero. 
by OS tiarr</ic a path as Chejoumeiman. 


eitiecha 


1B3. A oada Pneroo vlene au San Martin. 

Ha Martinmas comet to every pig. 


ILW. 



St, Hartln'sDay tjelngtbeusnaJ tJmBinBmlnfbrkUliiwplgt. 
Forb^Bm I Oada pmeii Um un 8. UarUnho. uaraj, 





AFFEnni. jj^^H 


WL Dflitas DUB FiuFti ig uiena Dti» si aire. . .^H 




When one dnor thuU, another openg. L 2^^^ 




Oaay. Carta 1. Lazarillo de Torms!. 


195 


FoDBi Fnertaa al Campo. 




To ^uf gales la tke upen plain. L Z5 ; ii. 6B. 




'TrjingtoatoppeopWstoiigBeaiBtfyiiigto, 4c,' ^H 




IM 


Oada Fata Me. ^H 




i^ every jade mind her spiawkg. i ^^^| 


197 


Maa vale te«i>a Qoeja qos mah pv- ^H 








Qua;. CuCa 1. 


198 


Paur la Ilaya f Uegat & lo Tadada. 






199 


AlU daids Kafa 




Enoara da Tamaro. 




Krfl, Ikunderbolt, !,o»der on Tawayoi louse ii. 1ft 




(>D long w ymi doa't Mi. on mine). 


300 


i bnen aalvo esU el que KBpioa. 




r/« beUrinffer'e in a safe berth. it 31, 36, 43. 




Oat of the danger, vhateiec It be, of which he is giTJng 




warning. Calestina, aoi if. Gariy. Oaita 3. 


aoi 


Debajo de mi manto al Eev m&to. 




(7nd«- mj; chai I Ml the kin;,. i. Pcahoe. 




Tbe older and mere correct form is 'al »f mandD,' 'give com- 




mands to the king,' i,o. rect^niae no anperior. 




Fortognaaa : Em ana Oaja, oada qnal he Eai. 


802 


Mas vale migaja de Eej, qne meroed de Sailor. 




Setter a kinu's wHint than a I'lrrTs liounty. i. 39. 








it 1 Mu TOle meajaa del Rey que latloo de oabailero. 




FoTtngnese : Helhor he migalha de B«i, que maroe de fieahcr. 


303 


Hi qnito Ke7, nl pongo Jtej. 




I either pat rfomt king nor set up t/i.ff. it 60. 




maatar to get the bettw of Pedro the Omel i 6om tha bailad on the 
death of SngFadrc. 




, 


aO*. All* ™n iBj^ 

I^^ ^^j Oil. l 45 ; U. 6, 37. 




To decide the diapnta io 1085 as to which of the twc ritnak, 




the Koiarahfo ar the French, ahonid be adopted, it wsa agreed to 




pot a copy of each ia the ftre, and ohooeo tbe one thai escaped, 
lie Moarabio remained nnbaraod, bnt Alfonso VL, being in£i»onr 


ef the ether, threw it back into the fiames. Henee, it ia aald, the 




proverb. The Portaeneae have it also, ae wall aa two cthera to the 
aame effect, 'La 7ao leia, onde (^aerBiQ MUTJiiitii' \;v.%.ianMri\,wA.. 




" 


'La 7S0 leis ends vos qnereia.' 



■P 



QOI qoixoiE. 

206. Idi nnedadea dd Eloo pur BeDHiaiu piwi ei . . 

TAe liJij' itayinfft of the rich pan for latei in the viorld. ij. 43. 
SD6. Bim Be uti Sas Fsdn i Soma. 

«. Pedr ■« vers well at Rome. ii 41, 53, 6ft 

Fom^ess : Bern «sUl 8. Fftdio em Bsma. 
S07. A Boms poi todo, 

To Ramt for (verythmg. ii. 63. 

208. Cnando i. Soma f^eies 

WAm */,0K aW n( Eiimt do m (Aon j*a?( sec. ii. 54. 

209. La Sneda de la Fortana andii mu liata qie una mads de mollna. 

Tht irhed of Forluae pnes/orter Oian a mill-wheel. i. 47. 

210. Sain aea qalen por rain b« tieno. 

Mran be he who holde himtelf mean. I 21. 

QaiHf . Oaiia L 

211. Qnieu laa sabe taa tafie. 

iei Aim luAo knows how ring the bells, it 58. 

312. Has vale Balto de mata qoe raego da hamtii'Gii bneaoa. 

Better a clear escape than good men's prafters. i. 21 ; ii 67. 

'Hata' ii t^e old tbrm of 'matania,' BUnghtai, paoiiluieit 
Tlia inoverb is almoBt always turned into nonseniE, sach at ' on 
araazgin's leap,' 'a leap liom a bnet,' Sut. Ckray. Carta L 

313. La SangTo ee hereda j la lirtid se aqniBta. 

Blood is an inheritance, virliie an aeqiiiailion. Ii. 42. 

214. Al baen callar llaman Sancho, 



Sage siltnce is called Saneho, 
In thia form it la given 
I 'Santo' and 'sage' (Bablo). FoesiUj 
"-'leWllad" ■■ 



In thia form it la given br O-amy and ITnfies. Otbec rsadiioB 
....'. __„. ,_^liioj. PossiHy the foundation of t£« 
proTerh are the last linoB of ^0 "" 



I on whomfioeyex took Zamora &om Drraoa. 
' Todoi dioen, amen, amen, 
Sino Don Sanoho, qno o^la. ' 
Sie. Dijo la Sarten i la oaldera, 
'Qaltate alld, oolnegra.' 
Said the fiyin[i-pan to the kettle. •Oetamt!/,black-breeeh.' ii.«7. 
In tlie teit it is 'ojinsna,' 'black-eye.' In the 'Oitdbgo it 
las Ungual ' it tubs, ' tira uM cnlnegra ; ' and in the If annli rf 
Santillana'i prorerba It is 'tirta alii.' AnolliM term a, 'dl]a li 
Gorneja ai oaeno, qnitate alii, negro,' eaid tiie oroT lo the ivnn, 
' get anay, btaokamoor.' 
216. £1 Saatre del Gampillo, 



ed for nothing and found 
thread. ' ' i. 48. 

There are two OT thiee Tersione ; El saatre del cantillo, ajid El 
aaatce (or aJfayaW) de la enDndjada (the tailor of the oroaa-i«di)| 
but is evident'; a place- proYerb. Gampillo, or El OamplUo, ii the 
name of at least a soore of jlacas in 8uu. 'E13aatiBdelOam[dIlo' 
it tte Htle of plftjB \ij Be\nimle mi* CitAamo, hA. >!S i tale by 





AF7ESDIS. 


327 


317. 








For good service a bad Tetum. 




218. 


Accoju {or eohar) la Soga tru el caldeco. 
To throw ihe rope after the bucket. 

Lamrillo As TormM.— Oaray. Carta 1. 


ii, 0. 




FrsDoh : Jst«r la macohe Bpiia la DDgii6e, 


to throw the halve 




after the hatobet.' 




ai9 


So se ha de meutar la Soga bo oasa d«l aJioroaio. 






The rope muat not be vuMiojied in the Aonac 


/ a ma« that has 






i. 3Si ii. 28. 


320. 


Aon haj Sol m lae hardai. 






There ia stiU aunahine on the wall. 


ii. 3. 




The day is not yet OTet. 




331 


lanto Tales, aoaiita tienea. 






^» much as thofi kail, lo vtMek art than jBorth 


ii. 20, 43. 


332. Ea k ludauia sD«]e estu el peli^co. 






In delay Ikei-c ia apt to be danger. i 


29,46; ii. 41, 71. 


333 


DDBlinajeBaDlehayanelniaudQsel'TBner'r bI'o 


otener.' 




TAei-e orf orIs tmo families in the tcorld, I 


f .ffarei and the 




Haven'U. 


ii. 20- 


82*. Cnai el Tiempo, tal el tirato. 






As the oecwMi. m the behai-Mur. 


ii.50,66. 


226 


Bo ion todoB lee Tiompoa hum. 






All timei an Mt alike. 


■ ii.3&. 


336 


Do peiuali qoe h>y Tooinog ne hay osUobb. 






Where J.0B fancii there arejlitehes there are no 


pegs. 




L2B 


ii. 10, 65, 95, 73, 




i.e. cot even anything to hang thsm oa. 






■When yon think there's baoon, there's no ohtaney, ' -Got. 




H«b.rt. ' 




227 


Uai valfl an 'Toma' une doa 'to darS.' 






One-take'iebeUerthan two ' Til give thee'a.' 


a 7, 35, 71. 




Gatsy. Carta 1. 




32a OiBrioa lan loa Toro8. 






Tkere't no donbt a'jwt the bulU- 


i. 36. 




it'a all right ; we may make oar minda 
phrase on the eve of a hull ight. 


easy. A popelar 






339 


Tortaa y pan pintado. 






Caiea and jamcy bread. 


ii. 3, 17, 63, 68. 


330. 


Aonqns la Traieiori aplaoe, el traidor so sboneca. 






Though (Ac treaeherg jnaypleaie, the traitor ? 






The varrion of the OomBndador Hnnei la 


'Traioion aplioe, 




Tba ffingnaaB ia totlm ■. Ts^-wi n "S*^ to-^sl^,-™".*^-^ 




(raidornao. 


^^ 




334. Oomo por Job oerros ie Ubeds. 

Lite •oi-er the hiUs of Ubeda.' iL 33. 43, 67. 

Deed in reference to anything wide of the muk ; tbM hu 
DDthing to do with tbe gnbject in buid. See Note p, 314, ohaii. 
iii. Fajt li. 



336, Coindo te dieroD la Vsqnilk, 
Cone con la iognjlta. 
When they offer thee a Uijei; 



w artifioe de an Ventnra. 



I Tee ecu las ojoe, con el dedo lo eenaJo. 

[( / can ife iinth my eye» J point oat tnUk my finger. 11 63. 
Better, 'eon el dedo la adsvino.' Oaiaj'. Outa 1. 



239. La Qi 
340. La V 



) es deseoaa de Vei, tambien tiene desea de ae 
who is eager to see ii rapff also to be seen. 
rdad adelgoia 7 no qniehra. 
truth ma;/ run fine bat will not break. 
ltd. : la leritA pai langnire 



il.17. 






I 



241. la Verdsd siempre anda sabre ta mentira doidd el aoeite Eobre el igot. 
Truth almays rises above falsekoud, as oU rises a*ow water. 

iLiT.ea 

The Oomendador HnOei has it : 'La lerdad aama gl olit 
siempre anda en BOmo,' 

FortDgneee : A Tordade e aaeite uidao de Olma. 



H 




B^^l 


r 


iPPENDH. 


^^^^^^H 


^K SU. Btffon^Be la Yim & Iob biedot, ni dejo TMdes oi secoE. 


^^1 




FAc old vxrman took kindl// to the bliia, and did r 


ot leave eUhir ^^H 




grttn or drji. 


ii. ee. ^^ 






^1 


iiE»d in some psrla as a, anliititDle for apiuich. ' L'appdtit Tlent en 


■ 


PmtiigBeBe : ATOion-so a velia aoi bradoa, lamlie-lhe m dedoB. 


346. 


i mil ViBDW »a bbU paira. 






This com t> innfi mnnowed in a bad wind. 


ii.«L.^H 


346. 


Hacer Wbe i ViUiaoa bb eohar apia an la mar. 


i.2a V 




To do good (o rioHms i» tu throw walsr into the sea 




K 247. 


Do mia Villas TBngo, no ai nada. 


n 


■ 


I ctmit from my i:inej/ard, I know uothing. 


i, 26, 


■ 


It'a no nae asking ,ne about it. 






■ m 


Oada nno mire por el Virote. 






■ 


Let each look out fir Ihe arrow}. 


iL14,49 




■ 


CoTarmbiaB eiplaina it as a phraaa taken from 




■ 


witb tbe OTDBS-bow— ineamng, let saeli look fur hia 






■ 




a iDlt CBBd fm 


m 


ahootiiiE smill game, not an arrow naad ia warfarB. 






246 


Bneuo bb ViTii peja ia. 








It's wdl to tice that one may learn. 


ii. 32 




250 










Ai old (H the itch. 


i. 12 






PMperly it i) ' bbt maa rtejo qne sarna,' to be oldBi than itaL 


361 


No BB gajiA ZamoiH 
Enimaliora. 






Zdraora wu not toon in an hour. 


u. 71. 




PortngnaflB : Em htuna horn nao ee ganton Cam 








-mn ean alae. 




An aJlQaion to Tba long eiaga of Zamura in 1072, at wUoh Saiobo tL | 




lOBt hiB lifB. 




Z6S 


Cada imo eabo donde le aprieta el Zapato. 


J 




Each knowi where the Aoe pmckei kirn. 


i. 32;ii. 33. ^m 




PaOVEKBS OMITTED IN nE8T EDITION. 


■ 


2B3 


Todo oa oomBniaj & ear YantnroBO. 


^1 




To make a beginning i> everything in t'lck. 


ii. 60. ^^ 


264. Todo BB predlcar m flBBierto y mBJar bd hi«ro frio. 










Tie latter part ia a PeialBn pnirarli. Qaray. Carta L l 


255. £« de Tidho U mnler, 


^^m 




Womai, is a thing of glaie. 


is&^H 




Hane!. 




ase. 


No hnjB b] qae ae letiia. 


^^H 




He doet not fly viho retirei. 


i.23, iLSIV^H 




Nimei. 




1 


End of Volnme 17, o! Dou Q.u\ittl*. 


J 



ERRATA. 231 



Page 111, 14th line from foot of text, for * sing * read * sink '. 
„ 171, line 12, for ^notes ' read * motes '. 
„ 240, note 1, line 4, for * elalma ' read * el alma '. 

Yolnme 17. 

Page 13, line 13, for * tapistry ' read ' tapestry '. 
20, last line, for 'beine ' read < Seine '. 
24, 15th line from foot of text, for * let's ' read ^ets '. 
34, note, line 2, for * be ' read *bee '. 
57, note, line 1, for * This' read *That'. 
125, line 26, for < him ' read ' them '. 
„ line 28, for Ms ' read < it is '. 
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